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<*  He  bad  ambition  to  preTail  in  fpreat  t!iing«.  He  had,  lilcewifie,  honour,  which  hath 
three  things  in  it ;  the  ranUge  ground  to  do  good.— tho  approach  to  kings  and  principal 
persons,— and  the  raising  of  a  man's  own  fortune." 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  HUSKISSON,  M.P. 
PrtnegHtl  Secr^ary  of  State  far  the  Colonial  DepartmaU^ 


Sir, 
These  volumes  contain  the  Speeches  of  Mr. 
Canning.    In  the  editorial  arrangement  of  them, 
I  originally  engaged  with  the  sanction  of  that 
lamented  Statesman. 

Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  Speeches  in  this 
publication,  have  had  the  signal  and  exclusive 
advantage  of  the  personal  revision  of  Mr. 
Canning  ; — and  I  now.  Sir,  gladly  avail  myself 
of  whatever  right  that  advantage  may  create  in 
me  to  dedicate  them  to  you. 


i 


VI  DEDICATION. 

I  know  not  to  whom  I  can  so  appropriately 
inscribe  these  Speeches,  as  to  one  who  was 
united  with  Mr.  Canning  in  the  double  bond 
of  private  friendship  and  political  attachment, — 
to  one  who  vindicated  his  fitness  for  eminent 
station  by  the  same  honourable  qualification  of 
distinguished  public  talents  and  great  public 
services, — to  one  in  whom  the  country  beholds 
the  faithful  representative  of  his  principles — the 
chosen  associate  of  his  councils. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
R.  THERRY. 

Giay'ft-Inn, 

January,  1828. 


PREFACE. 


Justice  to  the  Public,  and  fairness  to  myself, 
demand  from  me  a  brief  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  engaged  in  the.  publi- 
cation of  these  volumes. 

To  undertake  alone  and  unsanctioned  the  task 
of  editing  the  Speeches  of  the  most  accom- 
plished orator  of  his  country  and  age,  would  sub- 
ject me  to  a  presumptuous  responsibility  which  I 
have  not  incurred,  and  to  which,  therefore,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  liable.  It  was  not  without 
an  assurance  that  my  labours  should  be  revised  by 
Mr.  Canning,  that  I  was  induced  to  devote  my- 
self to  the  occupation  of  editing  his  Speeches. 


Viil  PREFACE. 

Between  that  assurance  and  its  complete  fulfil- 
ment, it  pleased  Providence  to  interpose,  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  glorious  orbit  in  which  it 
moved,  the  brilliant  luminary  that  for  a  time  shone 
upon  my  path,  and  ''  directed  me  in  the  way  that 
I  should  go." 

It  only  remained  for  me  to  select  from  the 
best  sources  which  my  industry  and  diligence 
could  command,  the  most  approved  and  authentic 
records  of  his  eloquence ;  and  to  incorporate  them 
widi  the  far  IJBurger  portion  of  the  work  which 
Mr.  Canning  had  personally  revised. 

As  to  the  Memoir  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume,  my  object  has  simply  been,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
stated  in  this  work,  **  to  connect  in  a  brief  nar- 
rative the  leading  events  of  the  political  career  of 
Mr.  Canning — to  mark  the  periods  of  his  pro- 
gressive advancement  in  public  life — and  to  collect 
such  facts  and  circumstances  as  may  render  this 
publication  a  faithful  record  of  the  principles  of 
that  illustrious  Statesman,  and  of  the  eloquence 
with  which  those  principles  were  enforced." 


PftEFACS.  IX 

To  the  kindiiess  of  some  of  the  surviving  friends 
of  M&.  Canning  I  am  indebted  for  being  enabled 
to  state  many  circumstances  more  accurately 
than  they  have  hitherto  appeared : — ^but  no  pas- 
sage of  this  Memoir  has  been  written  by  any 
of  those  friends,  and  none  of  them,  therefore/ 
are  responsible  for  any  sentiment  or  opinion  it 
contains.  As  to  the  materials  of  which  the  Me- 
moir is  principally  composed,  they  are  collected 
from  all  such  available  sources  of  general  infor- 
mation as  related  to  the  various  and  important 
political  transactions  in  which  Ma.  Canning 
was  prominently  engaged. 

Admiration  of  this  great  orator  first  induced  me 
to  undertake  the  task  of  editing  his  Speeches ; — 
that  admiration  increased  at  every  step  of  my 
progress  throughout  the  performance  of  it ;  and 
in  now  giving  these  Speeches  to  the  world  in  their 
present  completed  form,  the  only  difficulty  that 
I  feel  is,  to  determine,  whether  more  to  admire 
the  comprehensive  genius  and  commanding  elo- 
quence of  him  by  whom  they  were  spoken,  or  to 
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applaud  the  principles  of  his  policy,  **  the  adop- 
tion of  which,"  to  use  the  language  of  Burke, 
**  lies  deep  in  the  interest,  the  greatness,  and  the 
glory  of  England.^ 

R.T. 
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FACSLMILE  REPRESENTATION 

OF  AITOGRAPH  CORKECTIONS  MABE  BY  Mr.  CANNING,  ON  TWO 
IMPORTANT  PASSAGES  IN  THE  PROOFS  OF  HIS  SPEECHES  ON  THE 
king's  MESSAGE,  RELATIVE  TO   THE    AFFAIRS    OF    PORTUGAL. 


*  J^    *\^  I       fear^that    the     next    war 
which  shall  be  kindTed  in  Europe,  cvei^lhomh 


^y"^nfiit  Yf'*^^'""  ^^ifi  nftTT^y  I'^mita. 
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be  a  war  not   mw^ifj^o^^^^^'f^.^^.^^-uc^ 
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^V^^^  armiesXjNi^of  opinions,    T'^'TVTVitfipT  ir>lrmrr 


BaUem  eJ'.t  Jh.'r  u,  tit. 


that  war  this  Country  shaii  be  compelled  to 
enter,  aMnuoh  we^ihowM  enter  into  it,  (iw  I 

tiMil  ira  ihould   d8|)i    with  a  sincere    and 
anxious  desire  to  mitigate  rather  than  exas-  y  ^ 

perate, — and  to  mingle  only  in  the  wmmi arms,   C^^^  ^^o/ 
not  in  the  more  fataL; 

that  this  Country,  ^  ^     ^  - 

to  avoid  it,)  could  not,  in  such    /^^«o«-^-^ 


aL^M^of  opinions yLy^,    cr2^^/-/*^Cyi 
^untry,  (however  earnestly    ^u^  ^ 
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case,  avoid  .seeing  ranked  under  her  banners 

all  the  restless  and  dissatisfied,  1(w4Mlliuii  in  iih* 

«p-wfHKNi^iMHNM^  of  any  nation  with  which 

she  miirht  come  'in   conflict.     It  is  the  con^-    a — 

teniplation  of  this  new  power  in  {■jfciHJM'Ig^^fe^^.  -  " 

war,  which  excites  mv^nxious  apprehension. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but 

it  would  be  another  to  use   it  like   a  giant.- 

The  consciousness  ofstrength  i^l^^urity ;  but> 

in  the  situation  in  which  this  country  stands,  /j^^^^^^^ 

our  business  is  not   to  seek  opportunities  of 


^f^-V^TT"^ 


displaying  it,  but  torrfiiirnnusii 


Mike  the 


^^  professors  of  violent  and  exaggerated  npiniung 

^C^c^fc*^  on  both  sides  feel,  that  it  is  not  their  interest 
to  convert  an  umpire  into  an  adversary. 


But  again.  Sir,  is  the  Spain^ef  the  present     -^ 
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day  tlie  Spain  of  which?oii>   wneBlia  were    ^^  -^*t<-c-^^ 
afraid  ?    Is  itlhe  nation  whose  puissance  was 

«       *  ^^ r_— ^ 1 a         TWT_      o« 


ito 


shakei 


•sphere?     No,  Sir, 


'from  _ 
If  A      /tw 

it  wasanother  Spain — it  was  the  Spain,  within 

the  limits  of  whose  empire  the  sun  never 
set — it  was  Spain  with  the  Indies,  that  ex- 
cited the  jealousies  and  alarmed  the  imagina- 
tions^ of  tho  otoloowoa  rf  Ihwo  dByiii^I  have 
already  said,  that  when  the  French  army 
eute reel  Spain,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  have 
r8ti»lnLthat  measure  by  war. 

But  f hen,  Sir,  the  balance  of  power 


^^^c/-fce^ 


entry  of  the    French  army  into  Spa 
turbed  that  balance,  and  we   ought  to  have^  ^ 
gone  to  war  to  restore  it  \K  But  were  there  no 
other  means  than  war  for  restoring  the  balance 
of  power  ?  Is  the  balance  of  power  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  standard  ?    Or  is  it  not  a  standard 
perpetually  varying  as  civilization  advances^ 
and  as  new  nations  spring  up,  and  take  their 
1  talis H  aaowg  #he  pMHMy^  tht  woiid  ?  The 
balance  of  power  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
was  to  be  adjusted  between  France  and  Spain, 
the  Netlierlandsj^and  England ^4wid>^\ u st rial 
Some  years  afterwards,   Russia  assumed  her  /i<S'^^!^ 
i'/'/HJ     ^Jan^in  European  politics.    Some  years  after 
that  again,   Prussia  became  not  only  a  sub- 
.4fK^7^^^    stantive,  but  a  preponderatingMWioy. 
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MEMOIR, 


''Jle  had  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things.  He  had,  likewine^ 
honour^  which  bath  Uiree  things  in  it ;  the  vantage  ground  to  da 
good;  the  approach  to  kings  and  principal  pertonn;  and  the 
raiting  of  a  man*8  own  fortune.  He  that  hath  the  best  of  these 
intentioni^  when  he  aspireth,  is  an  honest  man;  and  that  Prince, 
that  can  discern  of  these  intentions  in  another  that  aspireth,  is  a 
wise  Prince."— Lord  Bacon's  Essays. 


London^  Januar^^  1828. 

Six  or  seven  montlis  have  rolled  by,  since  the  mortal  re* 
mains  of  Mr.  Canning  were  conveyed  to  the  national  ceme- 
tery of  the  great  statesmen  of  England,  with  whom  they  are 
now  gathered  in  the  peace  and  shelter  of  the  grave.  And 
who,  amongst  us,  but  feels  the  calamity  that  in  his  death  has 
befallen  the  empire,  as  though  it  were  an  event  of  yesterday  ? 
The  burst  of  universal  sorrow  is  not  yet  spent — the  tribute 
of  admiration  and  applause  still  pours  into  England  in  every 
language,  and  from  every  clime,  in  which  civil  liberty  is  rc« 
garded  as  an  advantage,  and  independence  a  blessing,  to  na- 
tions. Tlie  councils  of  Mr.  Canning  still  influence  the 
destinies  of  empires.  His  principles  continue  (and  lon|^ 
may  they  so  continue)  the  theme  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Britisli  people — the  load-star  of  policy  for  the 
guidance  of  Britisli  statesmen — the  source  of  consulatioi% 
ot  freedom,  and  hap)>incss  to  mankind. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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France,  yet  young  in  her  regenerated  monarchy,  needs 
repose  to  consolidate  her  new  institutions,  and  cultivate  the 
arts  of  industry  and  peace,  after  the  torment  of  a  san- 
guinary revolution,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  military  usurpation 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  promoting  this  object,  not 
more  politic  and  wise  for  France  than  beneficial  to  her 
neighbours,  and  especially  to  England,  France  and  Europe 
have  lost  a  main  stay,  in  being  deprived  of  the  influential 
genius  of  Mr.  Canning.  America,  and  the  great  northern 
powers  of  Europe,  **  respected  and  feared  him  more  than  any 
Minister  who  ever  presided  over  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land.*^ Turning  to  those  countries  which  are  subjected  to  a 
less  happy  and  more  unsettled  sway — the  outraged  and  un- 
emancipated  slave  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies — ^the  de- 
graded and  insulted  Catholic  of  Ireland — the  trampled- 
down  Christian  of  Greece — the  loyal  and  faithful  adherent 
of  constitutional  legitimacy  in  Spain  and  Portugal — ^the 
citizen  of  South  America  still  struggling  in  the  incompleted 
vindication  of  his  freedom — ^mingle  their  united  expression 
of  deep  and  unaffected  woe  at  the  calamity  that  has  fallen 
equally  upon  them,  as  upon  us ; — and  feel  as  though  their 
jufet  hopes — their  objects — and  interests,  were  left  orphans  in 
the  World.  And  lastly,  and  most  deeply,  England  has  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  patriot  minister,  who  was  intently 
engaged  in  imparting  renewed  and  augmented  ener^es  to 
her  resources,  by  enlightened  measures  of  commercial  po- 
licy  and  financial  economy. 

The  present  moment  then,  whilst  his  fame  is  filling  the 
world,  as  though  he  ^^  still  moved,  acted,  and  had  his  being 
amongst  us,^  is  not  a  well-timed  and  seasonable  one,  to  enter 
into  a  cold  and  deliberate  narrative  of  all  the  scenes  in  which 
he  moved,  and  in  which  he  acted  a  more  or  less  prominent 
patt.  A  sufUcient  interval  has  not  elapsed  between  the  blow 
that  has  been  struck,  and  the  contemplation  of  its  effect,  to 
make  the  life  of  Mr.  Canning  a  suitable  subject,  at  present^ 

*  An  expression  attributed  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
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£b|^  the  pr^vioce  of  biography.  It  may  not  be  uoacceptaUe, 
however,  to  the  readers  of  his  Speeches,  that  the  editor  of 
thi^  should  connect,  in  a  brief  narrative,  the  leading  eventa. 
of  his  political  career — marking  the  periods  of  his  progressive 
advancement  in  public  life — and  collecting  such  facts  and^ 
circumstances,  as  may  render  the  present  publication  a 
faithful  record  of  the  principles  of  that  iUustrious  statesm^^. 
and  of  the  eloquence  with  which  those  principles  wer^  illus- 
trated and  enforced. 

.The  political  positions,  which  Mr.  Canning  occupied^ 
present  the  consideration  of  three  distinct  eras.  The  first 
commences  from  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  in  1793,  and 
extends  to  the  death  of  his  finend,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806. 
The  second  comprdbends  the  long  interval  between  the 
death  of  Mn  Pitt,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  London^ 
deny,  in  18^  The  third  era — the  most  glorious  for  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Canning — the  happiest  for  the  destinies  of  his 
country— embraces  the  period  which  takes  its  date  from  his 
accession  to  office,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  18S2,  and  terminates  with  the  amultaneous  close  of  his 
pc^itical  and  mortal  care^,  in  1827.  These  eras,  each  of 
them  important,  invite  a  separate  consid^ution.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  a  fourth,  from  the  birth  of  Mr.  Canning  to  hia 
entrance  into  public  life ; — ^but  the  portion  of  the  lives  of  il- 
lustrious men,  which  embraces  the  season  of  their  pupilage, 
and  of  their  qualification  for  future  eminent  stations^  is  so 
merged  in  the  brilliancy  of  those  periods,  in  which  their 
subjsequent  services  are  performed,  that,  in  reference  to  them, 
it  sinks  into  comparative  unimportance.  Some  notice  of  it,- 
however,  especially  as  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Canning  was 
a  distinguished  one,  even  in  an  unpresuming  sketch  of  this 
kind,  ni9y  Pqt  with  propriety  be  altogether  omitted. 

QxoR^jc  Cakkikg,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Engr 
land,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  11th.  of  April,  1770. 
He  wa3  desdended  of  a  respectable  and  ancient  fsmily. 
F*or  three  centuries,  and  upwards,  the  Cannings  of  Fox- 
cote   have  been   among   the   most   respected  members  of 

Bit 
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the  resident  gentry  of  Warwickshire.  In  1618,  Greorge, 
the  fourth  son  q£  Kpphiind  C^ningi  pf  JEPoxcote,  obtained 
a  graiiJti>of  the  .MAnor,  of  Garvagh,  in  LopdontrQ^no^ 
from  James  I.  This  royal  bequest  induced  him  to  come 
over  to  Ireland,  and  settle  there.  His  grandson,  of  the 
same  name,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Stratford, 
Esq.  of  Baltinglass  (an  aunt  of  the  first  Earl  ,of  Aldbo- 
rough),  had  a  son  named  Stratford,  after  his  maternal 
parent.  Stratford  Canning  had  three  sons,  Greorj^;-  Paul, 
and  StiBtford.  George,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  the 
father  of  the  late  minister ; — Paul,  the  second,  had  one  son, 
prcmioted  to  the  peerage  in  1818,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Garvagh ;— Stratford  Caaning,  the  third  soii,  had  sever^jl 
diildreo,  one  of  whom,  the  Right  Honourable  Stratford  Can- 
ning, is  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  and  the  jMifttteiit  rAioAr- 
baatedsr  from  this  country  at  the  Court  of  Constantincjple. 

As  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Canning  has  been  supplied  t6  this 
work  from  an  authentic  source,  it  is  introduced  here ;  it»iA- 
trodttctian  may  not  serve  to  augment  the  fame  of  Mr.  idii^ 
ning,'  fi;Hr  be  was  the  most  illustrious  member  of  liis  line;  He 
was,  one  of  those  mighty  master  spirits  which  **  peep  out 
once  an  age  ;^ — ^his  name  may  shed  lustre  and  honour  on  his 
posterity,  ^^  but  hie  hadin  himself,  a  salient  spring  of  generous 
and  manly  action;  which  needed  not  to  resort  to  any  stagnant 
wasting  reseryob  of  merit  in  any  ancestry.*^  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  may  be  disposed  to  stickle  for  the  point  of  the 
respectability  of  his  descent,  the  subjoined  pedigree  will  suf- 
fice to  show^.that  hisfiupily  belonged  to  an  independent 
and  honourable  rank  of  life. 
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John  CAnnliur. 


,iyji;Pi:7    :   ;'.l«i./i    »      • .  John Cdnoing. .  rj  .,         ,    .,- 


'.lohn  Caiiiilnir-  Hiotnk:^  CUnnbf  .  ^ 

^^fno/fip^^  ,  .   Sir  Thomaa  Qunupg,  K^*.  .  KicUard  Caouing, 

'    -  L*.    Mayor    of    Londbn,  i  ** 

TUomiui  Canning. 

^lUk  -ni't  i>;.'.i    ,:..'".••  -,  ■,     »    •    .  .....         :    .    ;;:•  ti         r.,_ 

i;»ni;r»    l»    >.:/«  •..<..  >  AirhardCaiiBtnir'-^ 


Canning.   ' 

....  h^;:: 

JKiciani  Ciiniung.    "Winiam  Canning^.     Edirard  Canning.     George  banning. 

WflR«^i9¥"W?^*  .'^      "  •  PawJ.C^wung.       ;     WjlUam  Caniving;p 

Icilled      by  '  the 
.M;.^-nf:»^..'f''  '.  '.<■.■'  .  •    .PapiaUi&lralaiMi^ 


''*^i| 
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A.  D.  1641. 
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explain  oC  a  ibip,  attainted  in  the 

lima  -yd-  fca,        •    •  '         WHiiitnenrhttd  - 
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George  Canning. 

^l>Kjl->'   t  ^     !•      'Jill.-;  I  I  I        I    » ■  III      hi  li'i        I  I     r. 'i.'.         ->r4 

.ii.i  ;j.;^  . ;<  ^  ■  ^^^CBt^ir4C»niui]|g.v .  .  ..   Geonye Cafti|ii^«       ,. 

r      »  ■   ■»  *—- * — 1 ^ ; — I 

^OecM^efakinbg.  '    ^PanlCnramg.  « Stratfthrd  OuiAingt  • 

,i\i   r'  :-.^.\-',    J  '     ,  .    ■     .     .  -■  .  -  .  I  ■    . 

,   ...    i,^.  •^athfr  of  the  late  Minister.  ^ 

^  WQier  of  the  present  Lord  Garvagh. 
'  *  nthet  of  the  prtient  Ambassador  to  OonstanGnopIe. 

*  ■  / 

George  Canning,  the  father  of  the  statesman,  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  literary  acquirements.  He  displeased 
his  parents  by  marrying  a  dowerless  beauty ;  this  alliance 
was  formed  in  London  after  he  had  entered  his  name  as  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs. 
Canning,  whom  he  married  in  the  spring  of  1768,  was  Miss 
Costello,  an  Irish  lady,  who,  though  unendowed  with  for- 
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tune,  belonged  to  a  family  of  high  respectabilitjr.  fiy  the 
surviving  members  of  Mr.  Canning^ft  lomily  who  remember 
thift  lad  J,  at  the  time  <^  her  marriage,  she  is  spakeani  in 
terms  of  high  commendation,  as  a  lady  of  great  beauty  awl 
accomplishments. 

The  indiscretion  of  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  ^*  the 
cruel  tyrant  love,*^^  without  a  parental  sanction^  was  s^ 
Terely  punished  by  his  father,  who,  in  consequence  of  it, 
disinherited  him  of  the  property  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  he  would  have  become  the  rightful  possessor. 
An  allowance  of  ^150  a-year  was  settled  upon  him,  aHd 
be  was  given  at  the  same  time  to  understand  diat,  in  the 
event  of  his  father  dying  before  him,  this  scanty  proviskm 
would  not  be  increased.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
it  seems  that  he  never  pursued  that  profession  -with  earnest- 
ness. His  taste  and  talents  rather  inclined  him  to  poetry 
and  the  pursuit  of  polite  literature^  than  to  the  austerer 
study  of  t^e  law.  His  residence  in  London  was  a  per- 
petual struggle  against  adverse  circumstances,  but,  although 
*^  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need  sometimes  oppressed 
them,^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canning  were  recdved  into  a  very  ele- 
gant circle  of  sodety,  and  lived  together  contented,  happy, 
and  respected..  He  died  in  April,  1771,  whilst  he  was  en- 
gaged in  malcing  fresh  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  dif- 
ficulties which  daily  thickened  around  him.  i 

Thus  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Canning— the 
subject  of  this  Memoir — were  far  from  auspicious  of  a  future 

*  hove  certainly  was  one  cause  of  the  unhappy  disagreement 
between  the  Ikther  and  grandfather  of  the  statesman,  but  not  the 
love  of  Miss  Costello^  whom  he  married  in  the  spring  of  .17^^^^ 
whereas  bis  first  attachment  was  at  its  heiglit  in  1757— when  he 
came  to  the  Temple — ^he  never  returned  to  his  own  country,  nor 
ever  saw  any  of  his  family  afterwards,  except  his  two  brothers  and 
eldest  sister.  His  alliance  with  Miss  Costello,  as  may  be  supposed, 
served  rather  f o  widen,  than  to  diminish,  the  breach  between  the 
father  and  son. 
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diitii^uiabcd destiny.  >  Inthe firstyearpf  hiaiiiffmQy^hkl^^ 
tlier  diecL;^^i8  mother,  >y  her  lui$baiid'8  de^h»}W|ia  left.fia 
unprovided  widow — and  was,  oUigid  to  devote  those,  lalents 
aad  aocomidishineata  which,  hitherto  adoraed  hei*  in  piivnte 
life,  to  procure  an  honourable  and  independent.  sHbsjstonceio 
pubUc  T&  a  lady  of  her  beauty  and.abilUiefl,  die  stage 
presented  itsdif  as  an  obvious  mode  of  aoeoinplisliing  >tU» 
object  ;--her  success  in  this  profiession  was  .not  eminent^  k 
was  sufficient^  bowevec,  to  gratify  her  laudable  desire  6f 
arriviBg  At  independence.  She  married  a  second  time^  M r» 
Hunn,  but  soon  became  a  widow  a  second  time.  .  / .  * 

It  ia,  perhaps,  opportune  here  to  state  that  Mr*  Caaning 
took  the  earliest  oocamdn  of  relieving  his  mother  horn,  the 
necessity  of  obtaoniog  a. maintenance  by  the  pubUc' exercise 
<tf.her  tiflents.  -  With  an  affection,  truly  duteous  and  ei^m^ 
phuy,  he  not  only  applied.a  portion  of' the  means  allowed  him 
by.Ua  famfly^  rfor  the  prosecution  of  hb  collegiate  istudies^  to 
her  support^  but  devoted  to  that  praiseworthy  purpose  (the 
first  fruits  of  his  .public  services.  When  he  retired,  in  18G) , 
from  the  aSee  of  Under  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  entitled  to 
ft  pension  of  500/.  a^year  ;  instead  of  appropriating  that  sun 
to  his  own  uses,  he  requested  to  have  it  settledias  a  provisioa 
on  his  mother,  His  attention  to  his  mother  throughout 
his  whole  Itfe  was  most  kind  and  affectionate,  and  wiU^.be 
contemplated  with  delight  by  these  who  love  to  appre* 
cmfee  the  private  quaUties  which  endear,  in  prefereno^  to 
the  more  glittering,  though  not  more  substantial :  or  lad- 
mirable  ones,  which  dazzle  and  astonish.  Mr.  Canning  not 
only  paid  a  yearly  visit  to  his  mother  at  Bath,  where  she  re^ 
sided,  but  made  it  a  rule,  which  he  invariably  observed, 
to  write  to  her  every  Sunday.  So  stridtly  did  he  observe 
diis  rule  of  addresang  a  weekly  letter  to  his  mother,  that, 
during  his  embassy  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  even  when  op- 
portunities of  intercourse  between  Portug^  and  England  did 
Bot  ocour  sometimes  for  several  weeks  together,he  nevertheless 
wrote  his  Sunday  letter,  so  that  a  packet  often  oonteyedfonr 
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er.ftv^l^Uert  tocher  to  bis  motheF.  Tbei^  lett^iv'bifi 
lOPia^l  par^eot  preserved;  and  she  delighted  iareadii^ 
them  in  the  cirold  of  h^r  friends  at  Bath.  .  1 1., 

.  The.earlyedueation<ifMn  Canning  was  miperintendeihy 
his  guardian  and  uncle,  Mr.  StratfiMrd  Canning,  an  emii^Dt 
London  merchant,  who  died  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Canning 
went  to  the  University.  His  scholastic  and  coUe^ate  ex- 
penses, however,  were  defrayed  from  a  small  estate  in  Ire- 
landr  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  grandjEather,  w:];m)^  ^at  rthe 
urgeQt  request  of  his  grandmother,  was  induced  tp  makeu 
settlement  upon  him,  which,  although  insufficient  as  a  .pro. 
▼ision  for  life,  was  ample  as  a  fund  for  .^ucaxifxi.  His 
first  academic  instruction  was  received  at  Hyde  Al^bey,.Win^ 
Chester,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.. Richards,  ahd  Mn 
Quiiliiig  considered  himself  greatly  indebted,  to  this  Rev* 
iGieiitleman  for  having  abundantly  and  judiciously  stpr^  his 
mind  with  the  rudiments  of  kaming,  and  |hu3  cootributfd 
to  lus  subsequent  acquirements  and  fame  as  a  mos^  accomf> 
pUsbed scholar.  .  .llie  advantages  which  he  derived.i^om;  a 
WjoUfOiethodiBed  system  of  early  instructioa,  induoefd  him 
ever  laftem^ards  to  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  theini- 
itatory  pail  oi  the  education  of  youth.  From  Hyde  Abbey 
Mr«  Caaning.was  sent  to  Eton^  between  twelve  and  thirteea 
years'  of  age,  and  placed  in  the  remove  at  once  aa  an  oppi^ 
dan:;  there  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  the  elegance. of 
his  Latift  and  English  poetry,  as  well  as  for  the  easy  flaw  and 
pn3f)riety  of  diction  which  distinguished  his  froee  compost- 
tiona.  His  contemporaries  at  Eton,  describe  him  as  a  boy  pos* 
sessed  of  great  quickness  of  parts  in  apprehending  whatever 
be  undertook  to  learn—- of  afrank,  generous,  and  conciliatory 
di8poBition**-4ind  of  a  bold,  manly,  and  unflincUng  qparit^ 
qualitiea  admirably. calculated  to  render  him  papular,  m.il 
puhbc  school  Although  Mr.  Canning  evinced, .  ov^pr  th^ 
conikpamons  .of  hia  boyhood*  a  quick  intelligence^  there  vua 
nothings  precocious  in  the  a^oendaocy ,  which  he  .qi^pt^iaotjl 
amongHl  tkenii. :;  In  liis  italent-.thecc  was  nothing /41mo|l$i9 
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6^-ff^!^j  iof  ctisappoitiUng.  He  pds^iged  gr^t  natuHd 
«li))ttl^tii^,  'und  these  he  improved  by  the  ttidM  sednkiu 
and  successful  cultivatKm.  He  labcRsred  hexd  ^^  ^udatit^t 
iUsii^^  ifdAfSbl^  ihBt^  ynth  talents  sUdi  as  he  possessed,  no- 
thing was  to  be  denied  to  labour'-'he  left 


-to  the  fribble  and  the  foyi. 


To  acorn  the  seasoning  of  the  school. 

His  studious  asnduity  wa9  rather  increased  and  stimulated 
Ihah  diminished,  by  the  consciousness  of  Iris  powcfr,  aiiid  the 
success  tlrhich  crowned  him  was  not  more  the  triuiirfph  of 
geiiius  than  it  was  the  patient  result  of  pelrsevering  iii^ 
dustfy.  The  lead  which  he  took  when  a  boy,  he  maih^ 
tailed' ttutiugl^otit  the  intellectual  emulations  of  youth,  and 
thMfogh'-th^'  sterner  struggles  of  ambitious  and  unyieMiiig 
^Qfailhdod;  iSilreh  was  the  successful  diligence  with  ^^Kiefk 
^r.  Canning  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Et6n, '  that^'  •  'at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  otie  of  the  most  distifiguisb^ 
scholars  thel^,  and  joined  with  others  of  his  schbol^^lt 
lows  in  producing  a  litertiry  wc^k,  of  high  clasctioal 
repute,  entitled  the  MtcaocosM.  Th^  pubMeatbn  of 
this  Wdrk  commenced  in  1786.  Its  app^ar^ce  MioM 
an  interesting  epoch  in  the  Mstory  <if  Eton.  It  lnti<[^ 
dueed  an  itnproved  taste  for  classidal  compontioD  ;'^^it 
marshaUed  the  ri»ng  talents  of  the  members  6f  thiil 
celebrated  seminary  into  emulalive  exoellehoe,  aMd'  k^ 
alive  the  spirit  of  a  generous  rivalrf,  which  led  tb  the  fommf 
tiofi  of  piermanent  and  worthy  fHendsfaips;'  Of*  tUili  work 
Mr.  Canning  was  the  avowed  editor,  as  well  as  the*  Ablest 
and  most  papular  supporter.  Hie  essays  which  he  ooiitri^ 
bated  to  it  were  signed  "  B.**  They  evince  a  reroaricable 
fkdlity^nd  happiness  of  expresekm^and  are  written  in*  a 
teih  of  sprightly  and  wdl-ten^pel^ed  satire.  The  fbllofWing 
essay  iakf  be  acceptable  to  those  who  happen  not  to  havto 
met  with  this  \ety  interesting  little  work.  It  is  illustrative 
not  only  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  publication,  but*  of 
Mn  Canning's  powers  of  analogy— powers,  it  is  true,  here 
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diftjMriShg  themselT^  on  trifles,  but  irliidb  he  afterMArds 
l#bught  intd  action,  with  siirpfeissing  feree  and  eflRact^'in  se- 
nous  discussion  on  subjects  of  national  interest.* 


*  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  WEAVING  AND  POEtRt. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Microcosm. 

^  Tmntmii  de  medio  smnptis  accedit  honoris.^— Uoii. 

Such  honour  oommon  subQects  may  receive.  f  "■ 

••Sir, 

**It  mtiBt  no  doubt  often  hare  occurred  to  a  writer  of  yeur  pene- 
tn^oDy  thett  there  tfrnothiag-tnore  unjast  and  illiberal,  than  those  of 
ill-gronnded  prejudices,  which  confound  in  general  censuirey  or  nn^^ 
distingmhiog  contempt,  any  particuhur  class  or  description  oftnen. 
And  yet  these  prejudices,  however  sensible  we  cannot  but  be  of 
their  improper  tendency,  we  are  all  too  apt  to  indulge ;  till,  nottrisAied 
by  long  habit,  they  take  as  deep  a  root  in  our  minds  as  if  they  had 
been  implanted  there  by-nathre-;  and  acquire  sneh  stretUgh,  aseifat>le 
tfieitf  to  withstand  the  mOst  fbrnible  arguments,  to  resiist  the  m<>^t 
tnobabie  conviction.  > 

^  There  are  in  Turkey  a  body  of  men,  against  whom  wriversal 
eontemptis  indiscriminately,  as  well  as  undeservedly  directed ;  and 
these  are  the  Worshipftil  Company  ijf  Ghrocers.  Insomuch,  that 
iboutd  any  member  of  a  noble  /kmily  haVe  disgraced  himself  and 
h4s  connexions,  try  living  a  life  of  tranqoillHy,  or,  what  is  worfte, 
dying  in  his  bed,  that  is,  a  natural  death,  his  name  is  never  pro^- 
Dounced  by  his  relations  but.  with  disapprobation  and  disgust  ^ 
aad  bis  memory  is  consigned  to  infamy,  for  having,  as  they  say, 
lived  and  died  like  a  Raccal,  or  grocer. 

**The  person  who  now  has  the  honour  to  address  you,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  community,  who,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  are  like  the 
Raoeidi  of  Turkey,  collectively  involved  in  the  most  indiscrimlhate 
rftdionle^ lAie  most  comprehensive  contempt;  I  say  collectively,' 8ir, 
beoiiase,  individually  we  are  allowed  to  have  no  existence;  the 
wicked  waggery  of  ibe  world,  judging  nine  weavers  and  nine  tailor^ 
reqnisiVeto  the  formation  of  a  man.  Yes,  Sir,  1o  so  high  a  pitch  have 
they  carried  the  disrespect  in  which  the«e  pfiifessions  are  he1d,^^t, 
in  tiie  eyes  of  *  the  many,*  us  the  poet  calls  them,  ti>  addre^  a  tn^n 
by 4he'  appeUalion  either  df  a'  Wtover  or  tailor,  implitt  not  oaly,  lis 
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Mmp  fimdng^W^  proudly  sensible  of  Uie;  benefit  wbi^fa 
tbe  ,4(i<vtHXMq»  confined  ;i^n  the  seminary  where  be  bad 

formerly,  a  reflection  on  his  horsemanship,  but  on  his  personal 
courage,  and  eren  his  personal  existence. 

*'  I,  ^r^  asi  %  vvea>^er.  - 1  fe«l  Ibr.  the  injuired  dignity  of  my  profes- 
sion ;  and  since,  thanks  to  my  own  genius,  and  two  years  and  a  half 
of  education  at  an  academy  on  Tower  Hill,  I  have  a  very  decent  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  classics;  that  is^I know  them  all  by  name, and 
can  tell  Greek  when  I  see  it,  any  day  in  the  week ;  and  since,  as  fkr 
at  8hakspeare*s  plays,  and  the  Monthly  Magazine  go,  I  have  a  very 
pretty  share  Of  English  book-learning;  from  these  considerations^ 
Ma.  Griffin,  I  think  myself  qualified  to  contend,  not  for  the  utility 
and  respectability  only,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  art  of  wearing. 
Tfuloring»  as  it  ii  secondary  to  weaving*  will,  of  coome,  partake  of 
the iVnitii'Of  my  labours:  as,  in  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  on6»  I 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  other. 

^Tq  this-^od,  Mb.  Griffin,  I  shall  not  appeal  to  theeandour-of 
my  rea4crBy  hut  sbiUl  provoke  tb«ir  judgment;  I  shall  not  solick 
their  in4ttlgence,  but  by  the  force  of  demonstration  will  claim  their 
assenty(k>  my  opinion* 

r^^  Poetry^  Sir,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  first  aad  noblest  of 
the  arts  and  sciemses;  insomuch,,  that  it  is  the  opinion /of  critiei^ 
that  an  epic  poem  is  the  greatest  work  the  human  mind  is  capaUe 
of  briaiging  tXK  perfection.  If,  then,  I  can  .prove,  that  the  art  of 
weaving  ia  in  .any  degree  analogous  to  the  art  of  poetry^  if 'Ibb 
analogy  haji4>een  allowed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  critics  f  so  far,  that 
in  speakhp^  of  the  latter,  they  have  used  the  terms  of  the  former,  awl 
have  ;pa4sed.  judgment  on  the  works  of  the  poetin  the  language  <9f 
the  manufacturer;  nay,  if  poetry  herself,  has  condescended  to 
imitate  the  expressions,  and  to  adopt  the  technical  terms  into  her 
own  vpcabulary ;  then  mny  I  surely  hope,,  that  the  sanction  of  criti- 
cism may  challenge  the  respect,  and  the  flattery  of  poetry  (for  imit». 
tion  is  the  highest  degree  of  flattery)  may  claim  the  admiration  of 
menkind, 

**  First  then  with  regard  to  criticism;  to  select  a  few  example* 
iirom  a  multitude  of  others  are  we  not  entertained  with  the  woriie 
of  LoogMHis  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  deleeti^le  diesert 
tations  ^q  the  weaving  of  plots,  and  the  interweaving  of  episoiks^ 
Arei  we  not  continually  informed,  that  the  author  unravela  the i web 
of4v9  if4rigue,  or  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narration  ^  B^sidesthene^ 
a.  friend  ^fmine,  a  great  etymologist,  has  assured  me,  that  bowjbail 
apd  bombasio  originally  sprung  from  the  s«i»e.  roet;:  and  fuiliaa. 
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itnUbed  Ms  enrly  itidtra^mi.  •  In  t«feref>6eftd  EtoiH  Midi  to 
tlife  <flev£r  p^yiddlcal  tvhidi  his  talents  v^ere  nmiiify  kistm^ 

everf  t>ody'ktl6Wi^  is  a  tcrrm  applied  indifir«t*eiitly'  to  pa^^eslA 
poetry,  or  materials  for  a  pair  of  breeches.  80  siuihir  is  <;biittidei^^ 
the  skill  eMplbyed  in' the  texture  of  the  epic  poc^-ahd'a  ^eceof 
broad  doth;  so  parallel  the  qualifications  requisite  to  throw  t&^ 
■fatittle  and  guide  the  pen.  .  >^ 

^I  was  not  a  little  pleased  the  other  day  to  find,  in  thfe  cntlqul^' 
of  ode  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  present  day,  the  woHts'bf 
a  fkvourite  poet  styled  a  tissue.  An  idea  then'  occurred  to  me,  4tip: 
l^ested,  perhi&ps,  by  my  partiality  for  my  profession,  which  I  amrit^ 
with'out  tome  fieiint  hope  of  obe  day  seeing  accomplished. ''      ' 

^fty  a  little  labour  and  ingenuity,  it  might  surely  be  discovered, 
thfttlOid  works  of  different  authors  bear  a  considerable  afiihttyflikW 
th'A  of  the  tissue]  to  the  different  productions  of  the  loom.  Thus; 
to  enntnerate  a  few  instances,  without  any  regard  to  chronologicitl 
order,  might  not  the  flowery  smoothness  of  Pope  be  aptly  enough 
cott|j;>ftred  to  flowered  satin  ^  Might  not  the  composttiohs  of  all  the 
po^d  laureate,  ancient  and  modem,  very  properly  b6  termed  pfilnces* 
stdfr^^And  who  would  dispute  the  title  of  Homer,  to  ett!<Hasiin^> 
]^  Shaksjieare,  itadeied,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  Comparison;  uiiTe^  F 
sl^otild  liken  him  to  tiho^e  shot  silks,  which  vary  the  bri^n^8S)6f 
th^ir  hties  into  a  mioltittide  of  diffei^^nt  lights  and  shadi^j  And 
wbittd  brthographyallowof  the  pun,  I  might  say,  that  theref  are  few 
pocrti  but  Wotdd  bc^  proud  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  green  bays. 

**Por  pi'obf  of  the  use  which  poetry  makes  of  the  weavei^s  dici. 
tionai'y,  i^  ten  thousand  odes  on  spring;  where  you  may  catch 
t(t6  fKa^rance  of  the  damask  rose ;  listen  to  the  rustling  of  th«  silketi 
foliage ;  or  lie  extended,  with  a  listless  langour,  pillowing  your 
head  upon  the  velvet  mead ;  to  say  nothing  of  nature*s  loom,  which 
iirsKto  wbrk'tegularly  on  the  first  of  May,  to  weave  variegated 
carpHifbit'the  la^ns  and  lanrdscapes.  Now,  Mr.  Grippin,  these 
sitallitudes;  though  v^y  pretty  aiAi  very  apropos,  I  own 'Tarn  not 
peri&etly  satisfied  with.  The  Genoese  certainly  excel  us  in  the 
i6riicle  of  velvets  ;  abdthe  French  ^kilksareby  many  p^plefiir pre* 
ftirt^d' for  elegance  to  kny  of  £uglish  manufacture,  f  app^nl'ffti^ii 
i&folk,  MR.'GktrpiK,  if  these  allnfllons  would  not  be  mu^  thorii 
dellg^htfitl'to  British  eari^  if  tiiey  tended  to  promote  such  TiitfhttfiieJ 
tifres'tts  ar^itiore' peculiarly  our  own.  Th€f  G^brgits'of  Vifffili'let 
iftif  tdl  yt^,8in  ha:Ve  been  (Suspected  by  some  peo^Ae,  YO  hliVt't^evi 
Written  >wlth  ti  political,  as  ^dH  as  poetical  view ;  fbr  the  pur^Kis^ 
of  CoiiV^rti^g  the'Victbrioos  spirits  of  the  Roman  voYdict^  fV^iri  IW 
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thaUflft  ^ebsay  which  he  contributed  t»  it .  ^<  Frao^  h^  (iSt^ 

].9,v^  ogf  yira^  and  th^  severity  of  military  hardships  to  tbe^nild^rcK^- 
Qup^oos  of  jpeace,  and  the  more  profitable  em^iloymeots  of  agricu^- 
tiire..^n^ely» eqnally  successful  would  bethe endearourQ pf  oiir  )>ofiU 
if  Ibey  would  boldly  ejctirpate  from  their  writings  every  spc^cies  <ff, 
foreign  manufacture ;  and  adopt,  in  their  steady  materials  fron^  ti|^ 
prolific  looms  of  their  countrymen.    Surely,  we  have. i^, variety 
ifrhli^,  would  f^VLtt  all  sut^ecta  aud  all  descriptions ^---nor  dpi  de- 
spair, iii  tbis  letter  has  the  de«ired  effect*  but  I^hialj  presently  s^e^ 
lai^dscapes  beautifully  diversified  with,  (all,  due  deference  beii^g 
paid  to  alliteration),  plains  of  plush,  pastures  of  poplin,  downs  oi^ 
dimity,  vallies  of  velveret,  and  meadows  of  Manchester.     If ow 
glofiouiiy  noy^l  would  this  be;  how  patriotically f>oetl(;aV an .i^y^Ot^. 
vf^ioii;    )9c)iiQh  nothing  but  bigoted  prejudice,  cpuld,  oip^ct  to^. 
n^t^yig  bat  dissaffection  to  tbe  interests  of  the  <;ountry  cou)d  d|>** 
^pprov^..,..  ^  ..........,.:,■ 

,  ^.  incuse  me»  Sir,  if  I  have  detained  yoju  beyop^.the  usual  liin|ts 
of  a  letter;  on  a  subject,  in  which  I  am  so  deeply,  interested. ..  tfar-, 
don,  Sir^  the  partiality  of  an  old  man,to  tl|e  profe^siois  pf  hjis  yPQ^^^ 
i^d»0!  Mj^  Griffin,  may  your  paper  ;be  the  meani^  9^  ^est^ring^ 
from  unmerited  ridicule,  and  an  illiberal  cpntemptf  an,it^rt^  ^i^^% 
has  added  A  clearness  and  a  polisfi  to  the^jremarlut  of.mticism.;  ^1^ 
has  clotlied  tbe  conceptions  of  poetry  in  the  language  of  m^tap^prji^ 
aa  art,  inferior  to  none,  but  thase  which  have  so  freque^tly  aci4  89. 
succesfifally  borrowed  its  assistance ;  nor  even  to  tbemi,  unless  it|Can' 
be.  prov^dp  that  that  which  provides  the  ueces8l^'y  raiment  f<(»r,.^«; 
body,  should  yield  to  those  which  are  but  the  spufcespf  amysemej4^ 
ta  the  mind«    I  am.  Sir,  yours,  ate.  **  H.  HoMESPUN^**    ^ 


**  I  CANNOT  butown  myself  much  pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  wUicl|k 
seems  to  animate  my  correspondent,  while  he  treats  on. a  subject  ^ 
near  his  heart.  He  has,  I  can  assure  hinii,  my  foil  approbatipn  |^, 
Ins  proposed  Improvements  ^  and  I  am  oonviuced  every  welUmfaQf. 
ioff  person,  in  His  Migesty*s  kingdoms  cnustj  (eel  the  forc^  pf  .hia 
r«aaoi4iig.  Will  any  caviller  presume  to  contend,  that  our. Ipon^ 
are.notaui  fertile  of  poetical  imagery,  as  those  of  our  peig)lbp.l^s^ 
H^vp  wen^.haadkerchiafs  of  printed  cotton,  crowded  VKith.?JU  thf , 
beauties;  of  rural  scenery  ^  and  ' azure  flowers  that  blow/ .in. tt^. 
(^arpf tS;of :  tjbie  Wilton  ,manu(actory  I  Nay«  even  supposing  ^  ui^?, 
<iMI»^oi^ab}f  infehprity  on  the  side  of  the  English  loomfy  w.pvjld  fi^i 
#H;fry,  RngU^bm^  still  .«iMow  a  laudable  partiality  to  hi9,<;pui^tryi 
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tirliave  sucked  the  '  milk  of  sdenoe,*  tD  have  oonlrMtMl  fear 
her  a  .pious  fondness  and  veneration,  which  will  bind  me 
for  ever  to  her  interests ;  and  perhaps  to  have  improved 
by  my  earnest  endeavours  her  younger  part  of  the  present 
generation,  is  to  me  a  source  of  infinite  pride  and  satisfaotioa.^ 
Mjr.  Canning,  in  1788— -his  eighteenth  year — left  £toiv 
and  was  entered  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Th« 
celebrity  of  his  talents  had  preceded  him  to  the  University* 
There  he  fully  sustained,  and  even  enhanced,  his  high  literary 
reputation.  Continued  habits  of  persevering  industry  im- 
parted solidity  to  the  elegance  of  his  attainments :  he  won 
several  prizes,  the  pure  Latinity  of  which  received  high 
and  merited  commendation  from  the  heads  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  more  important  feature,  however,  than  even 
the  fame  of  his  literary  honours,  distinguished  Mr.  Can* 
ning^s  career  at  the  University.  This  was  the  formation 
of  some  intimacies  with  eminent  and  estimable  men,  which 
endured  as  long  as  he  lived.  Of  these,  as  far  as  relatea 
to  his  future  destiny,  as  a  public  man,  perhaps  the  most  im« 
portant,  wad  the  intimacy  which  he  formed  with  the  present 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  The  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
these  eminent  men,  commenced  on  terms  <^  perfect  equality 

and  hj  such  a  preference,  what  he  lost  in  poetry,  wouM  he  not 
anply  make  np  in  patriotism  > 

"  In  shorty  so  convinced  am  I  by  Miu  HoME8PUN*8  arguments,  that 
I  cannot  help  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  to  recommend  to  such 
of  my  correspondents,  as  may  have  been  induced  by  the  forwardness 
of  the  season,  to  begin  *  Odes  on  Spring*  fbr  the  use  of  the  Micao- 
COSM,  that  they  would  be  careful  to  stick  to  the  prodnctfons  of  the 
Rnglish  loom,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  draw  metaphors  from 
weaving  at  all ;  that  is,  if  they  do  really  think,  that  nature  can  be 
embellished  by  the  technical  terms  of  art;  and  that  the  works  of  • 
the  Creator  can  receive  additional  beauty  by  being  assimilated  to 
those  of  the  manufacturer :  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  1  will 
conf^'doeM  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  ' 

**  I  know  no  better  advice  that  I  can  give  to  my  correspondtats  oa 
this  head,  iroless,  indeed^  it  were  not  to  write  *Odes  on.  Spiipg*  «!> 
all  .    •*^/!    . 
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and  indeptodeiioe.  It  wm  formed  when  both  were  tM 
young  for  politics; — ^it  was  the  result  of  au  association 
nattiral  and  likely  to  occur  between  aspiring  persons  of  an> 
equal  age,  addicted  to  studious  and  well-regulated  habits^ 
and  animated  by  a  creditable  aspiration  after  honourable 
distinction.  In  its  progress,  and  during  its  oontinuaiioe^ 
nothing  of  unbecoming  compromise  was  asked  or  conceded 
on  either  ade.  Lord  Seaford  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne 
were  among  those  with  whom  he  contracted  a  friaidship  at 
Christ  Church,  which  lasted  with  unvarying  fidelity  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  life. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  the  early  intimacies  of  Mr. 
Canning,  it  is  but  befitting  to  state,  that  the  oSeac  of  the 
Foreign  Department  to  Mr.  Canning,  on  Lord  Londonderry''s 
death,  wte  not  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  ^<  friendship^ 
of  Lord  Liverpool;  Whatever  influence  may  have  been  em^ 
ployed  by  Lord  Liverpool  on  that  occasion  arose  from  his 
ccmviction  of  the  ^^  necessity,^  on  puUic  grounds,  and  not 
merely  fWim  ^  feelings  of  i»ivate  friendship.'"  Indeed^ 
the  public  voice,  with  one  accord,  designated  him  for 
the  office  at  that  time.  Lest  the  ajbove  description  of 
Mr.  Canning^s  early  intimacy  with  Lord  Liverpool  should 
convey  an  erroneous  impression,  it  should  be  added,  that 
though  an  early  and  intimate  frigid  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Liverpool  was  not  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
thor  intimacy  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  interrupted 
by  the  difference  of  their  political  opinions;  this  inter, 
ruption  of  it  lasted  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Addington''s 
admmistration^-when  Lord  Liverpool  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs— to  which  Mr.  Canning  was 
strenuously  opposed.  Again  it  was  interrupted  during 
Mr.  Pefcival''s  administration^-and,  after  his  death,  during 
that  of  Lord  Liverpool,  tili  1814,  when  Mr.  Canning  ac 
oepted  the  embassy  to  Lisbon.  Besides  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  Seaford  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne^  there  w«re 
oAer  peribiis!-^for  instance,  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Mor%,  with  whom   Mr.  Canning  formed  friendships  at 
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Chrint  Church,  and  whidbi  continued  equally  uniotemiptful 
by  any  political  difierenoest  There  were  others,  whose 
friend^ip  survived  the  difference  in  their  political  oiunion^ 
as  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Carlisle — others,  again,  with 
whom  Mr.  Canning  formed  earlier  friendships  at  fUcocw 
and  which  equally  subsisted  through  his  life,  as  Mr.  Frerei 
and  Mr.  Smith,  late  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lincoln,  and 
a  writer  in  the  Microcosm^  and  Mr.  George  EUis.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  names  of  other  eminent  meu^  were  it  not 
that  the  detail  would  embrace  an  enumeration  beyond  the 
intended  scope  and  limit  of  this  essay. 

Mr.  Canning,  on  obtiuning  a  bachelor^s  degree^  entered 
himself  a  student  of  Lincoln'^s  Inn.  Although  he  became  ;a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln'^s  Inn,  and  took  chwnbers 
there,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pursued  the  stiuly 
of  the  law  with  any  serious  intention  of  adopting  she  legaj 
profession  as  a  provision  for  life.  .  He  studied  it  rather 
with  a  view  of  understanding  the  principles  of  the  consdtUi- 
tion,  than  of  cultivating  the  practice  of  the  courts.  The 
quips  and  quiddities  of  legal  forms  were  ford^  to  his 
taste  and  habits.  The  tone  and  bent  of  his  genius  did 
not  prompt  him  to  a  very  earnest  study  of  the  works  of 
those  erudite  persons,  Peelius  Cortimu  atque  Poplicolm 
qui  excidanSre  catuas  Latinij  whose  precepts  and  whose 
precedents  the  black-letter  men  and  special  pleaders  of 
the  inns  of  coiut  hold  in  far  higher  estimation  than  they 
do  the  spirit  of  Chatham,  or  the  wisdom  of  Burke,  or  the 
philosophy  of  Bacon.  In  all  the  discussions  upcm  legal  sub- 
jects in  Parliament,  in  which  Mr.  Canning  took  a  part,  he 
prcifaced  his  observations  by  expressing  a  wish,  that  he 
might  merely  be  understood  as  an  ^^  unlearned  member^^ 
and  as  offering  the  observations  which  a  oonunon  sense  cogoa- 
denition  of  the  subject  suggested.  It  was.  abput  th^ 
period,  whilst  Mr.  Canning  was  a  studait  of  Lincoln^ 
Inn,  that  his.  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  pre- 
vi«iusly  noticed  him  as  a  promising  schoolboy,  ripened  into 
intimacy ;  but  it  was  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  S.  Canning,  h^  ynifi 
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itidtbt^fUFllis  iMtoductkni  to  Mmm.  Fox,  Burke,  General 
Ktsf^tricki'tind'the  leading  Whigs  of  the  day^  Mr.  Fox 
iHis^'fitdiiSiMj  cc»i»ulted  about  placing  him  at  Eton.  It 
Irt'hot  triilf,  aahns  been  alleged,  thai  Mr.  Sheridan  wa#, 
M  tmy,  ihreti  the  most  remote  degree  of  kindred)  related  to 
faim:-^-neither  is  it  true,  as  has  been  alleged  also,  that 
Sheridan -contributed  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Can^ 
jM^s  education;. and,  indeed,  the  only  record  that  there 
is  of  any' pecuniary  obligation  between  them,  is  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Mobre^  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  one  evening,  shortly  before  his  death,  a^iressed  a 
note  to  Mr.' Canning,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  rec]^uesting 
the' loan  of  100/.;  with  which  request  Mr.  Canning  instantly 
€ptapued. 

'Irtie  consideration  of  Mr.  Canning^s  character,  as  a  pul^c 
ttttii,  commences  almost  immediately  on  the  completion  of 
Ids  academic  course.  Whilst  he  was  studying  for  tlie  bar,  he 
had  aogni^ted,  at  several  private  societies,  the  distinguished 
Mputation  as  a  speaker  winch  he  had  previously  obtained  at 
V)xf(^* 

*  Tllie  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
tlioiigh  somewhat  curious  in  its  circumstances^  is  attri«- 
batable  to  the  same  honourable  source  from  which  be 
derived  all  his  distinction  in  after  life — ^his  own  talents. 
The  celebrity  of  those  talents  reached  the  minister.  Mr. 
Pitt,  throo}^  a  private  channel,  communicated  his  de- 
flfaie  to  seel  Mr.  Canning.'^  With  thisrequirition  Mr.  Canning, 
lif  'Cdnise,  readily  complied.  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  immediately 
da  tbeir  m^bdng  to  declare  to  Mr.  Canning  the  object  of  his 
requiesting  an  interview  with  him;— which  was  to  state,  that  he 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Canniiig^s  reputation  as  a  sdiolar  and  a 
*i^dJcer,'  and  that,  if  he  concurred  in  the  policy  which 
^0Ov6nttfient  was  then  pursuing,  arrangements  would  be 
^^iii^  td  faialitate  his  introduction  into  Parliament.  After 
if  l^idl'exjpbxiation  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Canning, 
'fif^tne  l^ogs  of' each  on  all  the  important  public  ques- 
tions' g#-'"^  tiicnncnt,  the  result  was,  on  Mr.  Cannihg^s 
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port,  the  detennination  to  ooimect  hiuM^  politically  with- 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt^  the  offer  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  He  may  have  confided  this  determination  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  or  possibly  may  have  consulted  him;  but 
even  the  assertion,  so  frequently  made,  that  Sheridan*^ 
advice  mainly  influenced  him  in  this  important  step,  is  sus- 
tained by  no  competent  authority.  This  acquieseence  in 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning's  friends  knew 
to  be  consistent  with  his  previously  avowed  and  oob^ 
adentious  coiivicdon,  as  when  he  had  no  motives  of  in- 
terest to  sway  him  in  adopting  that  conviction^  and  very 
strong  ones  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  he  had  uncompro- 
misingly expressed  it  in  the  Whig  circle  in  which  he  prin- 
cipally moved,  and  by  which,  in  the  ordinary  ccfone  of 
events,  it  was  natural  he  should  have  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament. 

It  is  alike  important  for  the  trudi  of  history,  and  due  in 
justice  to  the  fame  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  state,  that  his  opinions 
respeeting  the  French  Revolution  were  formed,  uid  his 
principles  determined,  long  before  a  prospect  presented  itself 
of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt.  It  jm  true  that 
his  early  associates  were,  for  die  most  part,  persons  of  Whig 
principles  ;-^his  uncle,  who  superintended  his  educatioo^  w«i 
an  avowed  Whig; — and  his  own  writings  and  speeches  at  the 
University,  breathe  warm  sendments  in  favour  of  those 
liberal  principles  with  which  the  name  of  that  important 
political  party  in  the  state  has  been  identified.  The  French 
Revolution,  however,  was  a  pn>d%iour  event  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  was  not  to  be:  dealt,  with  according 
to  any  settled  prinei{4es^  by  w&idi  'Wtiga  and  Tories 
had  hitherto  bsen  discriminated  in  this  oountiy .  By  the 
leaders  of  both  parties,  at  its  oommencementy  it  was  a^ 
proved ;  for  it  is  an  historkal  truth,  that  fisvouraUe  senti- 
tnents  towards  the  Ficneb  Revolution  were  at  first  expressed, 
not  only  by  Mr.  Fox  (whose  generous  nature  expanded  into 
« Ittve  of  f reedon  in  every  dime,  and  pnmppted  him  to  hail, 
"With  enthusiastic  ardour,  the  first  effiirtsof  a  mighty  people. 
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;  itiiimjuttl  iMerddti  of  tbdr  invaded  libertie8)«  but  by 
Mc  Pitt^  wiK>in  lew  persons  will  suspecL  of  a  too  sanguine 
temperament^  or  of  any  dangerous  ebullition  of  feelii^  in 
ftivour  of  freedom — ^he  too  hailed  the  French  Revolution  in 
i^  origin ;-— «ad  declared  his  conviction,  *^  that  the  present 
ccmvulsions  in  France  must,  socmer  ox  later,  temiinate  in 
ganetal  harmony  and  regular  order.  Whenever  the  situation 
of  France  should  become  restored,  it  would  prove  freedom 
rightly  understood — freedom  resulting  from  good  order  and 
good  government;  and,  thus  circumstanced,  France  would 
stand  forward  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  powers  in  Europe; 
die  would  enjoy  that  just  kind  of  Hberty  whicli  he  venerated^ 
and  the  invaluable  existence  of  which  it  was  his  duty,  as  an. 
Englishman,  particularly  to  cherish.'" 

In  the  general  exultation  which  the  French  Revolution, 
at  its  first  burst,  awakened,  even  among  the  temperate  ad- 
vocates of  well  reguliiEled  freedom,  tlnroughout  Europe,  Mr. 
Canmng,  with  a  mind  fredi  from  the  contanjpktion  of  those 
lieroic  acfaievcinents  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  ^  raised 
Hp  the  Gre^  and  Roman  name  with  such  « lustfe^^  San- 
guinely  participated.  This  admiration,  however,  was  linoted 
to  the  princif^  of  the  necessity  df  adjusting  die  inequafitieo 
ef  the  pditieal  conditkm  of  Fnmoe-K>f  oori^cting  its  abuses 
«-4md  of  remodelling  and  invigvMraiting  theinstitMonswhick 
a  kmg  series  of  acts  of  misgovemment  had  enfeebled.  Mr. 
Ganning*s  ofHnions  reepecting  the  French  Revolution,  how-* 
ever,  had  undergone  a  diange  previous  to  his  acquaint-i 
ance  with  Mr.  Pitt^  and  it  was  that  change  which  led  to  his 
eonnexicm  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  his  determinaticm  not  to 
CQimect  himself  politically  with  the  Whig  par^.  This  de« 
termination  was  strei^rthened  by  the  course  whidi  Mr. 
Fox  and  others  of  the  Whigs  took  about  this  tkae^  and 
which  poduoed  the  separation  between  "Mr.  Fat  and  Ifli 
Grey,  on  the  one  nde,  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Wind* 
iiam,  OR  the  other;  and  peibaps  the  most  intelligible  and 
iBost  correct  explanation  of  Mr.  Ganning^s  determinatioii 
Ml  to  ecMiseet  himsdf  widi  the  Wfa%  party,  but^attaoh 
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himaelf  to  Mr.  Pitt,  k  to  state,  that  his  decision  WM  forfned 
upon  the  same  grounds  which  induced  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land) Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
those  who  acted  with  them,  to  separate  from  Mr.  Fox,  and 
take  <^ce  tmder  Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the  same  period  of  time, 
thou^  independently  of  them,  and  without  any  concert. 

^^It  is  questionable,^  says  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Life  of 
Sheridan,  *^  whether,  in  thus  resolving  to  join  the  ascendant 
aide,  Mr.  Canning  has  not  conferred  a  greater  benefit  on  the 
country,  than  he  ever  would  have  been  able  to  effect  in  the 
ranks  of  his  original  friends.  That  party,  which  has  jiow  ao 
long  been  the  soledepositaryof  the  power  of  the  state,  hadf  in 
addition  to  the  original  narrowness  of  its  principles,  contrnded 
all  that  proud  obstinacy  in  antiquated  error,  which  is  the  io- 
variaUe  characteristic  of  such  monopolies;  and  which,  how- 
ever consonant  with  its  vocation,  as  the  chosen  instrument  of 
the  Crown,  should  have  long  since  invalided  it  in  the  aeryjee 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  Son^  infusion :  of  tthe 
spirit  c^  the  times  into  this  body  had  become  necessary  ev^ea 
for  its  preservation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhalemeat  of 
youthful  l»ieath  has  been  recommended  by  some  physicians 
to  the  infirm  and  superannuated.  This  renovating  inapiratioB 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Canning  has  supplied.  His  first  political 
lessons  were  derived  from  sources  too  sacred  to  hb  youag 
admiration  to  be  forgotten.  He  has  carried  the  spirit  of  these 
lessons  with  him  into  the  councils  which  he  joined,  and,  by  the 
vigour  of  the  graft,  which  already,  indeed,  shows  itself  iq  the 
fruits^  bids  fair  to  chsnge  altogether  the  nature  of  toryism.*^ 

Thus  Mr.  Canning  entered  into  public  life^  the  avowed 
pupil  of  Mr.  Pitt  He  was  returned  to  Parliament,  in  ITdS^ 
tor  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There 
have  been  few  persons,  on  whom  was  imposed,  in  an  equf^ 
degree,  the  difficulty — or  wl^o  Yf&re  so  keenly  sensitive  of  it 
as  Mr.  Canning— -of  proving  himself  equal  to  the  fame  fof 
eloquence,  which  had  preceded  him,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons before  he  became  a  member  of  it.  Througjhout  the 
first  sesidon  that  he  sat  in  Parliament^  his  attention  was 
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active  and  vigilant— his  attendance  constant ;— 4)ut  although 
alluKng  opportunities  for  oratorical  display  were  not  wanting, 
he  preserved  strict  silence.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  this 
first  session^  to  acquire  the  useful  knowledge  of  the  forms 
and  practices' of  Parliament*  His  exampleyin  this  respect, 
may  be  serviceable  to  young  members  of  Parliament,  who  are 
too  apt  to  yield  to  the  perilous  temptation  of  making  set 
^MeeheS'  *^  oUt  o*  joint  i^the  time."  The  propriety  of  this 
forbeai*ah)ee  might  be  justified  by  more  than  one  instance,  of 
m^  of  real  oratorical  ability,  who  have  failed,  by  pursuing 
an  opporite  course.  Mr.  Canning^s  maiden  speech  was 
made  on  the  81st  of  Januarys  1794,  in  favour  of  the  subsidy, 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  King  oi  Sardinia.  In  the  es- 
timation of  his  friends^  and  of  the  House»  this  speedi,  though 
equal  to  die  subject,  was  hardly  on  a  level  with  his  own  &me. 
It  Mstaini^,  without'  materially  enhancing,  the  reputation 
that  he  had  already  acquired.  Those  whose  reoollectionft 
bear  them*  back  to  the  remote  day,  in  which  this  great  states^ 
mm  fiiBt  started^  into  political  life,  and  those^  who  have  only 
wifnessedfthe  matured  brilliancy  of  his  care^,  will  alike  fed 
delight  in  tracing  to  its  source,  that  ridi  stream  of  do- 
4q|«enee  which,  for  more  than  thirtjr  years,  has  flowed,  majestic 
and  resistlete,  the  pride  and  omam^t  of  a  great  nation. 
Wllen  we  consider  the  celebrity  which  Mr.  Canning  had 
obtained  at  Oxf6rd  for  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  and 
dasfflc  elegance  of  his  compositions,*  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  his  first  speech  should  bear  a  marked  analogy,  in 
the  structure  of  its  exordium,  to  one  .of  the  most  memorable 
speeches  of  the  Athenian  orator.*  In  this  ispeedtk  the  varied 
pdwers  df  its  author  are  tolerably  well  exemplified,  and  we 
may  now  look  back  to  it  as  to  the  dawn  of  that  resbtless  do* 
quenoe,  which  has  since  so  often 

•■  Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy." 
The  language  throughout    bears    the   sterling  stamp  of 
authentidty,  though  the  impression  is  faint  as  compared 
with  more  recent  specimens.     The  periods,  indeed,  are  nof 

*  Demofihenes,  Pliilip.  1st. 
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flo  exquisitely  polished,  as  ¥rlieii  ondly  delivevdl  by  Bfr. 
Canning  they  must  have  been.  But  the  matsteily  array  of 
the  argument,  that  is  to  say,  the  strongest  and  most  in* 
dubitabie  characteristic  cf  aB,  is  pn»erred  in  gkming, 
vig6it>us  perfection.  A  capital  instance  df  ttiis  ttiay  be  ob. 
served  in  the  two-fold  division  of  the  question.  Tl^  simple 
proposition,  which  a  less  exp^  logician  would  haVe  first 
discussed,  is  reserved,  with  admirably  dexterity,  until  the 
specious  disjunctive  is  disposed  d£  The  former-— the  real 
point  to  be  estaUished-^is  thrown  by  with  afjpar^t  indif* 
ference ;  while  the  latter,  Aough  really  a  subordinate  topic^ 
is  discussed  with  an  earnestness  which  presupposes  the  con* 
cession  of  the  main  question  itsel£  Men^  minds  being  once 
ei^aged  in  details— calculating  the  plus  and  minus  of  ex* 
pediency — forgetting  that  a  few  nunutes  before  tkey  had 
rejected  a  measure  in  Udo^  of  which  they  are  noir  deli- 
berately  arranging  the  sevted  part»— just  at  thi^  unguarded 
moment,  the  orator  comes  down  upon  them,  with  a  torrent 
of  argumentative  declamation  against  the  olgections  to  the 
inain  question,  enlisting  their  passions  and  prgudioea  as  be 
goes  along,  imtil  he  at  length  excites  ahrm  for  the  very 
existence  of  die  British  Constitution,  and  an  antipathy  to 
the  revolutionary  principles,  which^  he  tnrges,  are  involved 
fai  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  a  q)eedi,  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  which  are  really  considerable. 

The  Address  on  the  Eing^s  Speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament,  in  1795,  was  moved  by  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  and 
teoonded  by  Mr.  Canning.  His  speech,  on  this  occasion, 
contains  some  fine  bursts  of  eloquence.  The  passage  relating 
to  the  cruelties  practised  by  Buonaparte  in  Switzerland,  is 
an  impressive  and  deeply  aflbcting  descriptkio.  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  spoke  of  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Canning's,  and  of  the  admirable  address  with  which  it  was 
delivered,  as  one  that  afforded  an  indication  of  even  greater 
abilities  than  fame — wjiich  had  been  busy  in  his  praise-— 
had  hitherto  awarded  him. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  ui  the  spring  of  1796.    A  short 
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thfUB  previpus  ta  its  di98olutioii,  Mr.  Camung  a^pted  the 
office  of  IMiec  Secretary  for  Fordga  Affairs  to  ]U>rd  Gineii- 
villew  ..The  next  session  he  was  returned  for  Wetodovef . 
During  the  sessioa  of  1796  and  1797  Mrw  Canning  chieflj 
confined  his  attention  to  the  immediate  and  laborious  duties 
which  his  office  required. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Cannings  on  the  Skve  Trade^  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  is  as  fuHy  and  faithfulljr 
exhibitdve  of  the  various  merits  of  his  oratorical  style  as  any 
speech  throughout  it.  It  abounds  in  the  most  fdidtous 
points  of  wit)  of  argument,  of  clasacal  beauty,  and  historical 
illustration.  From  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  and  even 
before  it,  Mr.  Cannii^  contributed  his  most  assdduous  and 
earnest  endeavours  to  the  glorious  effort  of  redeeming  hu- 
manity from  the  disgrace,  and  the  British  nation  from  the 
deep  dishonour  of  the  Slave  Trade.  He  was  one  of  the  **  fear- 
less and  fmthfiil  few,^  who  resisted  the  powerful  interests 
apposed  to  the  abolition  of  this  nefarious  traffic,  at  a  period 
when  there  was  the  greatest  merit — because  there  was  then 
the  greatest  difficulty — ^in  resistance.  At  the  outset  of 
Mr.  Canning'^s  public  life,  the  Slave  Trade  was  openly 
and  bddly  upheld  as'  a  source  of  social  strength-^as  a  legi- 
timate  and  necessary  means  of  national  wealth.  The  aboli- 
tionists were  libelled  as  fanatical  enthusiasts  ;-^amid  misre- 
presentations of  motives,  and  calumnies  of  conduct,  however, 
he  fought  the  good  fight,  side  by  side  of  the  benevolent 
Wilberforce,  and  lived  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  with  the  other 
good  men  engaged  in  the  same* cause,  at  the  triumph  they 
had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  afflicted  humanity.  The  con- 
sinnmation  of  this  great  work  of  comprehensive  benevolence 
did  not  take  place  until  1824,  when,  under  Mr.  Canning'^s 
•auqnoes,  the  Slave  Trade  Piracy  Bill  was  passed,  which 
niade  this  horrible  system  of  man-stealing  a  capital  felony. 
Not  contmted  with  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  Mr. 
Canning  was  engaged — and  it  was  among  the  last  of  his  l^s- 
Wive  efforts — in  devising  safe,  politic,  and  efficient  m^easures 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  itself.     To  no  omse  was 
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hft  mora  anxioutljr  and  usefiiUy  devoted ;  and  for  ^tio  ^cattie 
mate-  than  that  of  the  unemancipated  daT«,  should  Wd  be 
diqiofed  to  say,  were  it  permitt^  tis  to  enter  ioloa  eMi^ 
promise  with  die  ordinances  of  FroTidence— • 

•*  He  should  have  died  hereafter." 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1797,  the  first  num]^,  ot 
the  Anti-jacobin  Beview,  or  Weekly  Examiner,  appe^t^* 
Of  this  work  Mr.  GifiTord  was  the  editor;— Mr.  C$iui|t^. 
was  the  most  popular  contributor  ;-rLord  Seaford,  ]tfr. 
G.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Frere,  were  also  understood  to  be  r^ry 
•  powerful  supporters  of  it     The  object  of  the. work-  was 
to  attack,  by  ridicule,  the  principles  of  unrestraii^ed  de>»; 
mocracy  then  desolating  France,  which,  as  a  nati^,  bad  kxig. 
ceased  to  move  in  its  regular  and  natural  orbit,  and  which' 
np w  threatened  destruction  to  every  well  organized  system  of 
government  throughout  Europe^  by  attenlpting  to ;  wbirl. 
surrounding  nations  in  its  dangerous  deviation.     Some  pef«« 
sons,  formidable  less  for  their  number  and  talents  thanifor 
th^r  spirit  and  activity,  which  served  them  as  an  equivalent,  • 
strove  to  disseminate,  what  are  well  understood  by  tb^tesstf 
*^  French  principles'*^  in  this  country.    To  the  success  o£: 
their  mischievous  machinations,  the  Auti-jaoofaip  Revisw: 
served  as  a  most  salutiury  check.     The  pieces  attnbutedto? 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  Anti-jacobin  were  characterised  by  a 
light,  sportive,  and  satirical  vein  of  humour.    ^^  The  Knife  > 
Grii^der  ;'^   <<  The  inscription  on  the  cell  of  Mrs.  Brownijgt 
the  prenticecide  ;*"  the  more  elaborate  and  serious  salire  o£. 
",New  Morality  r  and  "  The  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Jean 
Bon  St.  Andre,*^  are  amongst  the  most  admired  poetical  cm^ 
tributions  to  the  work.   The  exclusive  merit  ot  thesp  CQiugpo- 
sitions,  however,  does  not  belong  tp  Mr,  Caiming;. indeed- 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  portions  ^fafch'bdoBg 
to  ^ach  author^  as  most  of  the  ppems  in  the  Antirjuccj^. wiser 
joint^  c^j^tloqsi  i^id.  as  Mr.  Canning  avowed  nw^;0t 
the^— none  f(f  theni.  can  prpperly  be  cited  as  his  ofimposMt 
tiops.    Althofigh  ^n. ^aivmg  didnpt authiHrise. tl^iAssor-l 
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tioQ  of.  bis  claim  to  any.  particular  pieoe*  in  the  publioataon^ 
lie  did  not  disavow  his  cotmeiion  with  it,  nor  did  he  show  a 
dispositioa  at  any  time  to  retract  any  of  the  saitimelitB  Gon« 
tained  in  the  Anti-jaoobin.  He  adhered  with  constancy  to  a 
declaration  which  he  made  in  Parliament  in  1807 : — "  That 
he  felt  no  shame  for  the  character  or  principles  of  the  *  Anti- 
jacobin  ;*  nor  any  other  sorrow  for  the  share  he  had  had  in 
it,  than  that  which'  the  imperfection  of  his  pieces  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire.*" 

The  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  propounded 
to  the  English  Parliament  in  1799-  In  the  discussions  upon 
this  moBt  important  subject  Mr.  Canning  took  a  prominent 
port  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  two  excellent  speeches  in 
support  of  this  measure  without  beii^  satisfied,  that  it  was 
the  conviction  of  the  speaker,  that  great  and  substantial  advan- 
tages would  be  derived  from  it  as  well  to  Ireland  as  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  well  known  that  the  Irish  Parliament  were  at  first 
adverse  to  a  legislative  union.  The  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  m»omplidiment  of  this  measure  belong  properly  to 
the  history  of  the  empre.  Without,  therefore,  inoppottimely 
discussitig  here  whether  the  measure  itself  was  ah  unrighteous 
infringement  of  the  Jinal  adjustment  of  178S,  or  pronouncing 
upon  the  purity  of  the  political  morality  by  which  Iiord 
Castleteagh  conciliated  ^e  opposition  which  was  at  first 
raised  to- it  in  Ireland — it  is  more  accordant  with  the  design 
of  this  Memoir,  to  remark,  that  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Can;^ 
nbg,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion;  Ro- 
man Cathdic  Emancipation  was  held  out  in  terms  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken  as  an  inducement  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  accede  to  it. 

Many  persons  in  this  country — some  of  them  deservedly 
rttpeoted  fbr  thrir  station  and  talents — under  the  denomina- 
tion of  ^^  Pitt  Clubs,"^  attribute  to  that  statesman,  the  dis- 
creditable  design  of  double-dealing  with  the  Catholics,  by 
*•  holding  the  word  of  promise  to  their  ear  to  break  it  to 
their  bope.^  -  It  is  therefore  due  in  fairness  not  less  to  Mr. 
Pitt  than  to  Mr.  Canning,  whose  opinional  attachment  to 
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Mr.  Flit  irfcMtifies  Us  fesuinems  with  thoie  of,  that  mi- 
whkat  IQ  letrieve  their  charactors  from  the  di^praoe  of  this 
ivqpAited  dupttcsitj^  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fia  to  the  late  Ku;^,* 
faeffious  to  his  rea^aatkaiof  off ce» establishes^ beycaid  caril 
or  oontcadictioii^that  the  imperious  expediency  mid  justice 
of;  carrying  this  quesdon  after  the  Union  was  the  deeply- 
imincsaed  ceiivktion  of  his  mind;  and  that  an  assurance 
waa  given  by  him  to  the  Irish  Catholicsy  that  after  the 
Union  the  question  should  be  carried. 

The  present  is  the  twaity-eighth  year  since  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  of  the  Union  ;--yet  the  daims  c^  the  Cath<h 
UcSftp  which  the  Caith  cf  the  English  minister  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  English  nation  were  pledged^  haye  not  been 
conceded.  How  mnch  longer  this  measure  of  long-withhdd 
juatice  may  be  delayed^  it  ia  not  within  our  province 
to  datermme ;  but  it  is  surely  no  presumi^ous  opinion 
U^  dedare>.  tih»t  the  Umon  has  not  been  productive  of 
tb^i  advantages  wiudsi  k  might  have  been,  had  faith  been 
pceserv^  wi|h  Ireland  by  Catholic  Emancipation  foUowing 
q^ck  upon  it,  And»  indeed^  the  experience  of  the  past 
warianta  the  cm^ect  ure  as  to  the  future,  that,  until  that  ques- 
ti(9i^ia  set  at  rest,,  which  aamudi  agitates  menV  minds  in  both 
cowlri^  every  other  measure  of  intended  relief  will  be 
in^ptjaalvfor  the  traoquillixation  and  prospaity  of  Irelapid. 
Until  the  two  oountpea  are  united,  not  merely  in  law,  but 
in  affept^,  by  the  ooncessbn  of  this  question,  the  expedi- 
ency and  justice  of  which  are  founded  on  the  law  (^  nature— 
the.  law  of  the  Gospd— on  positive  treaty  ;-* intestine  wars 
if  Iceland  wiU  continue  to  be  suppressed  by  military  force 
—the  Insurrection  Act,  with  short  intervals  of  suspension  a» 
h^eretofcre,  will  be  the  common  law  of  the  land— oqpttal  and 
ipdustry  eai?^  find  no  resting  place  there — a  ferocious 
sjbni^ggle  between  the  oppressors  and  oppressed  will  be  pro^ 
l^^ged--the  re^oirces  and  energi^  of  the  nation  impover- 

^  €orreA^Q|(jl#nce  heiweejx  His  Majesty  Geor^  IIi;^  Mi*^  Pitt, 
a^d  Lord  |i^n]foii»  oja  the  Qatholic  Qu«;stiyu. 
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idled,'' and  its  spirit  wasted  and  broken  iii  utmatural  and 
disastrous 'ooaflicts. 

As  maiijr  of  the  most  biiUiaiit  ^[^eechea  in  the  present 
collection  vftre  defivered  on  the  CatboHe  Question,  and  as, 
whenever  this  great  measure  of  justice  shall  hare  been 
achieved,  its  success  will  be  mainly  attributable  to  the 
sup^-CTilnent  services  rendered  to  it  by  Mr.  Canning,  aot 
more  by  his  eloquence  than  by  the  spirit  of  his  policy ;— il 
may  not  be  ill-timed  or  unseasonable  to  state  hare,  biriefly^ 
the  giDimds  on  which  his  advocacy  of  it  mainly  rested. 
He  invariably  declared  that  he  did  not  regard  the  mea^ 
sure  as  an  abstract  quesdoii  of  right  The  participation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  poHtical  power  he  supported 
on  the  ground  of  eapediency — the  urgency  of  which  exp&» 
diency,  in  his  opinion,  daily  and  hourly  increased.  The 
subject  appeared  to  him  always  a  question  of  policy,  liable 
to  great  and  many  variations— ms  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the 
time  in  whidi  it  was  to  be  carried — the  state  (^  publio 
eipinionin  England  regarding  it — and  the  securities  with 
which  it  was  to  be  accompanied,  so  as  to  allow  no  reasonable 
apprehension  of  insecurity  to  that  system  of  religion  which 
h  associated  and  incorporated  with  the  political  firmme  of  this 
nation,  and  by  ^vidiich,  it  was  his  opinicni,  its  civil  esiaUish-. 
Inents  are  upheld  and  consecrated.  He  proposed  seeuritiea 
in  the  biD  of  1818,  which,  together  with  the  bill,  were  re^ 
jected.  These  proposed  securities  dissatisfied  those  who 
called  for  them,  and  still  more  dissatisfied  the  Catholics^  toac 
whose  relief  the  measure  was  intended.  From  that  time 
forward  he  declined  to  be  what  he  termed  **  a  security- 
grinder,'*^  and  in  the  last  speech  which  he  ever  pronounced 
upon  this  question,  he  pretty  intelligibly  stated  his  con- 
viction, that  the  practice  of  calling  for  securities  in  one 
Honse  of  Parliament,  and  of  rejecting  them  in  another^ 
was  an  unfeur  and  insincere  mode  of  objection,  resorted 
to  by  the  opponents  of  the  question,  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  any  measure  whatever  of  relief.  ^^  In  this 
House,^'  said  he,   ^^  I  am  twitted  for  the  want  of  secu-^ 
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ritie»-^«iid  in  the'odle^,  secorities  are  rejected  With  coni 
tempt,  and  thus  this  well-established  see-saw  renders  it  im- 
possible that  any  bill' should  be  devised  whidi  should 
eseape  both  Houses.*^  His  determination  not  to  8itpp6rt 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  on*  the  abstract  principle  of  right; 
and  his  advocacy  of  their  claims,  under  any  circumstanceit^ 
prevented  iiim  from  being  at  any  time  very  popular  ehh'er 
amongst  the  Catholics  or  their  opponents.  That  he 'had  a 
higher  motive — his  country'^s  goo(t-^than  the  expected  gra^ 
tjtude'of  the  Catholics  to  actuate  his  conduct,  is  proved 
by  riie  persevering  consistency  with  which,  ^  through  gdod 
report  and  evil  repoit,^  he  advocated  their  cause,  and  by 
the  sacrifices  which  he  made  in  their  service.  His  speechfor 
the  Bupphression  of  Unlawful  Associations  in  Ireland,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  present  collection,  contains  en^tentf 
<xf^tbeprincifdes  'on  which  he  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  ;a— 6f  the  Cabinet  negotiations  which,  from  time  to 
time,  the  consideration  of  these  chums  ori^nated  ;^— and  of 
the  frequefft  instances  in  which  he  declined  office,  and  sur- 
rendered other  favoorite  objects  of  his  ambition  to  promote 
their  satisfactory  and  final  ^ad^stment. 
<  In*  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  another  rule  of 
action  which  Mr.  Calming  observed,  was  to  hold  no  consult- 
ation with'^ther  the  priesthcMxl  or  laity  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  persuarion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ments, which  were  to  accompany^  or  to  be  consequent  upon, 
the  carrying  of  the  question  in  Parliament,  for  he  maintained 
that  the  duty  of  Parliament  was  ^  to  inquire,  deliberatie, 
and  determine,  as  to  the  course  which  it  was  wise,  upright, 
and  expedient  to  pursue,  and  having  done  so.  Parliament 
^MMlld  not  invite  the  Catiiolics  to  accept  or  reject,  but  call 
upon  them  to  obey.*"  The  constant  and  vehement  agitation 
of  the  cpiestiont  by  the  Catholics  thonselves,  he  regarded  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  their  proscription 
from  the  pale  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  their  agitating  it^and  the  topics  with  which  they 
sometimes  associated  ic>  were,  in  his  judgment,  inju^&.ious 
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9nd  iiyurious  to  the  suocesa  of  their  ^cause.  He  was  wisely 
sensible,  however,  that  the  indiscretion  with  which  a  mao 
may  advocate  the  redress  of  his  own  wrongs,  should  not  be  rei. 
garded  as  a  ground  of  wantonly  perpetuating  them.  Dis- 
content, indeed,  has  never  yet  vented  itself  in  measured,  tame^ 
and  courtly  phrase»-*-there  is  no  record,  in  the  history  ^ 
nations,  of  an  abject  and  degraded  people  being  drilled  and 
disciplined  **  to  writhe  with  grace  and  groan  in  melody.^  In 
reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  it  should  fur- 
ther be  remembered,  that  if  they  sometimes  exhibit  the 
roughness  of  the  hand  of  Esau,  it  is  because  they  have  not 
been  attended  to,  when  they  spoke  in  the  smoothness  of  the 
voice  of  Jacob. 

Mr.  Cannii^  was  married  in  July,  1800,  to  Miss  Joan 
Scott,  daughter  and  coJieiresai>f  Gena^  Scott.  The  elder 
sister  of  this  lady  had  been  married  a  short  time  previously 
to  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  now  Duke  of  Portland.  This 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss  Scott  was  in  every  respect 
advantageous  to  Mr.  Canning.  Her  society  rendered  him 
hMfipy — ^her  fortune  made  him  independent — gave  weight 
and  authority  to  his  talents — and  facilitated  his  advancen^eut 
to  those  high  stations  in  the  Government  (^  the  country,  to 
which,  by  the  exercise  of  those  talents,  he  had  'vindicatedhis 
qualification.  Early  in  1801,  the  disappointment  of  Mn 
Fitt,  in  all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  King  to  confirm  that  ex>- 
pectation  which  had  been  held  out  to  the  Catholics  of  Ire^ 
land  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  led  to  the  resignation  of  that 
minister,  and  the  diss(dution  of  his  administration.  Several 
poetic  effusicms — decrying  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ciington,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister,  were 
erroneously  attributed  to  Mr.  Canning :— :with  the  exception 
of  th^  *^  Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm,*  there  is  no  suf« 
fident .  authority  for   stating  that  any  (^  the  •  poems,  on 

•  THE  PILOT  THAT  WEATHERED  THE  STORM. 

'If  hnifrd  the' loud  whirlwind  that  mfHed  the  dieep, 
'  The  sk^y  if  ti<y  loAge^  dark  tempests  defbrm ; 
iWlMHioiir  periismrt  past;  shall  our  gratitude  sleep?    -  .  - "  .f  ' 
No  t^Here  '•  to  the  Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm ! 
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poUtieal  Milijects,  triuch  appeared  about  this  period^  were 
oomposed  by  him. 

This  admirable  lyric  composition  was  arowedly  written 
by  Mr.  Canning,  and  was  compoaed  lor  the  first  meetiag  of 
the  Pitt  Club,  to  the  formation  of  which  Mr.  Caiuiing  waa 
mainly  instrumentaL  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of 
the  members  of  Mr»  Addington^s  administration  attended  the 
early  meetings  oi  the  club,  though  many  of  them  have  mob 
perverted  its  anniversary  meetings  to  purposes  of  intolerance, 

:  At  the  footitool  of  Power  let  flattery  fawn. 
Let  Faction  her  idols  extol  to  the  skies ; 
1*0  Virtue,  in  humble  resentment  withdrawn, 
Unblamed  may  the  merits  of  gratitude  rise. 

•  And  shall  n.ot  bis  memory  to  Britain  be  dear. 
Whose  example  with  eury  all  nations  behold  ^ 
A  Statesman  oohiass'd  by  intVest  or  fear. 
By  power  uncorrupted,  untainted  by  gold  ? 

Who.  when  terror  and  doubt  through  the  unirerse  reign*d. 
While  rapine  and  treason  their  standards  unfurl'dy 

The  heart  and  the  hopes  of  his  country  maintained. 

And  one  kingdom  preserved  *midst  the  wreck  of  the  world. 

Unheeding,  unthankful,  we  bask  in  the  blaze. 
While  the  beams  of  the  sun  in  full  mlyerty  shine ; 

When  he  sinks  into  twilight,  with  fondness  we  gaze. 
And  mark  the  mild  lustre  that  gilds  his  decline. 

'  Lo!  Pitt,  when  the  course  of  thy  greatness  is  o'er. 

Thy  talents,  thy  virtues,  we  fondly  recall ! 
,    Now  justly  we  prize  thee,  when  lost  we  deplore; 

Admired  in  tliy  zenith,  but  loved  in  Ihy  fall ! 

O  f  take,  then— for  dangers  by  wisdom  repeird. 
For  evila^  by  coarage  and  constancy  braved— 

O  take!  for  a  throne  by  tky  couniels  upheld. 
The  thanks  of  a  people  thy  firmness  has  saved ! 

And,  O!  if  again  the  rude  whirlwind  should  rise! 

The  dawning  of  Peace  should  fresh  daricness  deform ! 
The  regrets  of  the  good,  and  the  fears  of  tlM  wise. 

Shall  tuni  (e  the  Pilot  that  wcathcK*4  tlit  Storm  1 
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entirely  at  varianoe  with  the  prbdpleB  of  diose  who  otigi*. 
nally  instituted  it,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  It  is  a  vuriout 
fact,  moreover^  that  it  is  now  princijudl j  supported  by  the 
very  members  and  followers  of  an  administration,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  whidi  it  was  cNriginaily  instituted. 

The  course  pursued  by  'Mr.  Canning,  on  the  formation 
of  Mr.  Addmgton^s  administraUon,  was  thia-.-'-Jie  abstained 
altogether  from  all  pariiamentary  attendance,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  his  motion  relating  to  Trinidad,  for  these  reasona : 
Mr,  Pitt  supported,  and  wished  his  friends  to  support,  Mr. 
Addington^s  government;  Mr.  Canning  could  not  reconcile 
it  to  his  opinions  to  do  so.  But,  oh  the  oth^r  hand,  he  did 
not  think  it  ri^t  to  oppose  Mr.  Addington  in  Parliament, 
having  obtained  his  seat  through  Mr.  Pitt's  influence.  He, 
therefore,  abstained  from  taking  a  part  on  any  political 
question  till  after  the  dissolution  in  1802,  when  he  obtained 
a  seat  by  his  own  means.  From  that  time  he  engaged  in  a 
very  active  opposition  to  Mr.  Addington^s  government 
On  the  renewal  cf  hostilities  with  France,  he  suppled 
Mr.  Pitt's  policy  of  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war;'  but 
even,  in  reference  to  this  policy,  he  catrefully  distinguished 
between  the  measures  and  the  men  who  recommended  them 
to  Parliament ;  and  mote  than  oiMe  pretty  intelligibly  tug- 
gested  that,  to  give  due  efficacy  to  these  nwaaures;  it  was 
expedient  that  the  execution  of  them  should  be  intrusted  to 
other  hands. 

On  the  1^  of  October,  1801,  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
liminaries  of  peace  were  exchanged  in  London  between*  Lord 
Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto.  These  prditninaries  were  the 
bads  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.  In  the  discussions 
which  took  place  on  the  preliminaries  of  peace  and  on  the 
definitive  treaty  about  to  be  entered  into  with  France,  Mr. 
Canning  took  no  further  part,  than  by  a  slight  reference  to  the 
former,  in  the  exordium  of  his  speech  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
island  of  iCTrinidad.  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  were  amcmg  the 
most  important  acquisitions  of  the  war.  As  naval  stations, 
they  were  both  of  great  value  to  those  parts  of  tbe  worid, 
lo  which  they  respectively  belong.    Bendes  kt  greit  fan.* 
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portanoe  $8  a  ^aaral  statkm,  TriiadAd^fraft  obe  ofithei 
healthy  and  productive  islands  in  the  West  indies.  Tawattlv 
an  impnyired  cultivatioa  of  thb  island,  with  a  view*  of  pftx^ 
moting  his  favourite  measute,  ^The  Abolitioft'of  <tbe  tSlafie 
Trade,^  Mr.  Cannmg  directed  his  early  attentioni  »The 
principal  object  of  his  motion  was,  that  the  planters,  to^om 
grants  of  land  in  this  island  ixfere  made,  should  tmt  be-^^ 
titled  to  lay  claim  to  indemnity  for  any  8U{qx)Bed  bstea,  whidt 
they  might  sustain  from  the  abolition  of  ^e  Slave  Trade;' He 
prc^xised  that  the  grants  should  be  disposed  of,  yiAlh  the 
express  utideiBtaiiding  that  the  Slave  Trade  diould  not  ^  be 
permitted  in  the  iriand  of  Trinidad.  In  tfais  laudable 
object,  to  its  full  extent^  he  did  not  succeed  ;•  but  die 
motion  was  attencfed  with  a  beneficial  result  of  another  load; 
by  prevelith^  the  establishment  of  a  Colonial  Legislatikre 
in  Trinidad-^a  Bpedek  of  l^islative  assembly  wUcbiis 
now  fdt  to  be  one  <^  the  greatest  impediments  to  tecdoRMi 
improvement  in  those  idands,  in  wUch  it  is^periAitted  td 
exercise  the  anomalous  right  of  legislatii^  on  alt  anatCers  of 
internal  regulation,  independently  of  tiie  plvamoiitit  talht- 
thdrity  of  Parliament  This  beneficial  result  isadverted  to 
with  sentiments  of  just  pride  in  Mr.  Canning^s  tnenHorabte 
speech,  in  explanation  -of  the  measures,  adopted  by* -His 
Mqesty^s  Govemm^t,  for  the  AmeKoration  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Siaye  Pc^uiation,  in  1824. 

**  With  respect  to  IVinidad,  I  cannot  omit  to  obsemediat, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  I,  in  diis  House,  calkd  the  attention 
of  Government  to  that  colony,  the  possession  of  which  waa 
than  recently  confirmed  to  us  by  the  peace ;  and  submitted 
a  motion,  to  theefiect  that  Trinidad  should  not  beplaeed  on 
the  same  footing  as  our  other  colonies,  by  a  ^frant  ^ 
a  Legislative  Constitutk>n ;  but  shoilld  be  j«aerved<^tinder 
the  unfettered  dominion  of  the  Crown^  for  th^  purpote 
<tf  experim^ts  for  the  Amelioratton  (rf  the  Concfitbn^  (he 
Slaves.  One  part  of  my  proposition  was,  indeed,  that  4he 
importation  of  daves  into  Trinidad  should  be  entirely  dis- 
continued. In  that  object,  I  did  not  succeed ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  congratulate  myself  and  thie  House,  if  that  motion 
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oCMorv'tkougk  noi  altogether  successful,  has  had  the  effect 
o£  keeping.  Tiinidad-  iti  a  state^  in  which  an  example  may.  be 
aet'ibere  by  the  dirieotioft  of  the  executive  power,  uncoDr- 
tndlubkib^  aivy  legvdativi^'iunemblj.'*" 

Iti  l808,;Mr.  Gaanm^  sufiported  aperies,  of  resolutiooi, 
moi^  by- Mp.*^  Paiiten,  containing  aggravated  charges  of 
miscottduet  against,  mintstfars.  lu  bis  spe^h,  on  this  <xk 
cMitHiiha  dedbred,  in  no  equrvocal  terhis,  that  th<^  polssenl 
mini^tevsr'wane  unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  country,  luid 
uKoa^dJe.  of  «dmio&tenh^  its.  affiors.  This  speech  i&  also 
WirniiriraBle»f as  >bainj?  the  only  one  proitiMinced  by  him  in 
a|p)Mitit»P'ta  Afr.  Pitt  It  should,  however,  be  bonoe  ih 
vand  that,  besides  the  bedoming  defarehce  Vith  which  lyfr. 
Ciaiwingrdiffieted  from!  him,  the  oppodtim  ia  of  a  nature^ 
caikmlnt^tntther  to  conciliate  than  .displease  luiiriend,  bM 
Hn-^Filt  a^  poiDted  out  by  Mr.  Canning»  as  the  person 
faestiqvalifiedi  at  that  crisis  <^  the  Qountry^s/diffieuky,  U> 
(oedtipy'ihephire-of  Mr.  Addlngton.;  . ;.  f 

\f ..  Tbe:pail# which  Mt^ Canning lookjin  the ensuoig. i^eteion 
oftP^rUameiit^y.  on  the  moticm  fur  Inquiring  into  the  C!onduet 
«f  the  Iiiab'Crdveninienty  evitce3  the  same  deep  interest  that 
pdryadea  all'ln^  speeches  on  questions,  oonnected  with: the 
mMirteted  pi^y :  pursued  towards  that  ilU&ted  isountry. . 

IDbe  oonduet  of  France,  in  the  early  part  of  theiyeor 
180S,  threatened  the  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities.  This 
apprehension  was  excited  by-  the  military  and  naval  pre- 
ptfationsy  tarried  on  in  the  pcvtsof  Holland,  whidi  led  to 
the  adopuon  of  additional  and  necessary  precautiona  oii  the 
pavt  of  England.  The  posture  of  European  politics,  at  .this 
period)  is  fully  exhibited  in  Mr.  Canning's  speech  on  the 
negociations  with  France.  The  exposition  to  the  eodstin^ 
udministaDBtioii,  and  the  public  distrust  .in  their  measures^ 
iiwreased  with  the  inereasiBg  difficulties .  of  the  country. 
On  the  &4  of  May,  1804,.  Mr.  Addington  resigned.  Con. 
sequent  ilpon  his  resignation,,  an  ineffectual  n^^ociation  was 
cimiediaB  ioilbrm  an.administretion;  including  the  chiefs  «f 

yoL.^i.    '  D 
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the  thif«e  political  parties,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mis  F6x,  and  Lord 
Ore&TtUe.  At  lengtii,  an  administretion  was  formed,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  once  more  resumed  the  premiership. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  impeachment  ef  Lord  Mel- 
▼ille,  for  the  employment  of  the  balances  of  public  money 
for  his  own  benefit,  when  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was  in- 
stituted. Lord  Mehrille  had  been,  for  many  years,  the 
intimate  friend,  and  the  staunchest  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt 
The  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  in  some  transactions 
referred  to  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  Naval  CommissioaearB, 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Canning,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
Throughout  the  inquiry,  he  proved  that  he  was  ^^  clear  in 
his  high  office.^  The  best  mode  for  conducting  this  im- 
peachment,  was  the  last  subjecton  which  Mr.  Pitt  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  died  on  Thursday,  the  S8rd  of 
January,theanniversaryof  thatday  on  Which,five-and-twenty 
years  before,  he  had  first  been  a  member  of  the  Brltisli 
sefiate.  The  result  of  this  impeachment  was,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  pronounced  Lord  Melville  guilty  of  gross  mis- 
conduct in  that  office,  in  the  administration  of  whidi  the 
House  of  Lords  acquitted  hfan  ol  evary  charge.  It  has 
been  well  observed  by  the  author  of  the  Political  Life  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  tluft  <*  The  Commons,  in  &ct,  were  urged 
by  the  managers  to  attempt  to  prove  too  mudi,  and  strangely 
jumbled  facts  and  arguments  in  their  articles;  so  that  many 
peers,  who  considered  Lord  Melville  guilty  of  parts  of  the 
charges,  could  not  pronounce  him  so  on  the  wfacde  of  many 
of  them.^ 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  soon  followed  by  the  disso- 
lution  of  the  administration  of  which  he  was  the  head.  In 
the  changes,  consequent  upon  the  introdtiction  of  the  Whig 
party  into  power,  Mr.  Canning  was  succeeded  by  his  friend, 
Ikfr.  Sheridan,  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning  acknowledged  no 
leader.  In  181 S,  in  a  speedi  to  his  constituents  at  Liver- 
pool, he  thus  expressed  the  veneradon  in  which  he  held  the 
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Inemory  cif  that  statesman,  and  the  emuloua  fidelity  with 
vhich  he  was  determined  to  imitate  his  conduct,  and  abide 
by  his  principles : — 

^^  Gentlemen,  you  see  that  I  speak  to  you  as  freely  of  the 
ccHiduct  and  policy  of  the  Government,  as  of  the  conduct 
of  those  to  whom  I  am  politically  opposed.  To  one 
man,  while  he  lived,  I  was  devoted  with  all  my  heart 
and  with  all  my  soul.  Since  the  death  oi  Mr.  Pitt,  I  ac- 
knowledge no  leader.  My  political  alle^ance  lies  buried  in 
his  grave — ^but  I  have,  though  not  his  immediate  counsels  to 
follow,  his  memory  to  cherish  and  revere.  So  far  as  I  knew 
bis  .<^pinions  on  subjects  which  were  in  his  time,  as  wdUl  as 
now,  of  great  public  interest,  I  have  adhared,  and  shall 
adheie,.to  those  opinions  as  the  guides  of  my  public  ocmduct. 
Where  I  can  only  reason  from  analogy  on  new, questions 
which  may  arise,  I  shall  endeavour  to  apply  to  those 
questions,  whatever  they  may  be,  the  principles  which  I 
imbibed  and  inherit  from  him ;  priiiGi{des  which,  I  well  know, 
4iave  alone  recommended  me  to  your  choice  this  day.^ 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  Whig  adminia- 
tialion  was  formed  under  Lord  GrenviUe,  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  preferred  that  situation  from  the  iMilities  with 
whidi,  he  presumed,  it  would  have  presented  him,.Hi  biinj^ 
ing  the  negociatiops  with  France  to  an  amicable  condusion. 

Mr.  Canning  now  became  the  most  acdve  and  leading 
member  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  administration.  He 
commenced  a  series  of  severe  attacks  upon  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  the  Whigs,  in  his  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kill's  Bench 
(Lord  BUenborou^)  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabin^.  In  the  in- 
expediency and  impropriety  of  this  appointment  all  parties 
seem  now  to  concur,  and  indeed  it  was  excused,  at  the  time 
at  which  it  took  plaoe^  on  no  better  |dea  than  the  necessity  of 
making  the  great  talents  of  that  noUe  lord  available  for  the 
defianoeof  the  measures  of  administration.  Mr.  Canning  also 
gave  very  earnest  and  effective  opposition  to  Mr.  Windham^s 

d8 
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cekbratcil  Limited  Senrice  Bill,  litis  bill  was  introduced 
wkh  a  view  of  ^M-ganising  the  defence  of  the  <x>untry  upon 
an  approved  theory ;  a  subject  which  had  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  present  ministers,  as  wdl  as  their  pce- 
deoesBors.  An  outline  of  iMr.  Windham^s  plan  is.  preserved' in 
the  present  publication*  .  The  objections  to  it  ace  urged  with 
great  point  md  ability  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Catming,  and 
the  validity  of  his  objections  was  sustained  by  the  faet,  thftt 
although  the  bill  passed,  rafter  much  opposition  in  both 
Hoiffie6:;'-^for  all  practical  purposes  it  was  utterly  inopera- 
tive. The  principal  part  of  the  measure  itself  was  shortly 
afterwax)ds  defeated  in  Paiiiament  by  a  repeal  of  the  clause 
limiling  the  service  to  seven  yearsy  which  was  sotaltered  as 
to  grant  permission,  and  hold  out  encouragonlent,  to  the 
sol<fier  to  enlist  for  life  at  the  dose  of  his  seven  years^ 
service;'  ;    >  • 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  F<nc  took  upon  him  the  office  of 
Fomgn  Secretary,  liis  health  was  rapidly  dedinii^.  The 
principal,  object  to  which  he  devoted  his  exerlicms  during 
Uie-bsief' period  that  fhe^held  the  reins  of  powa:,  was  the 
openiE^  of  negotiationa  with  France,  with  a  view  of  con- 
ducting them  to'  the  estaUishment  of  a  basis  of  permanent 
peace  between  .the  two -oountxies.  Whilst,  th^  British  di- 
pkxmatista.  were  ^engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  these  ne- 
gociationsi  At  iPano*  that  eminent,  statesman  died,  in  the 
month. of  August,  1806,  «mid  the  mourning. of  attached 
friends,  and  the;regrets  of- an  admiring  country.  He  closed 
a  career  of  honourafale^  consistent,  sometimes  ;perhaps,  mis. 
judging;,  but  .alwajis  sincere,  straight-forward,  and 'manly 
conduct;  at  a  tim<^  when  hiB.  services  w^ere  wai\^  most 
In  the  language  of.  his  eloquent  friend  and:  ^<^t«  Mr. 
Sheritlan,  f.^ibe..died  in^the  >ipirit  of.  peace,  ^tjm^ng  to 
extend  Hiti^: the  world.''  Woll.^UHi  tidily. was  he  entitled 
to  excAiimiOn  the^inotion—  last.h^  ever  made  io  Padia- 
mw^-^.  the  iAjbolitiQn,;of  the  gliive  Ti^ad^— «  That  ;if, 
during  the  forty  years  he  had  sat  in  Parliament,  he  had  been 
so  ibrtimat^  ,aa  U>  accomplish  that  oJijec^  and.  that  only. 
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ke  fihould  diiidc  he'  kad/done  eolaugh^  and  could  relire<fnini 
public  life)  mth  the*con8cicm&  satisffeetion  that  hehad  d<tNie 
)ri8':dutyi^ '  That  ^object  i  he'  achieved— «  triumph,  which 
leaves  evtstf  other  triumph  of  humanity  ind  justice  out  ^ 
sight  behind  it^  and  for  which,  to  the  end  at  time,  maekiiid 
wiH  revere  Ms  name  and  Uess  his  memory.  "^ 
'  ''Lord'Howick  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affail^  In  F^teruary,  1807,  his  lordship,  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  Lord  Gr^ville,  in  the  Upper  House  of  Pariiam^t, 
introduoed  a  bill  **  For  Securing  to  all  His  Majesty^s  Subjects 
the  privilege  of  Serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy.^^  i  A  mis- 
understanding  aiose  between  the  King  and  his  mhnsters,  as 
to  the  extent  Co*  whidi  His  Majesty  had  ^ven  his  sanction  to 
this  bill.i  The  King  considered  at  first  that  the  object  of  the 
bill' was  <inly  to  make  the  law  correspond  with  itsdf  in  ling- 
land  and  Ireland,  or  simply  to  allow  Catholic  officers  to  act 
in  England j  asby  thelegishttive  relief  afforded  in  1793,  'they 
mete  entitled  to  act  in  Ireland.  Not  approvtngof  the  bill  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  the  King 
was  idesirous  that  it  should  be  withdrawn.  His  Mqesty, 
raoraover,  required  the  noble  lords  (Howick  and  Girenville) 
to  pledge  themselves' not  to  a^tate  the  subject.  •  With  this 
vequisitifan  Lords  Howick  and  Grenville  respectfully  refused 
to  comply.  They  asserted  a  right  to  declare  their  opinion 
infavour  of  the  bill,  and  to  r^oew  the  present,  or  any  other 
measure  connected  with  the  question,  from  time  to  time. 
This  difference  between  the  King  and  lus  principal  ministers, 
led  to  die  di»K)lution  of  the  Whig  ministiy.  A  new  admi- 
mstration  was  formed  in  April,  1806,  under  the  Duke 
ci  Portland.  Mr;  Canning  accepted  the  Seals  of  the*  Fo- 
reign Office,  and,  for  the  first  time,  became  a  Cabinet  mi- 
aiater.  .  In  his'  Speech  on  Mr.'  Brands  motion,  on  the  9th 
ct  April;  t^tiveto  the  changes  of  administration,  will  -be 
fectetd  an-^dicplanationof-  the  motives  of  his'  oonduct*,  and 
of  ^Aie' circumstances  under 'whicb  h^  accepted  office  at  this 
period:'  ■  •*•* 
i  .The  lieason  in  which  Ae  rfew  ministry  eame- int6''{k>wer 
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was  one  of  ufiexampled  difficulty.  After  the  battles  of  Au»« 
tidxtz  and  Jena,  Buonaparte  may  be  said  to  have  arrired 
at  the  summit  of  his  power;  Sweden  was  then  the  only  ally 
of  England.  Denmark  professed  neutrality,  but  the  over- 
grown  power  of  France,  and  the  subserviency  which  Den- 
mark might  feel  it  her  interest  to  pay  to  a  power  whoee 
victorious  anns  she  could  not  resist,  rendered  her  neutrality, 
if  not  insincere  in  its  profession,  at  least  doubtftd  as  to  its 
continuance.  The  morality  of  the  conduct  pursued  towards 
D^unaik  by  England,  at  this  crisis  of  her  affairs,  has  been 
the  subject  of  severe  animadversion.  The  expedition  against 
Copenhagen  was  undertaken  with  Mr.  Canning'^s  sanction, 
as  Foreign  Minister,  and  b  supposed  to  have  been  projected 
by  him ; — a  short  explanation,  therefore,  of  the  circumstances 
coniiected  ^dth  it  may  be  appropriate— espedally  as  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Caiming  on  this  subject  are  reported  less  satis, 
factorily  than  his  speeches  on  any  other  important  question, 
although  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion by  those  who  were  present  at  the  delivery  of  them.  The 
exped^on,  which  terminated  in  the  bombatdment  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  delivery  of  her  fleet,  citadel,  and  marine  stores, 
to  our  fiirces,  waa  certainly  one  painful  in  its  nature,  but 
unavcidable  in  its  necessity.  By  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  Buonaparte  bound  Rusna  to  join  and  support  him 
in  compelling  En^and  to  accept  an  inglorious,  and  insecure, 
peace,  or  to  form  a  confederacy  of  all  the  naval  powers  of 
Europe  against  England,  and  more  especially  of  Demnark  and 
Portugal.  Of  this  secret  article,  the  English  Oovtaunent 
received  satisfactory  assurance.  To  counteract  this  oonf&< 
deracy  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  was  the  just,  the  obvious, 
and  necessary  pdicy  of  England.  The  existence  of  the 
secret  confederacy,  and  the  necessity  of  defeating  its  objects, 
Me  thus  adverted  to  in  the  speech  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
uoners,  at  the  opening  of  the  sessbn  of  1806.  After 
having  stated  that  the  ol]gect  of  the  confederacy  was  to  bring 
to  bear  against  different  points  of  His  Majesty^s  dominions, 
the  whole  of  the  mani  forceofEuiope,and  specifically  thefleets 
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of  Portugal  and  Denmark,  the  Royal  speech  prpoeecb— ^^  To 
place  those  fleets  put  of  the  power  of  such  a  confederacy, 
became,  therejEbire,  the  indispensable  dutypf  Hi3  Majestyv 
In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  so  far  as  related  to  the  Danish 
fleet,  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to  assure  you,  that  it 
was  with  the  deepest  reluctance  that  His  Miyesty  found  him- 
self compelled^  after  his  earnest  endeavours  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  Danish  Government  had  failed,  to  fiuthorise 
his  commanders  to  resort  to  the  extremity  of  force ;  but 
that  he  has  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  congratulating  you 
upon  the  successful  execution  of  this  painful  but  necessary 
service.  We  are  commanded  further  to  acqumnt  you,  that 
the  course  which  His  Majesty  bad  to  pursue  with  respect  to 
Portugal,  was  happily  of  a  nature  more  congenial  to  His 
Majesty^s  feelings :  that  the  timely  and  unreserved  commu^ 
nication  by  the  Court  of  Lisbon  of  the  demands  and  designs 
of  Prance,  while  it  confirmed  to  His  Migesty  the  authenticity 
of  the  advice  which  he  had  received  from  other  quartersy 
oititled  that  Court  to  His  Ms^esty^s  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  assurances  by  which  that  communication  was 
accompanied.  The  fleet  of  Portugal  was  destined  by 
Prance  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  v^geance 
against  Great  Britain ;  that  fleet  has  bee^  secured  from  the 
grasp  of  France,  and  is  now  employed  in  conveying  to  its 
American  dominions  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy.*" 

The  two  principal  objections  to  the  expedition^  urged  in 
very  powerful  speeches  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  were,  first^-That,  as  Denmark  had  committed 
no  overt  act  in  violation  of  its  avowed  neutrality,  its  sincerity 
was  not  to  be  questioned,  and  that,  therefore,  the  bombard* 
ment  was  indefensible.  Secondly — That  this  measure  led 
to  the  provocation  of  hostilities  with  Russia.  As  to  the 
siDp^ty  of  the  professions  of  Denmaric,  they  were  put 
fairly  to  the  test,  and  were  found  to  consist  in  an  in^noere 
and  outw^  show  of  neutrality.  The  test  resorted  to  was 
thia:-^Mr.  Jackson,  formerly  our  residmt  at  Berlint  was 
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iii0|ruoCed;to  lepair  to  th^  resident  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
]>emi^M'k9;Uid  to  osll  upon  His  Royal  Highness  for  an  une- 
qidyocal  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  that  Court,  and  for 
a.pledgeof  the  execution  of  those  intentions,  if  they  were 
aot  ho^Uie  to  Gi^eat  Britain.  This  pledge, waf  the  deliTery 
of  the  Danish  fleet  into  the  possession  of  the  British  ad> 
miraly  under  the  mont  solemn  stipulation,  that  it  should  be 
restored  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  this  country 
and  France.  Should  this  be  refused,  and  should  the  Bri- 
tish, negociotion  have  in  vain  exhausted  every  argument  and 
effort  to  obtain  the  Prince  Royal'*s  consent  to  it,  as  the  found*- 
ation  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  general  co-operation'  be- 
tween the  two  countri^  he  was  directed  to  announce,  that 
it  would  be  enforced  by  the  British  armament  assembled  in 
the  Sound.  The  issue  is  well  known :  the  pledge  was  re- 
fill to  be  given;  and  Copenhagen  was  subjected,  very 
unwillingly  on  the  part  of  our  commanders,  to  the  horrors 
of  a  bombardment.  On  the  4th  of  September^  the  fleet, 
citadel^  dockryards,  and  marine  stores,  were  delivered  to 
our  forces. 

To  the  Bssevtion  that  this  step  led  to  hostilities  with 
Rus8if^  the  following  fact  stated  in  the  speech  of  Mr«  Can- 
ning, on  Mr.  Sharp's  motion,  furnishes  a  satisfactory  leftita- 
tion.  ^*  It  had  been  ipsisted  on  by  Hon.  Gentlemen,  op- 
posite, that  the  expedition  to.  Copenhagen  had  produced 
the  war  with  Russia.  If  the  papers  on  tlie  table  did  not 
prove  that  not  to  have  been  the  case — if  the  Russian  decla- 
ration since  publisbed-^if  the  conduct  of  Rusna  towards 
Sweden  did  not  disprove  it,  he  could  refer  to  the  authority 
of  a  person  (^.  the  first  rank  in  Russia,  to  prove  the  con- 
trary to  have  been  the  case.  Count  Romanzow,  in  his  in- 
terview with  the  English  inhabitants  at  St  Petersburgh, 
stated,  as  one  oi  the  instances  of  our  barbarous  conduct  to 
Russia,  that  we  had  detained  a  frigate  laden  with  specie,  to 
which  they  replied,  that  it  had  happened  after  a  declarfttion 
of  war:.  *  AyeP  said  Coun(  Romanzow,  *but  did  we  not 
suffer  the.  As^sealrig^ie,  lad^n  with  specie,  to  di^iart  after 
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we  haa-fletchttihed  fo  gb  to  "war  with  Gteat  Britafav.*  The 
AstneH  Bafl  sailed  from  Mefmel  bh  the  27th  of  Jtdy,  months 
befoi^  any'de<ilaration  of  waf,  and  we^ks  befoi^  any  intelli- 
gence .bntild  have  been  received  of  the  expedition  to  Co- 
penhagen. This  circumstance  show^  that  that  expedition 
w^  not  the  cause  of  the  war.''  « 

One  ttiore' Extract  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Granville 
EeVeson  Qower,  our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  suf- 
ficed to  furnish  irresistible  evidence  of  the  fact,  -  that 
the  menace  of  a  northern  confederacy  against .  England 
fbrmed  part  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
"  When  he- himself  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  ask  information 
from  Russia  as  to  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tiiidt, 
tfa^  Russian  ministers  did  not  deny  them,  but  simply  advised 
him  to  use  all  the  influence  he  had  with  his  Court  to  make 
^leace  with  France.  It  was  by  making  peace  with  France 
that  we  could  alone  hope  to  escape  the  ill  e£Fects  of  those 
sectet  arrangements. 

'  The  glorious  breaking  out  of  a  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence in  Spain,  now  challenged  the  attention,  the  sur- 
prise, and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  The  prompt 
sympathy  with  which  England  communicated  the  generous 
impulse' of  her  own  love  of  freedom^  and  gave  the  aid  of 
her  active  co-operation  to  an  oppressed  pec^le,  in  th^ 
resistance  to  a  despotic  usurpation  of  power,  is  a  proud 
event  which,  even  in  the  history  of  England,  has  been  rarely 
equalled-^certainly  never  surpassed.  Upon  Mr.  Canning,  as 
Secretaiy  for  Foreign  Affidrs,  devolved  the  most  active,  im- 
portant, and  responsible  portion  of  the  duties  ccHinected  with 
diat  great  movement  on  die  vast  theatre  of  European  warfare. 
For  his  services,  at  this  all-important  crisis  in  the  mighty 
struggle,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nations  of  Europe  from 
the  dominion  of  France  ;-*6reat  Britain,  and  Spain,  and,  in- 
deed, all  Europe  should  unite  in  raising  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  On  Spanish  ground  was 
planted  the  lever  which  wrested,  from  the  outstretched  hand 
of  Buonaparte,  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion,  which  he 
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waa  juBt  about  ta  ellitchrHthei^  the  foundation  of  his  power 
Wfts  first  ahakeiH-tb^e  the  duvm  of  his  ascendancy  vas 
bipken.  •  To  Lord  WeUington  is  unquestional|ly  due  the 
mttnt  of  having^  struck  the  UoW|  but  to  Mr.  Canning  be- 
k»gB  €he  went  of  the  policy  that  aimed  and  directed  it — 
and  to  him  too  belongs  the  credit  and  the  praise  of  having 
supplied,  by  the  vigour  of  his  measures  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
eSoiieai  means  which  enabled  the  ilhistrious  heio  of  Wa- 
terloo to  disenchant  the  ^irit  of  despotism  of  the  magic 
of  victory,  and  to  complete  that  series  of  renowned  achieve- 
menta  which  have  raised  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, to  rank  with  the  names  of  the  great  heroes  and  bene- 
fiiotoiB  ci  mankind.  To  the  part  which  he  had  borne  by 
recommending  and  enforcing  the  policy — ^wise  as  it  was 
glorioua*-*puraued  by  Great  Britain  towards  Spain,  Mi^ 
Canning  ever  afterwards  referred  with  sentiment^  of  just 
prideand  exultation.  In  reference  to  it,  on  one  occafiion  in 
Parliament,  he  declared,  that,  ^^  if  there  was  any  part  of 
his  political  Jtife,  in  which  he  (Mr.  Canning)  gbried,  it  was, 
that  in  the  face  of  fevery  difficulty,  of  every  discouragement 
and  prophesy  of  failure,  his  had  been  the  hand  which  had 
ocmunitted  England  to  9n  alliance  with  Spain,  to  an  alliance 
witha  oountry  robbed  of  her  government,  and  writhing,  for 
the  time,  und^  the  fangs  of  the  conqueror.'" 

The  state  of  our  relati(Mi8  with  the  Continent,  during  the 
years  1807  and  IfiOS,  imposed  on  our  Government  a  long 
course  of  diplomatic  negociation.  Mr.  Canning  was  the 
official  organ  by  whose  p^i  these  oommunications  were  to 
be  made.  His  state  papers  will  be  referred  to  in  after- 
timea  as  furnishing  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  soli- 
dity, deamesB,  and  el^ance  of  his  mind.  On  the  joint 
appIicatioA  of  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon, 
at  Erfiirth,  to  England,  to  put  an  end  to  the  honors  of 
war,  Mr*  Canning  mw  Wroffldo  intrusted  with  the  negp- 
ciation;—^s. answer,  to  the  letter  of  the  two  Emperors 
was  written  with  aupqrior  talent.  He  rq)eated  the  rea- 
dineas  and  ardent. desire  of  His  Miyesty,  to  n^goqate  a 
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peace,  but  only  ofi  wth  terms  as  could  be  proMmnced  com^ 
padble  with  his  oMrn  honour,  and  the  lasting  repose  and 
security  of  Europe.  ^  If  many  states^^  fay»  My.  Caonitigv 
*^  had  been  subrerted,  and  still  more  threatened  with  sttb^ 
version,  it  was  one  comfort  to  His  Majesty,  to  reflect  that  »> 
part  of  such  convulsions  could  be  imputed  to  him.  He  waa 
ready  to  admit  all  such  changes  were  at  variance  with  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if  the  cause  of  such  misery 
could  be  traced  to  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  it  was  not  in 
his  disposition— it  was  not  in  the  character  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  swayed  the  sceptre — to  rejoice  in  the  misery 
of  even  those  who  had  combined  against  him ;  though  it  was 
scarcely  a  matter  of  regret,  that  endeavours  to  annihilate 
the  commerce  of  his  subjects  had  reccnled  on  their  enemies^ 
National  safety  was  the  cmly  motive  which  led  him  into  the 
war;  but,  diuing  its  progress,  new  motives  had  pve^' 
sented  themselves,  since  di£Perent  powers  had  solicited  his 
assistance  in  vindication  of  their  independence.  He  had  not 
bound  himself  to  Spain  by  any  formal'  instrument,  but  be 
had  openly  contracted  engagements  with  that  country  by  no 
means  less  binding  on  his  mind  than  the  most  solemn  trea-' 
ties  whatever ;  he  therefore  thought  that,  in  an  overture  fbr 
n^ociating  a  general  peace,  his  relations  with  the  Spatiish 
monarchy  would  have  been  distinctly  considered,  and  that 
the  Government,  which  acted  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
was  to  be  r^arded  as  a  party  in  every  negociation  in  which 
His  Britannic  Majesty  was  invited  to  engage.^ 

To  diis  able  note,  a  short  reply  was  made  by  the  Russian 
minister,  intimadng  his  close  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  Josej^  Buonaparte  King  of  Spain; 
but  M.  de  Champagny^s  reply  was  studiously  insulting  :-— 

*^  How  is  it  possible  for  die  French  Government  to  enter- 
tain'the  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  it,  of  admitting 
the  Spanish  insuigents  to  the  nq[ociation  ?  What  would  th« 
English  Government  have  sud,  had  it  been  proposed  to  them 
to  iulmit  the  Catholic  insurgents  of  Ireland  ?  France,  with- 
out hMmog  any  treaties  with  them,  has  been  in  communiw- 
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tkxi  wit}i..tli^m,  iiM' tiuide:^eiii  promiaM^  aiid^'haa  fireu 
^tieiitly  sent  them  fiucoounu^    .. 

.'■Mr,'  Caiming,  in  returning  an  answer  to  Contit  Rdman-* 
Mxff^  «tkl-^<<  The  King  was  astoaisiied  bow  it  couM  be  imiu 
gined  that  he  would  agree  to  cnmmenoe  a  n<^;Dci«tk»n  by 
fiMtt^enoundng 'the  cause  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of- its 
kmftd  monarchy,  merely  to  gratify  the  views  of  tbe  anthbr 
of  an  usurpation  which  had  no  proper  parallel  iii  the  atr« 
nal9  of  history.  It  was  His  Majesty^s  hope,  that  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  partaking  in  these  overtures,  would 
have  granted  a  security  to  his  Royal'  Master,  ngamst 
the'  proposal  of  a  condition,  the  effects  at  which  wer^ 
so  unjust,  and  it»  example  so  fatal.  He  could  not  cdn-> 
ceive  by  what  motives  of  duty  or  interest,' or  by  whsft 
ptinciples  of  policy  influendi^  Russia,  His  Imperial  Mi- 
jestj  could  bdieve  himself  forced  to  acknowledge  the  right 
which  France  had  assumed  of  deposing  and  jnciuitiemtirig 
friendly  sov^ieigns,  and  transferring  to  himself,'  in  arforoihie 
mimner,  the  alliance  of  independent  nations,  if  these 
were,.in  fact,- the  principles  to  which  the  Emperor^  was  in- 
vic4ably  atached,  and  whioh  he  had  c(»ispired  with  Fronoe 
to  establish  by  war^  and  maintain  by  peace,  sincerely  did 
His  Britannic 'Majesty  lament  a  resolution  by  which  the  safi 
ferings  of  Europe  isright  be  aggravated  and  protracted;^  bnt 
Hib  Majesty  felt  pesolved,  by  the  consciousness  that  the  con- 
tinuance cf  the  calamities  of  war  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
him.'* 

The  letters  frbm  Mv.  Canning  to  Mr.  Pinckncy,  the 
Amerioan  ambassador^  and  ^he  despatches  liom  the  iformer 
tp  Mr;  Ershine,  relative  to  the  dispute  with  America,  were 
also  coBfflderedjnasteT'pieees  of  dipk)matie  correqxmdende. 
Tbe  akered  tone  ot  respect  and  drferenoe,  from  one  of  ant>- 
gont  imd  haughty  superiority « in  the  Govo-nment  of  Asneriooi, 
j^iodueed  by  the  ppUcy  fof  Mtt.  Canning,  and  the  dosmg  an 
ai^irehetided  breach  between  the  two  countries,  wiiichAk 
indiseretion  of  our  British  minister  had  widen^,  am  not  Che 
leiMitof  the«ian]^:phx^  which  he- has  given  of  hb  peculiar 
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fitness  ibripcesidkg  over  thefor^gnpoticjrolf^  ^lAis 

the  instructions  for  arranging  th&diepixIwl^pointiSfproaeeded 
from^tlie  Foreign  Oi&ce^^and  as  Mr.  GflsmiDg  waa^.^1]^  minister 
pmcipulLj  Tesponsible  jEortheiB)  a  narrative  of  theiCranSfi^^ 
tion  i  properly  =  belongs  to  this  sketch  of  bis  i  public  Wdi  . ,  r> 
'■  The  points  in  dispute  related  first  to  Ihet^  affair -of  tl|^ 
Cblsapeake,  secondly  to  the  restrictions  up(Xi;  neutral  tamde^ 
which  Buonaparte  had  compelled  this 'country  ;toepaot  in. 
self-defence.  .  Upon  the  first  of  these  points  the  mOit  ample 
reparati(»i  had  been  offered.  We  had  proposed,  first>T7i^ 
Ibranal  disaroiral  by  His  Majesty,  of  the  act  of  Admi^fd 
Berkeley;  secondly— ->the  restoration  of  the  men^fw^ibly 
taken  from  tm  board  the  Chesapeake,  reserving  tQ::His 
Mi^esty.  the  right  of  claiming,  in  a  regular  way,  fipomtlie 
AiDeiioftn.Govemment,  the<liscbargs  of  such)  of  th^m  as^mi^t 
fHTove,  upon  imvestigation,  to  be  either  natural4x)msub)ects 
of  Great  Britaja,  or  deserters  from  the  British  sei:vj^;iiwvi» 
itiitdly^--ar:peGuniarypravi8iaD,  suitable  tOr  theit  i:eiqpe«t}jv« 
situations  in  life,  for  thewidows  or  orphans  of  such  men  (not 
being  subjecit^  of  Great  Britain,  new  deaerteifs)  as  had  been 
uofcHTtuiKately  killed  oa«  board  the  .Ghesapciake*  rlnretiurn 
we  requifedy  firal-*^  disarowal  <m  the  part  of  the  Atnericao 
Gk>yemmienl;  of  the  detention,  by  Commodore:  iBanro|i>:  of 
deserters  .from  our  service;  of  his  desiai  thai/be  had  luiy 
such  persons  on  board  the  ships  under  bis- command^  and  of 
hisr^usal  to. deliver  them  upon  demand;  ^eocmdly-rre  like 
disavowal  of  the  outrages  committed  on  the  persons  or  pi)»- 
perty  of  British  subjects  at  Norfolk)  or  dsewbere,  in  4^se- 
queace  of  this  affur;  and,  thirdly — an  engagement  that  lb? 
American  Grovemment  should  not  in  future  eounteaanpe  any 
of  iis  agents,  civil  or  military,  in  encouraging:  desertium  from 
HiaMajeaty^s  service.. ^  These  proposals,  our  minister,  Mr. 
Erskine,  was  instructed  to  repeat  We  had  formerly  ie> 
quiied,  as  a  preliminary,  that'  the  proclamalion  of  July  ftp 
U07,  by  which  our  idups  of  war  were  intevdicted  fnMn  tJie 
Americani  harbours,  while  those' of  France  were  allowed  ft 
free^tenrtrtherei  should  be  withdrawn.    « We  now,,  m  comer 
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quenoe  of  aome  qualifying  language  of  Mn  MaddisoOy  re- 
laxed fram  this  demand,  admitted  that  of  the  exdunon  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  both  belligerent  powers  firom  the  ports  of  a 
neutral  state,  neither  belligerent  had  a  right  to  oomplain,  and, 
upon  this  groundi  we  consent^  not  to  insist  upon  the  fbimal 
recall  of  the  proclamation,  provided  the  French  ships  of  war 
should,  in  point  of  fact,  be  excluded  fn>m  the  pcMrts  of  *the 
UnSted  States.  It  waa  still  necessary  that  either  the  pro* 
cbunation  diould  be  withdrawn,  or  its  operation  formally  de^ 
clared  to  be  at  an  end ;  but  it  would  be  sufBdent  to  record 
either  measure  in  the  same  instrument,  or  at  the  same  time^ 
with  the  terms  of  reparation  which  the  King  of  England  of- 
fered; For  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  discussion,  and 
simplifying  its  arrangement,  as  far  as  posnble,  Mr.  Erakine 
was  instructed  that  it  was  now  no  long^  thought  necessary 
to  require  a  qiecific  engagement  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment, that  it  would  not  in  future  countenance  any  of  its 
ag^ts,  in  encouraging  desertbn,  this  point  being,  as  it  was 
understood  to  be,  provided  fcM*  by  a  special  act  of  Congresa. 
And  His  Majesty  would  be  contented  to  waive  any  demand 
for  retrospective  disavowals  on  the  part  of  the  American 
States,  they  being,  on  the  other  hand,  contented  to  receive 
back  the  men  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  the 
single  and  sufficient  act  of  reparation.  The  King,  however, 
would  atill  add  a  proviaon  for  the  widows  and  ^orphans  of 
the  men  killed,  but  as  an  act  of  his  own  spontaneous 
generosity. 

The  arrangement  proposed  respecting  the  embargo  and  the 
Orders  in  Coundl,  was  equally  simple  and  equally  fair ;  there 
was  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  conformable  to  the 
disposition  of  the  American  Government  itself.  Mr.  MadU 
dison,  Mrw  Albert  Gralatin,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  American 
Secretary  <tf  State,  led  Mr.  Erskine  to  believe,  first-^That 
America,  on  Great  Britain's  consenting  to  withdraw  the 
Or^rs  in  Council,  was  prepared  contemporaneoudy  to  with*^ 
draw  Ae  interdiction  of  her  harbours  to  our  ships  of  war, 
and  all  Non4ntercoune  and  Nonimportation  Acts^  as  £ur  as 
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respected  <Steat  Britain;   leaying  them  in  forcd  towavdt 
iWice,  Md  the  powers  under  French  oontroK    Seootidiyua 
That  Ameriea  would  renounce,  during  the  war,  ^  preten* 
fldon  cftcBottjmg  on  with  the  enemy^s  colonies,  all  trade  from 
which  flhe  waft  es^cluded  during  peace.    The  third  condstion 
had  been  discttased  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Pincknejr^ 
the  American  toibessador,  in  England ;  and  that  minister 
had  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  objected  to 
bj  his  Government.  It  was,  that  Great  Britain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securkig  the  operation  of  the  embargo  as  it  respected 
France,  and  of  the  honAJide  intention  of  America  to  present 
her  citisens  frcmi  trading  with  France,  and  the  powers  adopts 
ing  and  acting  und^  the  Frendi  decrees,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  capture  all  such  American  vessels  as  might  be  found  at- 
tempting to  trade  with  the  p(Mts  of  any  of  those  powers ; 
without  which  security,  it  was  stated,  for  the  observance  of 
the  embargo,  the  raising  it  nominally  with  respect  to  Great 
Britain  alone,  would,  in  feet,  raise  it  with  respect  to  aU  tiie 
world.     It  was  added,  that  His  Majesty,  upon  receivnig  a 
£stinct  and  official  recognition  of  these  three  conditioiiff, 
would  lose  no  time  in  sending  to  America,  a  minister  fully 
empowered  to  eonmgn  them  to  a  formal  and  r^ular*  treaty. 
These  were  Mr.  Erskine's  instructions ;  they  were  dear 
and  explicit,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  eommunioatethem  at 
full  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State ;  and  he  was  directed, 
thi^  if  the  arrangement  was  tiot  made  the  suligeot  <^aeonvaw 
tion,  it  should  be  settled  by  the  exchange  of  ministerial-notes, 
dated  on  the  same  day,  and  redprbcally  delivered  at  fiie 
same  time.  This  provision  was  intaaded  to  guard  against  the 
poSnlnlity  of  his  committing  himself,  by  a  written  proposal, 
in  the  uneertaihty  iji  what  might  be  the  nature  of  the  an* 
ffwer  returned  to  it.   Overlooking  this,  however,  that  minister 
delivered  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  iiriiich  be  departed  as 
widely  fitim  the  sfnrit  as  from  the  letted  of  bis  instmetions. 
He  stated,  that  as  the  Coi^ress  had  evinced  an  intention  of 
pasring  certain  laws,  which  would  place  the  rdations  of  Great 
Britain  ^th  the  United  States,  upon  an  equal  footing  in  dl 
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retpccU  iritfa  tfaf^.atM.')MUi0Wr^t|^tKf%^^ 
terooiuraa  Act  .was  oomjid^red  as  bavjjqig  produ^Htbis.itat^kltf 
equalitjib^  iii(«a«ut)M>nsed^oaffar,cM»tl^pai^f!Hi»  liaj^T^ 
aahooowrable  ri^paiatioQ^for  th^  9ffw<fl  tli§  Cbe^apet^Lje^.tbt 
resl^q^iatbn  f|  tha^m^d.^aken  out  of  bar,  and  a  tuilabla^pic^ 
visiofi  for  the  aufferefa  ^  on  tl^kat  .ooca^ioD.  Thu»  it  ^tfppuf^ 
that  Mr.  Erskin^  emitte^aU  mentioa .whatever  of  ,^  po^ 
clamatioa  of  Juiy^  1807,  .positive  aa  hia.  inatnietiiHie  wff^ 
that  the  vithdrawalcf  thia  edi^t^  or  a  forpwl  dedarittjien  tha^ 
ita  operatioo  fi^  <^  W  endi  i^as  to  be  the  preliiiUDaiy  aixi  w^ 
duqpensaiidcicoQditioQ^j  Th^conseqqaiK^ofthiara^saioawa^: 
that^iftb^  N(m4nteroQurfie.Act  were  suff^ed  U>.eiq[U|e^.di# 
proclamation  vaif^t  revive,  and  the  inequality  ^betyr^eii  tW 
twobeUigerentaJbe.therci^rQfitQr^d.  The  rcysecviatton  of  Hia 
Majesty^  right  to  reclauQi  in.a  inc^ar  jimy,  frgm  ^e  Ava» 
rican  Govemment^.auch  of  th^  mea  who  bad  beeoitakai.ou^ 
of  the  Chesapeake,. as  were  either  hia  natiu^alrbonw/mli^aQla^ 
or  had  4eierte4  from  hid  service^  waa  ala[>,  oQiit^d  h  andrtbe 
inteiuled  proviwil  lor  the  qeiativea  of  those  w^o  bad  ,.fiJleQ| 
was  pr(^)06ed.withoMt  thia  qpd^otialreBtmtbny  bcougbti&Vt. 
ward  at  onoe.aa  pcirtof'^rqittration  ori^aU})(^(^red»aiid 
thu3  Gpatyertedby  himfram  an  actofapontaneouageneiositjr, 
iolayn^ gf positive ol%a4ioit'.  .;,m».  .t:  v-j) 

.  ifk'  Scakioe^s^piiiposal^  .therefore,  unqualified  a9»  ititwiyir 
appeared  like  an  entire  concession,  and^eould  not  fiiilcif  .b^ing-. 
accepted..  The  acceptance  bowaver,  was  conveyed*  by  Mr. 
Smitbibniost  uognuaous  and  disceapectful  language^  .^Juiit  • 
appeared,"**  he  said  inbif  i^ply^;^  that  His  3ritamMC  Majealji,: 
ia  making  this  offer,  derived'  a  motive  iftom  the  ^uabtjfi  -  tJMi^ 
existing  in  the  relationi^  o£:the'  United  Slates  iratlijtfaQ,  two, 
beUigarent  pawers,itbie  l^restdeiit  owed  it  to  (be^o^oUiein^mfidi 
to  himsi^.  to  letf  it  be  understood,! that  this.  eqj4iilit|r'jvbsuked- 
froia  a.  state  of  .things  gri>mng  mit  of  distinct  cyNMidaraitifn» 
The  reparatioaofiered^  would  be  considei:ed  by^  tbier  Ibr^drfntit 
when  fuMUedi  asasatisfaolion  for  tbe-uisult  andiqjvirjrtcf 
whidibebadooittplainfld;  but  I  have  at,?  said  the  Amariaf^ 

Secretary,  ^m express chai^  from  thePrtsid^nl itoistme^ 
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tbatyiprliik  he  forbean  tb  histt  oa  ailu^ier  pumshment  of  the 
oAndfaig  officer,  he  ii  not  the  lens  sensiUe  of  the  justice  ktid 
utilit)r  ef  Bueh  an  i^xainple,  nor  the  less  persuaded  that  it 
would  tiM  comport  with  what  is  due  from  his  Britamiic 
Majesty  to  his  own  honour.^  So  intent  waa  Mr.  Erskitie 
upon  brinffng  to  a  conchision  a  dispute  which  had  so  long 
been  pending,  that,  forgetting  what  was  due  to  the  dignit^ 
of  Ids  Sovereign,  he  eiq)ressed  no  resentment  whatever  at 
this  disrespectful  language,  and,  suppomng  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake  was  now-  finally  settled,  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  other  point  in  question  as  summarily,  and  with  eqvml 
neglect  of  his  instructions.  He  delivered  in  a  second  note, 
on  the  day  after  his  first,  si^ing-^Tbat  His  Majesty  having 
antkapated  the  fiEivourable  change  whihc  the  Non-importation 
Act  had  produced,  had  instructed  him  to  communicate  to  the 
American  Government,  hisdetermination  of  sending  an  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  United  States,  with  full  powers  to  con- 
cliide  a  treaty  on  all  the  points  of  the  radons  between  the 
two  countries.  In  the  meantime,  His  Majesty  would  b^  willing 
to  withdmw  his  Orders  in  Council,  so  far  as  they  respected 
America,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  President  would  issue  a 
prodamatbn  for  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  Gteat 
Britain,  and  that,  whatever  difference  might  arise  in  interpiTet- 
ing  the  terms  cf  such  an  agreement,  would  be  removed  in 
the' proposed  negodation.'" 

In  tUs  proposal,  Mr.  Erskine^s  disregard  of  his  instnic- 
tioDS  was  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  former.  The  pre- 
Uminary^  oondition,  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  the  pro- 
danation  of  July,  1807,  was  common  to  both  points  in  disl 
putt ;  but  upon  this  point,  two  other  conditions,  equally  in- 
djjpenible^  were  equally  waived  by  the  British  envoy ;  for 
he  neither  proposed,  nor  evoi  hinted  to  Mr.  Smith,  that 
AMcrica  must  give  up  the  pretension  of  canying  on  any 
tradA  with  the  enemy  V  colonies  from  which  she  was  excluded 
daring  peace ;  nor  that  Great  Britain  must  be  allowed  to 
caftave  «U  American  vessels  which  should  be  found  tradhig 
with  the  enemy  in  defiance  of  the  American  interdiict^.  The 
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lepeal  of  tM  Orders  ia€oimcil  wasrto^ depend  €iitir^y»  tnd 
mivmytd^f  ab  the  acoepUnce  o£  these  three  Gotiditiom^  which 
weve  precisely  stated  in  his  instructions;  <tho6e  instructions 
were* peremptoBy^  and  left  him  no  other  discretion  than^tbat 
cfcbniplying  ivilh  the  -wishes  of  ;the>  American  GoTermnent, 
if-ancfi  .wishes  shouU  be  expressed,,  by  anticipating  the 
dperatiDii  of  the  treaty,  and  engaging  that  His  Magiesty  woidd 
withdraw  the  Orders  in  GouitoiU  on  receiving  an  offidal^iote 
tontaining.tbe  lormal  engagement  of  the  Amcrrkan  Goveni- 
mootta  adopt  these  three  domtittona.  .  Waiving  Aheie  essential 
preMminariesy  he  had  begun  his  correspondencelqr  itifiirmiig 
the:Unit|ed  States  that  Gceat  .Britain  would  sendi nir  e^wy 
eilanpi*dtnaiy»  withiull-povrers  tooondude  atrealjr  rwhenoas, 

tihe  waaittot  authorised  tehokl  out  the  expeotatiQti*of  any.  such 
«ias8iQ%/till  he  had  obtained  ask  authentic  and/oifiaal  recog- 
Uttioat of  the.thnee preliminai^r  oonditions*     .  ■  -.^u     .',  .r 

The  American  Secretary,  perceiving  that  every 'thiogp  in 
&ct.  waaldius.concdded  by  the  British  envoy,  noti^  tdliim, 
tAtatiitheiewoy:  extraordinary  would  be  received  by.  the  £re- 
sidenti  with  adispontion  cxme^ndant  to  that  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  ;i  and  that^Jn  case  tht^  Snglidi  Ord^s  inCoundl 
wtarftiwjithdrawn»  a  prodamatioE'  should  be  issued^.opemag 
lhetfade:wiUij6reat  Britain.  Mr.  Erskine,  then^otday, 
deottr^:himsetf  authmised  to  asaert  that  the^Ordeia  in 
Council  us  they  respected  America,  would  be  withdraMfn  mi 
ihedQ^  f0f  JTune^  jfoUowiog  ;  and  reomved  in  vetum^  aaxdf- 
4ml;4ecil9mtio99  thai  the  Preodent  would  issu^hispimlaina. 
tiWf  (99  Aa^  thertcade  nought  be  renewed  <ai  theisanadayk 
.Tba  Amerion  jgoveroment  immadiately.publishedfthe  whofe 
cp4r]«qpgi)dence<(  Jlwassreocaved  with  exultation  by  ^  pan- 

^<i?(m.aThel9deroIififts  b(9iMled|ythat  alihoi^iibe^pastKWviu^^tof 
tlMlw(;b9|9erttlipnth»d  bwiiflQ^^ 
Id  annft^e,  wdiK}mwmU>  itbeirjaw»^:th^:had1lOlv^)bQfn 

.  f^silipettedrlQ.abind^  thal^  ^^ 

haioe  M<tbe  jcpgn^  iuoto  an,  unjust  and  unneee^asry^rfpr.!  JLt 
,^ew<  T[mk$  II  da]if(€Kf^!pubheioej<^ngrFa0  a(q^^ 
federal  republican  oommitteei  a  grand  federal  salute  was 
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findiA  nAriw;  4si  nobn  and  at  sunset  the  belk  rung;^  the 
ihipping'in  the  harbour  were  decorated  with  their  flagv at 
iiiait4iead  during  the  day,  land  the  city  was  iiiuminated  «t 
iiighu  The  party  who  directed  these  demonstrations  of  joy, 
designed  them  as  a  trhimph  over  their  own  Government ;  ^ 
-Government^  or  Frendi  party,  ejculted  with  better  reason, 
because  tbey  had  conceded  nothing,  and,  according  to  Mr« 
Biddne!a  conduot,  had  brought  Great  Britain  to  thehr^  own 
tema-  ISMfpeople  of  both  parties,  or  of  neithi»r,  nnivieMally 
njoieediieeaine  the  jprosperity  of  America  was  nbout-lKXbe 
ratonsd,  and  their  restriodons  and  privatic»tswere-^l'-iui 
end.  ^Thegtnaries  and  warehouses,  wherttntheptiodtic^lif 
America  had  so  long  been  pent,  were  bnce  moreopedad'; 
veMtb^  Which  had  lain  idle  in  harbour^  were  fauieii(  and 
the  ports,  winch  had 'been  conderimed  to  inactivHy;  were 
again  edivened  with  all  the  actrrity  and  buMie  of  cheerftil 
tndMitty*- 

WhateWripIeasore  was  fclt  in  Bngland,  at  dieproqsiict 
of  Tewwiflg'ita  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  was  har^y 
e€  a  ^dMf»  duration*  Mr;  Erskine's  de^psdtches  T««ched'Gc^ 
wmnient  o&tha'SShdof  May — the  same  ship  brought  <i^er 
hia  eorespuudence  with  Mr.  Smith,  as  offldally  puUished 
itt  AneriAs.  It  was  iiAimediately  perceived  that  he  had 
eedi!d  c^reiy  point  in  diqmte,  and  in  both  Houses  iff  FairHa^ 
meat^  niftaterB  tmik  the  earUest  <:^ipoitunity  to  dechkre^  that 
^Mn  Enikine^s  conduct  wairnot  otdy  unauthorised  by  hiii  in« 
smietMis^  but  in  <firect  contradictiott  t6  them.  Mr;  Catihi%, 
ai  9ea«tary  for' Fi»iSgn  AffalN,  iuiteediately  rigfiified'to 
4M  gendattian.  His  Majesty's  dfaq>teasure  thAt  flny  miiil^ 
ti  Us^iMild  have  iliown  hinnielf  so  leir  inseilstbk^icf  what 
'-waaduetothe  dignity  of  his  Sovereign,  as  to  have  consented 
^rtcetve;  tfad  transmit,  to  be  hid  befdto  HStf'Maj^ty^  a 
note  ec^^ahfing  sudi  expressions  aa  those  of 'Mr.  Smith.  He 
wks  loM^  that  without  obtaining  one  of  those  conditions^  on  the 
^btaMngurf  all  of  which,  the  csonoeseion  of  this  country  i^wfio 
^^Aepen^iiahad  pledged  His  Majesty  to  the'AiH  extent  dttjUat 


I   nt?  poinAil  altcrna- 

ti:x:t"'«?"t  taken  in  his 

K  .  -*.><v  in  a  nlca^>u^e 

.     n  oonformity  to  his 

-    i.>«.-:ve  directions.     His 

T-.  V  .vubt  of  the  zeal  and 

M-:  ied  to  depart  from 

:v'.  v*l  such  a  step,  and  the 

bv  the  American  Go- 

^.    .     m:  he  should  continue  in 

^       *v  r  ^^  ilh  satisfaction  to  him- 

.  s.  -^  -wV.    Mr.  Jackson,  there* 

..  » 

.',  of  the  Duke  of  York  en- 

.Mt,  and  of  tlie  public,  in  tJie 

!Sl>y.     In  that  investiiifation, 

•  I't    i^ratified — tlie   interest  of 

.n^uUihI.     The  i)rivate  irregu- 

..»  '».'ss  had  associated  Jiim  with  an 

, »     Mrs.  Clarke — who  contrived 

V .   her  Royal  paramoui*,  which  at 

v  .».   ciuracter  into  suspicion,  and  ex- 

.    .     ^;v\N  to  the  envenomed  shafts  of 

V     /:  .^cry  imputation  tliat  implied  the 

»  X  \n\nn\  as  (Vmnnander-in-Chief,  he 

. ,.  >>  thi'  soIkt  and  well-judging  por- 

^\»ii  at  the  time  when  ]K)puhir  indiir- 

X  \  .^  •.       A  fi'w  months  brought  all  men 

^    ^*^v*iu»n;    and  the  infamy  which  Mr. 

. , ,         .  x:  attach  somewhere,*^ at  last  settled  on 

•  \\u'  important  nogociations  with  America^ 

.    X"  :'..l  111  tin*  Kiliiihiirgli  Annual  Register  of 

»     *•  M»im"iit  of  this  tran>a(tion  is  principally 

.    «...  .  oiu'«ip»»inl,  in  every  respect,  with  the  au- 

K  ulu»lr  t  .trrespondencc  which  was  laid  before 
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the  real  ddinquenta^^-Jdn.  •  CUrke-^-and  the  {profligate 
squad  of  Jier  paramoun,  agents^  and  abettors,  with  nvhom- 
she  oonspired  to  destroy  the  honour  o£  a  Frincey  wham  her- 
threats  aad  attempts  at  exovbitaat  extoition  oould  not  in. 
timidate*  The  generous  and  confiding  qualitie»  of  heart 
which  the  Duke  of  York  eminently  possessed,  rendered  him 
easily  the  dupe  of  a  clever  and  unprincipled  courtezan,  and 
motives  of  avarice  prompted  her  to  aim  at  making  him  a 
victinu  Mr.  Cannii^,  who  concluded  the  debates  on  the  Iiw 
quiry  by  a  speedi  in  the  Duke  of  York^s  defence,  spoke  at 
great  length,  and  commented  on  various  parts  of  the^vidence 
with  extreme  acuteness  and  ii^nuity,  which  forcibly  ^itw 
dicates  how  successful  he  might  have  been,  had  he  adopted 
the  profession  of  the  law,  for  which  he  was  originally  •  in- 
tended. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  engaged 
in  the  debates  on  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  which  hung 
over  the  debates  of  two  sessions  of  Parliament,  1809  and  1 81 0^ 
like  one  of  the  dull  fogs  of  that  river«  This  enterprise,  which 
a  visitation  oi  Providence  united,  with  innumerable,  military 
obstacles,  in  rendering  completely  disastrous,  created  great 
public  discontent.  Its  failure  also  tended  to  make  the  mi« 
nistiy,  which  projected  it,  unpc^ular;  and  to  this  state  of 
pubbc  difficulty  was  added,  the  embarrassment  arising  from 
the  dissolutionof  the  Grovemment  which  immediately  followed. 
The  descent  upon  Walcheren  is  understood  to  have  been 
planned  .and  projected  by  Lord  Castlereagh;  but  jbs  the 
plan  of  the  expedition  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  all  who 
ooRcuried  in  the  adoption  of  it  were  equally  responsible  for 
the  whole  of  the  original  plan.  Mr.  Canning,  therefore,  as 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  shared  the  responsibility  of  con- 
curring in  part  of  the  measures  connected  with  that  un- 
proq)erous  enterprise.  He  disclaimed^  however,  to  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  having  approved  of  the  retention  of  Wal- 
cheren*. llie  decision  respecting  the  retention  of  that  island 
was,  indeed,  taken  after  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh 


..  e-^.  2^  which  it  has  been 

xuiiii'ii  to  the  Scheldt, 

:•'.  :\?  the  circumstiinces 

.     !e  cibjects  wliich,  by 

•^•.  ,      From  the  knowledge 

r    c  jce,  of  the  weakness  of 

-.    >  reason  to  believe  that  it 

*  .incvdt  to  have  taken  that 

^  :^^vai  arsenal  which  Buona- 
...  w  Jave  captured  all  the  ship- 
..vr  'f  the  planners  of  the  expe- 
,-  I  .icconi})lished«     The  failure 

.  uTiiing  has  now  come  down  to 

w\!t»s  the  duty  of  the  author  to 

•  .v*i  him  and  Lord  Castlereagh — 

•.^  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 

*.  ...u:on  afterwards  took  place; — as 

Mr.  Canning  acted  together  subsc- 

i.iMiuy  as  colleagues  in  the  C<abinet ; 

.  ts  U»th  are  now  no  more,  it  would  be 

^ »  \o  the  discussion  of  the  grounds  of 

vivindle   the  animosity  which  existetl 

w  V  lii'i of  the  two  parties,  and  which  should 

.,.   ;  I   ihe  tomb   to  which  they  are  both 

V   •*  vr  hand,  it  is  too  imjx>rtant  an  incident 

.^  <    :u»  to  1k^  passed  over  in  silence.     Much 

^•*.   .»c   the  cause  and   circumstances  of  the 

v.. I   vurrent,  and   has  obtained   considerable 

»..x  Kvii  statwl  tliat  Mr.  Canning  had  been  ac- 

,.  .i  ic  of  rivalry,"  and  had  '*  accused  I-,ord  Cas« 

^.i.v  viicaiweity,'"  upon  which  a  charge  of  incon- 

,    ..s^ortliy  submission  has  been  founded  against 

^    ..!*,.  •^•i"  having  accept wl  the  embassy  to  Lisbon 

,^.  ^  :i.%ileiYagh  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

^  .,   ...V  J*.**  having  afterwards  acted  with  him  in  the 
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Cabinet ;  irfaereas,  Mr,  Canning's  representation  to  the.Dukt 
of  Portland  originated  in  nd  sucb  spiiit  ofjiivakyv  nor^d 
Mr.  Canning  ever  make  any  such  charge  of  incapacity 
ag^nst  Lord  Gastlereagh.  Mr/  Canning's  statement,  indeed^ 
eoDtains  a  full  and  clear  narrektive  of  the  whole  transaction;: 
it  proves  that  Mr.  Ganning(  did  not  diarge  Lord  Caill^Mgh 
vitb  incapacity  as  a  tninister,  for  it'^vs  that  the  firat  pnoi- 
poiitioB  made  jtp'  Mr.  Cttnmng^  for;, remedying  the  incam 
venience  alleged  m  his  Representation  to  the  Duke  of  Fortf 
land,  as  the  cause  of  tendering  his  nesignatioQ,  was  one  ibr 
a  new  arrangement  v£  the  business  of  the  Foceign  and  Wat 
Offices,  without  removing  Lord  Gastlerea^iirom  the  War  jand 
Colonial  Departments.  With  this  arrangement  Mr.  Canning 
was.  perfectly  satisfied.  Agmn-^Mn  Ganning^'s;  statement 
diows,  that  the  subsequent  [Mroposalof.  Lord  Castlereagb's:flf» 
noval  from  the  Colonial  Department  was.  made  by  Lecd 
Castlereagh^'s  fiiends,  as  likely  to  be  >  more  agreeable  to 
Lord  Castlem^h  himself,  than-  the:- )proposed  change  :iii 
the  arrangement  of  the  buaness  of  rthe  two  ^qMTtmtotst 
and  oompfiehended-  Lord  GastlcreaghV^  appobtlnuBit .to 
some  other  high' office  of  state^  and  his.  conti&uaQce  ia.the 
Cabinet*.*      ♦,»  '  -•      .•;  •    :    :■:•,, i  .ruii? 

The  wfaolff  statement  of  tlie  transaction  by  both  fMuetiesis 
ham  given;  without  comment,  except  the  few  pre&toiiy  ^sem. 
ttDoes  which  are  introduoed,^  exfdanatoi^  ^f  the  view:  ;and 
spirit  in  which  it  is- quoted.  The  quotation  of  th«t  whole 
statement  is  made,  as  it  is.  denned  by  th&  author  pf/.the 
Memoir  to  be  due,  as  weU  in  fairness  to  Lord  Caiifttl/ei^efigVf 
nteory^as  in  justice  to  that  of  Mr.  Canmng ;^-and  9s  it 
iBay<  serve  to  set  right  the  misrepresentationa  wbich'havQ  i^e^- 
eaikd,  as  to  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  iqmurrd;! 
and  to  diow  that  there  was  nothmg^ther  in  Mr.  Ciinniiigrs 
aondnct  throughout  the  whole  transactifm,  or  in  the  ^arg^ 
an. which  LordCastlareagh  founded  his. demand nf'satis- 
iKtion^  which  rendered  it  inconsistei^  or«,dishoi)puraUk,aii 
isdier  aidrv  tobe  afterwards  reconciled  as^privAtq  indivi^MM^^ 
or  to  act  together  as  ministers. 
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Lord  CoiUereagKs  Letter  to  Mr.  CawaUhg.  ^     > 

*  <'  St  JameftV  Square,  Sepl^  ISS; 
.  ^^Sn-^lc  18  uniieeeMary  tat  me  to  enter  into  %MfA^ 
tiiil^  Btateinenc  of  the  drcustttaiioes  wbidr  preeeded.ditf 
veeent  rerignatioim.  It  is  eturagfa  fer  mey  with  a'^deir^to 
the  immediate  object  of  this  letter,  to  state,  that  it  qipears 
a  proposition  had  been  agitated,  without  any  oommunieaition 
with  me,  for  my  removal  from  the  War  Department;  iHid 
that  you,  towards  the  dose  of  last  session,  having  urged  a 
decisicm  upon  this  question,  with  the  alternative  of  your 
seoedmg  from  the  Government,  procured  a  positive  promise 
Anho  the 'Duke  ci  Portland  (the  execution  of  which  you  af* 
terwards  considered  yourself  entitled  to  enforce),  that  sttoh 
removal  should  be  carried  into  effect.  Notwithstanding;  tUs 
promise,  by  which  I  eonsider  you  ptonounced  it  unfit  that  I 
should  remaki  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  by 
winch'  my  situatkxi  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  was  made  de- 
pendent upon  your  will  and  pleastu^  you  coDtinvedtO'Sit 
in  the  same  Cabinet  with  me,  and  to  leave  Jne  not  only  in 
the  persuasion  that  I  possessed  your  confidence  and. support 
as  a  ooUeagoe,  but  you  allowed  me,  in  breitdi  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  good  faith,  both  public  and  private,  though  thus 
virtually  superseded,  to  originate  and  proceed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  new  enterprise  of  the  most  arduous  and  important 
nature,  with  your  apparent  concurrence,  and  ostensible 
approbation. 

**  You  were  fully  aware  that,  if  my  rituation  in  the 
Grovemment  had  been  disclosed  to  me,  I  could  not  have 
submitted  to  remain  one  moment  in  office,  without  the. entire 
abandonment  of  my  private  honour  and  public  duty.  You 
knew  I  was  deceived^  and  you  continued  to  deceive  me* 

M I  om  aware  it  may  be  said,  which  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  when  you  pressed  for  a  decision  for  ray^re- 
moval,  you  also  pressed  for  its  disclosure,  and  that  it  was 
resisted  by  theiDpke  of  Portland^  wd  sathe 'members  dTahe 
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Government,  supposed  to  be  my  friends.  But  I  never  can 
admit  that  you  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  such  a  plea,  in 
justification  of  an  act  affecting  my  honour;  nor  that  the  sen- 
timents .^'^th«s  could  justify  an  acquiescence  in  such  a  de- 
luuon.on  your  part,  who  bad  yourself  felt  and  stated  its 
imfainiesa.  Nor  can  L  admii  that  the  head  of  any  adrni*- 
nistradoB,  or  any  supposed  friends  (whatever  may  be  their 
motives),  can  authorise  or  sanction  any  man  in  such  a  course 
of  long  and  persevering  deception.  For,  were  I  to  admit 
imcfa  a  |»ixtctpley  my  honour  and  character  would  be  from 
that  moment  in  the  discretion  of  persons  whc^y  unauthcdsed^ 
and  known  to  you  to  be  unauthorised  to  act  for  me  in  such 
a  caie^  It  was,  therefore,  your  act  and  your  conduct  l^hich 
deceived  me;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  acquiesce  in 
beingplaced  in  a  situation  by  you,  which  no  man  of  honour 
oiuld  knowingly  submit  to,  nor  patiently  suffer  himself  to 
be  betmyed  into,  without  forfeiting  that  dharact^. 

*M  have  no  rights  aa  a  public  man^  to  jeseni.yQw4e» 
mending,  upon  public  grounds,  jmy  removaljfromthe'  par<- 
titular  office  I  have  hdd^  or  even  from  the  adrnJoiatFation^ 
aa  a  condition  of  your  continuing  a  membear  of  the  govern* 
mmts  But  I  have  a  distinct  right  to  eipect  thatapn>*> 
position,  justifiable  in  itself,  shall  not  be  executed  in  an  ua- 
justifiable  manner,  and  at  the  expense  6f  my  honour  and 
reputation.  And  I  consider  that  you  were  bound,  at  least, 
to  avail  yourself  of  the  same  alternative^  namely, -your  own 
resignation,  to  take  you  out  of  the  predicament  of  practising 
such  a  deceit  towards  me,  which  you  did  exercise  in*  de- 
manding a  decifflon  for  my  removal* 

^*  Uiuler  these  circumstances,  I  must  require  that  satis- 
faction, from  you,  to  which  I  feel  myself  entitled  ^  to  lay 
daktn. 

^<  I  am,  fee. 
•         '  ^<  Castlbbeaou."^ 

^The  Right  Hqil  George  Canning.''      ' 

p/iTo  thktkiter  Mr.  Canniaginattotly  replied*'  ' 


IfjB  ,.  .^  I  *>  s  AiXMOIR  OF  XHff. 

<<  Gloucestor  Lodge,  Sept  SO. 
^*  Mr  LoBD— The  tone  and  purport  of  your  lordship's 
Uu»,  which  I  have  this  moment  reoeived,  of  course  pre* 
dudes  any  other  answer,  on  my  part,  to  the  nuBappv^en^ 
skna  aad^misrepresentationi  with  which  it  aboundfi^an 
that  I  vrill  cheerfully  give  your  lordship  the.satkfiMtum 
which  you  require. 

^'I  am,  &C.  •> 

^*  GsoBos  Camhuvo/' 
''  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  &a^ 

lAifter  some  inefFectual  efforts  to  arrange  the  differences  by 
explanation,  at  six  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2lst  of 
September  the  parties  met,  near  the  Telegraph,  Putney 
Heath.  liiord  Castlereagh  was  attended  by  Lord  Yarmquth 
(now  Marquis  of  Hert&rd),  and  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ellas  (now  Lord  Seaford).  After  taking  their 
gMmnd,  they  fired  by  signal,  and- i^iased.  .  After,  the  first 
file,  the  eeconds  endeaTouved  to  bring  about  an  aooovw 
modataoii^  but,  having  failed,  they  botb  declared,  that  aftee 
B  second  shot,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  th^  woidd 
not  be  parties  to  any  further  hostile  proceedings.  ^  Afiter  the 
seobnd  fire,  they  of  comrse  immediately  interfered;  they ifewn 
found  that  Mr.  Canning  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Mr;r 
Canning  was  conveyed  to  his  house,  Gloucester  Lodge,  at 
Brompton,  where  he  was  for  some  time  confined.  The 
wound  which  he  received  was  slight,  and  he  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  attend  the  Levee  on  the  11th  of  October,  aiid  re- 
sign  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign  0£Sce.  Lord  Castlerei^ 
rengned  the  Seals  of  the  War  Department  at  the  same  tiine* 

Ifi  ordinary  cases  a  meeting,  such  as  is  here  describe, 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  final  aii^ustment  of  the 
quarrel;  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  high  rank  of  the 
parties^  seemed  to  d^y  thesn  that  exemption  from  public 
criticism  which  usually  forbears  from  observing  upon  the 
diiqputes  (^  indmduahr;  "The  erroneous  assertions  of  irarious 
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anonymous  writers  produced  the  following  authentic  state- 
meilt;-'itd  this'BtateOMent  tiie*  readers  of  this  Memoir  are 
itfenhed-^and,  cohforaiabiy  t»  tbejdedge  whiidi'hair'bcfen 
given  abcyve,  the  adthttt  WiH  ttot  make  a  rihgle  mnark  %^ 
yond  the  observations  with  which  he  has  abready  deemed  it 
neoessar^  to  preface  the  introduction  of  this  delicate  and 
pdiiful  topic. 

Detail  of  the  original  cause  of  the  animosity  betfueeti  Lord  Cos* 
tlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  written  by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  private 
secretary  of  Lord  Castlereagk. 

*'  It  is  undoubtedly  true^  that  Mr.  Canning,  during  the  Easter 
recess,  did  make  a  represen^tion,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  with  respect  to  the  War  Department,  founded  upon 
differences  w&icfa  had  prevailed  between  him  and  Ldrd  Castle- 
reagh;  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  letter  was  shown  td  the 
Cabinet/or  that  the  subject  was  ev^n  stated  to  the  ^abiiieft/ 
however  it  might  have  been  secretly  conmiUnicated  to  som'^  of 
the  members.  It  is  also  true,  that  a  suggestion  was  msde  fi>r 
appointii^  the  Marquis  W^llesley  to  succeed  Lord  Castlereagk: 
It  is  likewise  undeniable  that  a  decision  upon  this  point  was 
pds^oned  till  near  the  close  of  the  session.  It  is  further  as* 
certained,  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  session^  when  Lord 
Orenville  licveson  Dower's  writ  was  to  be  moved  for,  on  account 
of  his  coming  into  office  and  the  Cabinet,  that  Mr.  Canning 
called  upon  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  a  condition  of  his  r^ 
maining  in  the  Government,  to  give  him  a  decision  upon  the 
proposition  for  removing  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  appointing  the 
Marauia  Wellesley  his  successor ;  and  the  lyuke  of  Portland 
having  given  Mr.  Canning  a  specific  and  positive  promise  to  ifhis 
eftcf^  Mr.  (banning  pressed  that  it  should  be  imihiidiately  acted 
upoUj  aiid'Lord  Castlereagh  ieu^uainted  with  it.  '  Lord  Castle-' 
riag^^  lioi^ever,  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  Mr.  Canning 
a^uiesced  in  its  being  concealed  from  him.  ' 

^  Undoubtedly  Lord  Camden  was  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
astioBS;  bat  it  is  not  true  that  his  lordship  ever  undertook  tp 
make  tin  disdosiife'to  Lord  CastleMagh^  nar  did  ke  ever:  make 
ia^  It  is  alao  true  that  Mr.  Canning  was  thorougUy  appp^ed 
that  it  was  not  made  known  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    And  it  is 
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AtfA^  <nke  that  Lord  Cuitletfea^,  h&ug  kept  lb  pirfHotihd  ij^^ 
noiluide  or  the  deosiMi  tot  lin  nteidtAi  from  OuciiB^  wbs  ^pfsirikattMry 
Amq^  In  ikct  virtu^JIytio  longer  a  minkter,  tad  in  ibis  8tk^  of 
defainMi,  to  contmne  to  condnct  the  entire  srrftHgement  of  tbift 
eitttfpidgn^  and  to  ei^;fiige  in  a  new  expedition  of  the  thbst  ef« 
linttire^  cotbpliGated^  and  important  nature^  under  the  full 
persuasiion,  not  that  Mr.  Canning  had  supplanted  him  in  oAce, 
and  possessed  in  his  pocket  a  promise  for  Ids  dismiteal^  bbt^thaV 
he  really  enjoyed  (as  during  the  period  he,  in  outward  show  and 
daily  oeeorrence,  experienoed)  Mr.  Gaiining^s  aincerb>  'litieral, 
and  fon^^^  support^  as  a  eo-operating  and  approving  IboIIeagti^. 
It  id  further  Imown,  that'  Mr.  Canning,  haVii^  thitir  ih  Ms 
pocket  Lord  Ciastlereagh's  dismissal,  and  having  ahtiliged  with 
di^  Diike  of  Portland  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execution  at 
the  termination  of  the  expedition,  did,  on  the  3rd  of  SepteiAiber^ 
the  day  that  the  account  arrired  from  Lord  Chatham  that  he 
could  not  proceed  to  Antwerp,  write  to  the  Duke  of  l^ortland, 
demanding  the  execution  of  the  promise  made  to  him.  What 
were  all  the  difficulties  which  were  started  from  time  to  timd 
against  the  immediate  execution  of  this  promise  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detail :  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the 
question  of  the  Writenfaip^  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
connect  with  this  transaction^  could  haye  nothing  to  do  with  it  7 
as  Mr.  Canning  never  contended  for  Lord  Castlereaghli  remotaf 
from  the  Oovernment,  but  from  the  particular  office  he  held,  and 
into  which  he  wished  to  introduce  Lord  Wellesley.  It  upp^ra 
that  the  demand  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  led  to  the  re« 
aignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  subsequently  of  Mr. 
Canning.  And  it  further  appears,  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  of 
this  unparalleled  conduct  was,  at  this  late  period,  dis(dosed  tdr 
Lord  Castlereagh,  he  immediately  placed  his  resignation  in  His 
Majesty's  hands. — ^On  the  truth  of  the  above  facts  the  publfe 
may  rely ;  and  they  can  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  for  the  real  causes 
and  grounds  of  the  demand  made  by  Lord  Castlerea^  for  iatis* 
faction  £rom  Mr.  Canning/' 


Mr.  Canning's  Answer  to  Lord  CasUereagKs  Statement, 

**  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  so  long  ago  as  Easter,  Mr.  Canning 
had  represented  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  insufficiency  (in 
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hit  opi^yji^  of  tiif».OoYfn;D(ien^  j»«  thesiOoii^Dt^  tf^^oa^.i^ 

9^d,  }^  Tia^iiuested  tb^  iinless  somo  chai^.  Bboul4  be ,  eflfe^^^i^ 
i«,]/t^v)ie^;QEVigbt.b&  pernitted  to  resign  bis  ol^.r7TrItis  eqy^ifif 
txfie,  tbU,in  tbe  oqiwwi  of  the  ducossion.  which  i^o)^  ouA.pf  this 
ropresentatioi^  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Ganningi  and  acoepted, 
by.bJUDQ^.as  the  condition  of  his  consentii^  to  retain  the  Se^  of 
the  F^ign  Office,  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  War 
Department. 

■■  ".  Bat  it  is.npt  true  that  the  time  at  which  that  change  was 
altji9aj|f4|r  {vroposed  to  be  made  was  of  Mr.  Canning's  choice ; 
and  jit  is  net  true  that  he  was  party  or  consenting  to  the  oon<« 
oealmentof  that  intended  change  from  Lord  Castlereagh. 
,  ''  With  respect  to  the  concealment^  Mr.  Canning,  some  abort 
time  preyioiia  to  the  date  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter,  without 
the  smsUest  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  any  intention,  on  the 
paitiof  fj9>xd  Castlereagh,  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  Mr. 
Cj^ffUhig  f^  this  letter  contains,  but  upon  information  that  some 
mifs^prehension  did  exist,  as  to  Mr.  Canning's,  supposed  cpn- 
cnrrencein  the  reserve  which  had  been  practised  towards  Iiord 
Custkreagh,.  transmitted  to  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh's, most  in- 
timi^te  £nends,  to  be  communicated  whenever  he  might  think 
pioper,.tbe  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
))ake  of  Portland,  in  the  montb  of.  July,  in  which  Mr.  Cai^ning 
vsquests,  'in  justice  to  himself,. that  it  may  be  remembered, 
whenever  hereafter  this  concealment  shall  be  alleged  (as  he 
doubts  not  that  it  will)  against  him,  as  an  act  of  injustice 
toifards  Lord  Castleresgh,  that  it  did  not  originate  in  his  sug«. 
gjBStion;  that,  so  far  from  desiring  it,  he  conceived,  however 
erropeoBsly,  Lord  Camden  to  be  the  sure  channel  of  com- 
mniucstion  to  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  that  up  to  a  very  late 
period  he  believed  such  communication  to  have  been  actually 
made.' 

" Thecopy  of  this  letter, and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  an- 
swer to  it,  'acknowledging  Mr.  Canning's  repeated  remon- 
strances against  the  concealment,'  are  stiU  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  friend. 

''The  communication  to  Lord  Camden,  to  which  this  letter 
refers,  was  made  on  the  28th  of  April,  with  Mr.  Caching's 
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lamAffigB,  itfd:  «t  liii  fMrtknkr  detira.  Ltrd^OatMdMi  b»iiig 
tkit|i0Br;oiMuiexk«  and  niogt  inmiideiitial  fiE!kaKd>of  Lord-OMlto- 
loigb^  k  meTODooeuiTed  ta  Mr.  CaAning^  Mr  ^rur  if  credible  to 
Un^^till  be  teemed'  tbe  most  ^positive  aswfrerttioiit  ai  tbe  fkot, 
iUl  Lord  CSuadeii  bad  kept  back  suob  a>  comiiniaieatioii  frtmi 
£ovi;Cat(dcreagb*:  "■  •••  •   -i-     •'-■•    •'  -■'^'  ^■■' 

S'^Witb  fOfpect  te  tbeperied  at  irbMi  tbe  dHOige  itt  tbe  fl^ 
DefarCnent  eras  to  take  fkun,  Mr.  Canniag^  wta  iildtt(^  ill  tiie 
fiMinstanee,  to  consent  to  its  postponement  dll  tbe  riaiiif 'Of 
FarlianMrt^  paMf  bjr  tin  v^resebtaiibiis  niade  to  UmnkSH  of 
ti»lBboknpeiimKieatif  anf  otaa^  ef  afMssfon^birt 

IiiiiM^iUl)rfteu^  eonstderatisir  of  ^e^^wrfS^riidl  cifennislaifsea 
oiider  wUdi  Ilefd^Gasttereagb  atoed'uii  tlie  HotfMi  ofrCManons 
after  Easter  f '-  dmmnande^  wMdi  woaktifaaire/fivea*  to  bis 
fMsoMd  eitbettperied'Of4te>«esa&oi^  arebaraatef  n^teb  it 'mis 
eri«fllal^iBQ)'pslPt of  Mf« Oannlngfs wMi tbptit riMoMf beaii^  '' ' 
•vm  Mr.  Osntoin^boiveref^^resesiiMitbMnast  posMve  pt0riase 
tbatnrdutigein'theTWtur  DdpsiilMttitidioti^  Uikrf  pkdriiOMe- 
disttijrupoB  diediosii^  thMessidiw  Wiien  Aat  time  aivh^,  tbe 
eainest  and  tfe{M»t«d«binaties^ief'fi^  €aitlsieagb'b 

Meirdsin'the  €ahEiiet^«ie'ttnipb9ed  topi^  Mr.Canaleg 

lo  iaasim  te  tbb  pestpeMMaataoftbeawangeiaeiit.  ■  • 
:  .«\A^lengtbv.attdtiitstvehiotantly,bedid:gi^bi8JOon^^ 
itaMag  poetpenedte  tbe  period  picqiesed  bjr  Lord  Oasthrei^^a 
friends,  vis.  tbe  tenahiatioa.)^f  tbe  ekpedStion  Uien  in  pl«plM- 
tion ;  but  did  so,  upon  tbe  most  distinct  and  solemn  assnrancea, 
tbat,  wbatever  migbt  be  tbe'istoe  of  tbe  expedition^  tbe  cbangd 
sboold  take  phceat  that  period;  tbat  tbe  Seals  of  tbe  War  De* 
partment  sbonld  tben  be  offered  to  Lord  Wellesley  (tbe  person 
Ctf-wb^lie  lU3caMlon  fv  the  6abinet  Mr.  Canmng  was  kne#ti  to  be 
MM  CiiHdolis);  and  tbitl  the  interval  dioold  b^  dfligtotiy^ili^ 
Iil0^;1>y  Lerd  Ctirtkrdagb'Oftieiids,  in  preparing  U^'CMfle* 
rasgb's  mind  to  acqinesee  in  socb  an  arrangement.  '-*'' 

•  >«^fr%>iirtbe«6f^;  ^nattier  \of  a  W  Mt.  €kii6oilhg, 

wtMi^iMti^  isMie  %f 'A«  expe^ioK,  beirendnded tbe  DhMM 
FeithAift^tiittilife^riiM^  iooDM^  for  hU  gniei^^wi^«%«o 
Loid  W^dteel^y.totad  that/so  far  fhiizi  tb($>infaifa!kii^jin|^llii 

lesgbfor  the  iimj^iiiili'^kiA&  t^e^a^iM'heiiA  URmhiomm* 
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wards  Uan^jagaiatt  "which.  Mr.  Casmiiig  had  before  so.  (Bameatly 
rdMiooBlratad.  Beiaf*  infonned  of  this  drcumslanoe  hy  theDuke 
of  Portlandi  and  leamiqg^  at  the  same  time,  from  his  grace>  that 
there  were  other  difficulties  atteodiag  the  promised  arrangemeoC^ 
of  which  Mr.  Camiizig  had  not  before  been  appcised;  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Portknd  had  himself  come  to  a  determinatioit  to 
retire  from  office>  Mr.  Canning  instantly,  and  before  any  step 
whatever  had  been  taken  towards  carrying  the  promised  arrangi^ 
mcitt.iiito/eAcI^  udthdr^w  hu^  daim,  asd  requested  the  IMce 
of  Portland  to  tended)  hi»(A(r-C!anning^s)  resigaatioAi  at  ^the 
asme  time  with  his  grace's^  to  the  king.  This  was  on  Wednes^ 
day;  the  fith  of  September,  ptevkmsly^td  the  Lereeof  thmtdbq^. 
"AH  questioa  of  the  perfimnan^  of  the  promise  made  to*  Mr. 
Ganning.being  thus  at  an  cndfthe  'reserve  which  Lord  Cwdb- 
Magh!s  frioids  bad  hitherto  ao  peraevariagly  practised  |»irards 
LordCa»deMifh  appeaia  to  h«»9been  laid  aside^  LordiGasdo* 
rrtagh,  waa'Powmade  aoquainteid  with  the^natuiic^  ofthe  atrange- 
meat  which  had  been<iiitended  toM^eb^n^propoetfl.tohiai^  j , 
.  ^Whai.majrhave  been  the  iPeaso«s  which  preiw9te4lli«rd 
Csitkniai^'a  fideAda  fima  iulfilUog  the  asdunuMp*  given  to  Mbv 
Ganniilg»lkat  Xjord  Gastleaeagh'a 'miadfshouU  be  prepared  by 
their  commnnicatioa»  feg  thii>  arraagemeni  jbtepded  to  be  oarsied 
into  jtffBct;  and  what  the  motiivea.  fov  the  diadosnre  tor  Lord 
Castleraagjb^/affcar  that.anangement.had  ceasedtoibe  in;cantem* 
phtifHiyit  is  not  fiMf  Mr*' Canning  to  eiplain.".      i  .,  ji,:V> 


'*  5';  Aait  mny  be  tnferred^.from  fi  ^jta^^vp^t  yhiqj>Va,apfoa]W><l 
ia  the  public  papers,  that  Lord  pan^dcoa  mthhold  f^^^  hf^ 
QMtlariflgb.  i  commuaicatioa  whiqh.  he^had  b^e^.  des^fed^  to 
make  to  him,  it.  ia  neoessary  thM  it:  phtw^  be  un4mt«<4l  $}>f^ 
kffme^fm  Ma  Canning  might  have  .emoeived  the  conununication 
.aUn4ed  to^  to  have  been  ma^e  tp  Lord  Camden^  i^  was  never 
ftate^  to  Lord  Camden  that,  th^  ciiinmnnya»ticgLWft»  mad»  i^thn 
desire  of  Mr.  Canning;  and  that,  so  far  fronLordCaaaydmirMll- 
wgiteB  anthorisod  to  make  ihf  xjoiyiwiWcatiq^  lA  ^lA^  fMn/Ai^ 
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«'A«  It  Doy  tb»  be  Meftn<,^Att  L^ 
pected  to  prepare  Lord  CBttiteretgh's  miad  fm  «i|f  i 
change^  it  in  heeessaiy  that  H-riioald  bs  wmimmmi,  tlui^liord 
Camden  never  engaged  to  eonnrtuiiieate  tm  htmi^Cm/klatmfjk^ 
any  drcomatances  reapacting*  it^  before  die  tewnimtieft  ef  tb»w 
ei^Mditlon."  ..-.-? 


Upon  Lord  Camden's  statement  being  made  pvMIc,  'lfr.'€a»^ 
ning  addressed  that  nobleman  in  the  following  letted  r'     -«  '    * 

JueUers  from  the  Bight  Hommrable  George  Caupifigp  tp^  Sari 
Camden,  Lord  PresideiU  of  the  CaunciL     . 

'<  Oloncester  Lodges  Nor.^14, 1869.«  .^ 
«'  Mt  LORb— I  had  written  to  ymr  lordaUp,  luMediately^ . 
after  the  publication  of  yonr  lordship's  Statement^  tat  iidala^ied 
sending  my  letter,  in  the  hope  of  being  i^le  yrwieuaty  to  shIm. 
mit  it  to  tiie  pemsal  of  tfa^  Dokeof  Pbrthnd.       '••  ^  -^  -•>''  ^«.i  •  <:- . 
''  In  this  hope  I  have  been  disappointed,  by  that  fatal>  etfevtt 
which  has  deprived  this  eountry  of  one  of  Its  mast'  «psighfcfcitd 
disinterested  patriots ;  the  King,  of  one  of  his^sest  fidtkM^idbi^ . 
Toted,  and  affectionate  subjects ;  and  the  vreM,  ef  omijofi^e 
inost  blameless  and  most  noble  minded  ef  laes.  ^  -■:*■: 

-  ''  Thus  situated,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  revisB  wliaft'14»d . 
written,  and  scrupulously  to  expunge  every  vriisfencetett^^  jui^ 
thority  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whhsh  would  now  atasd  upon 
my  sole  testimony;  retaining  such  only  as  are  supported^ either 
by  written  documents,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  oemauuiicate 
to  your  lordship ;  or  by  facts  which  are  well  known  to  your 
lordship  or  your  colleagues,  and  in  whidi,  for  the  most  .^^ait,  yoar 
lordship  is  yourself  concerned.  .«  .   . 

'^  Neither,  however,  can  I  content  m3r8elf  with  diss  pre- 
caution ;  but  must  protest,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  meatveanMSt: 
manner,  against  any  possible  miseonstructien,  byi  which  way- 
thing  in  the  following  letter  'can  be  strained  to  a  meaning  un- 
ftvourable  to  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
conduct.  i 

-  *'  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  regret  the  policy,  however 
well  intentioned,  which  dictated  the  re9erve  practised  towards 
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Lori  OiillwHiii  in  Ae.  Iingiiini|ig.4if  4to  tr^naaction ;  or  that 
pnwtJMi^toiWMdg  lyielf  in  ha  caBcinawm. 

**  l¥mm  hawfTittad  thu.  4ie  Pidce«of  Puftlandahould  have 
imfiBaaili «idtfaal> four Igidahjp ahuHild Iiara  accepted, theowo 
ditiaa  af  dhoae^ » the  feat,  ogmnynicationn  between  you. 

*'  It  ia  alao  to  be  regretted^  that  I  should  not  have  learnt,  m 
July  that  your  krdahip  waa  not  party  to  the  assurances  then 
given  me^  on  behalf  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  ^ends  in  general ;  and 
that^aotiier  mavaber  joi  the  Cabin^t^  comprehended  in  that  de- 
acription,  faad.^aa  I  have,  mnee  heard)  refused  tp  concur  in 
theoL 

*'  Had  I  been  made  aoquidnted  with  these  circumstanoaa,  I 
ahould  then  hare  resigned ;  and  my  resignation  would,  at  that 
lune^  hme  taken  ])laoe  without  inconvenience  or  embarrassment ; 
and  without  atirring  those  questions  (no  way  connecte4  with  the 
canse  ^my  aitiramfliit)/or  sutjectingme  to  those  misinterpret- 
ntioaa  at  ay  conduct  and  motives^  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  coincidence  of  my  reaignation  with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Ftetkad.^. 

^BntheweMr  thia  reserve  may  be  to  be  regretted,  it  is  im- 
peaaibla  t»  attnbute  the^adoption  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  to  any  other  motives  than  to  that  gentleness  of 
nature  which  eminently  distinguished  him ;  and  which  led  him 
ta  eadeaimv  (above  all  things)  to  prevent  political  diiferegaces 
tnm  glowing  into  peraonal  dissension;  and  to  aim  at  executing 
whatever  arrangeDoent  might  be  expedient  for  improving  or 
atrangtheniagthe  administration^  with  the  concurrence  (if  possi- 
ble) of  all  ita  existing  members. 

^'  And  no  man  who  knows  the  affectionate  respect  and  attach- 
menl,  which  the  manly  and  generous  qualities  of  the  Di^e  oi 
Portknd's  mind  were  calculated  to  command^  and  which  I  in- 
variably bore  to  him,  will  suspect  me  of  being  willing  to  jBsta- 
Uialiviy'Own  vindication  at  the  expense  of  the  slightest  disre- 
;  to  hia  memory  or  pr^udice  to  his  fame. 

''I  have  the  hoaour  to  be« 
"Myl^rd, 
*'  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  Gboroe  Canninq." 

vol..  I.  F 


Jr.: 


.,..^^.    tfucii  haa  been  publislied  in 

..j4»:  *  .*  Kune.  has  decided  a  question 

-.<.    «»..c^un^.  as  to  the  necessity  of  an 

te.j»d^<:iii&  (so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in 

.««   *4ia  zhriEx)  to  which  tliat  statement 

».j^,      I'luk,  a  direct  address  to  your  lordship 
^     ^.  .^..^^  r our  lordship  and  for  myself,  than 

..  ^  's-*"  "  -  newspaper. 
.     «.  •^•>>4  !uiuful  reluctance  that  I  recur  to  a  sub- 
^     w    *    t  cimcerns  Lord  Castlereagh  and  myself, 
^..-vx.    .1  »  !uaimer  which  is  usually,  I  believe,  con- 

siK  •**-^  -^  *  "^^^^  cause  of  dispute  more  commonly  precede 

^.  „   i:v  .'\crvnie  appeal  to  which  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 

„:,«•  ^lou,  after  mature  consideration,  his  lordship  had 

^.  i**-  -*•  rcMW-t  to  that  appeal  in  the  first  instance,  I  should 

.  ,    .A  wx*»*  -*****  *^^^  ^  choice,  deliberately  made,  would  have 

XV  -.  c.t  ♦>  ^i*  friends  to  be  equally  conclusive  upon  them  as 

'  illii  vour  lordship  needs  not  to  be  informed  how  assidu- 
.^\  •«>  cii-urticter  has  been  assailed  by  Mrriters  in  the  news- 
4^<i.N  ^v(>ou«ing  Lord  Castlereagh's  quarrel,  and  supposed  (I 
ju**.  •."^'*l  injuriously)  to  be  his  lordship's  particular  friends. 

-  I'tic  jvrversions  and  misrepresentations  of  anonymous 
wi«ivr'»*  lu»\vever,  would  not  have  extorted  from  me  any  reply, 
t^i  W  them  succeeded  the  publication  of  Lord  Castlcreagh's 
fiw^l^  lo  mo  of  the  19th  September. 

"  I  outin^ly  disbelieve  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  I  distinctly 
acuy  that  I  myself,  had  any  knowledge  of  this  publication. 

••  Ihit.  by  what  means  it  matters  not,  the  letter  is  before  the 
w\«Ul :  and  though  the  course  originally  chosen  by  Lord  Castle- 
tv^h  precluded  me  from  offering  any  explanation  to  him,  the 
%\Hir«i^  which  has  since  been  adopted  on  his  behalf  (tliough  un- 
«VimbUHUy  without  his  privity)  might  perhaps  have  been  con- 
Mdennl  as  rendering  such  an  explanation  due  to  myself.     It  is. 
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however,  only  since  your  lordship's  publication  that  I  have  felt 
it  to  be  indispensably  necessary. 

^'  The  statement  on  my  behalf,  which  has  also  found  its  way 
(without  my  consent  and  against  my  wish)  into  the  public  papers^ 
was  written  under  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  restraint,  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction,  which,  from  the  character  of  the 
transaction  itself,  must  always  ccmtinue  to  prevail  in  a  great 
d^ree ;  but  from  which,  until  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  October, 
the  day  on  which  I  gave  up  the  seals,  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  soliciting  any  dispensation. 

"  Of  the  indulgence  which  I  then  most  humbly  solicited  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  avail  myself  sufficiently  for  my  own  vin- 
dication, without  losing  sight  of  those  considerations  of  duty  and 
propriety  by  which  the  use  of  such  an  indulgence  must  neces** 
sarily  be  reflated  and  confined. 

'*  It  is  stated  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter,  '  That  I  had  de^ 
manded  and  procured  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  before  the 
rising  of  Parliament,  a  promise  for  Lord  Castlereagh's-  removal 
from  the  War  Department ;  that,  by  this  promise.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's situation,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  was  made  de- 
pendent upon  my  pleasure  ;  and  that  this  promise  I  afterwards 
thought  myself  entitled  to  enforce : 

'' '  That,  after,  and  notwithstanding  this  virtual  superoession 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  office,  I  allowed  him  to  originate  and 
conduct  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt : 

'' '  And  that,  during  this  whole  period,  I  knew  that  the  agi- 
tation, and  the  decision  of  the  question  for  his  removal,  were  con- 
cealed from  him ;  and  was  party  to  this  concealment.' 

**  Lord  Castlereagh  indeed  admits, 

''  That  he  '  has  no  right  as  a  public  man,  to  resent  my  de- 
manding, upon  public  grounds,  his  removal  from  his  office,  or 
even  from  the  Administration,  as  a  condition  of  my  continuing  a 
member  of  the  GUyvemment.' 

''  But  he  contends,  that  a  proposition,  'justifiable  in  itself,' 
ought  not  to  have  been  'executed  in  an  unjustifiable  manner;' 
and  he  makes  me  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the  '  head 
of  the  administration,'  and  some  members  of  the  Government, 
'  fupposed  to  be  his  (Lord  Castlereagh's)  friends,'  executed  thp 
proposition  which  he  attributes  to  me* 

f2 
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f  ^f^^a  letdy  to  acknowledge  indaed* '  thail  fvemi^  for  a 

disclosure^  at  the  same  time  that  I  pressed  for  a  deolsiqik;  ^id 
that  the  ^fteioBDve  was  resisted  by  the  Duke  of  Portlaiida^d  his 
(iMvd  Outiereagh'ft)  tmpposed  friends.' 
''  -^BatlntlnemiiiBlstanoeLardCastkrei^piofesseSfiMA 
any  justification  of  what  he  oonoeiyes  to  hsve  been  my  coqduct 
towuds  him ;  because,  by  aoqoiesoiiig  in  the  advice  or,  entreaties 
of  lifo  '  satipoaed  firiends»'  I  admitted  *  an  authorit/  on  their  pai^ 
^Tirfaidi  I  must  have  knowa  them  not  to  possess;'  becaQ9e>  by 
^  jpressing  fat  disclosure/  I  showed  my  own  sense  of  the  *  un- 
t^akkemf  of  eonoealment;  andbecauaej  with  that  sense,  I  'ought 
(as  he  conceives  me  not  to  have  done)  to  have  availed  myself  of 
tlia^same  alternative,  namely,  my  own  resignation^  to  enfocee  dis- 
ciasQi«,  wiiich  I  did  to  enforce  decision.' 

^^  Without  oferiag  a  single  word  in  the  way  of  argument,  I 
llMdl^  by  a  distinct  detail  of  &cts,  in  order  of  their  date^  sub« 
iCittitiate  my  contradiction  of  these  chargea. 
<*!i«f  1  shaD  only  premise, 

•  ^<  ist.  That  I  had  <as  is  admitted  by  Lord  Castlereagh)  a^ 
ttnquestionable  right  to  require,  on  public  grounds,  a  change  in 
tb^  War  Deportment,  tendering  at  the  same  time  the  alternative 
at  my  own  resignation. 

'^Sdly,  (What  no  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
publio  business  wiH  dilute,)  That  the  regular,  effectual,  and 
straightforward  coarse  for  bringing  that  alternative  to  issue, 
waft  to  state  it  directly  to  the  '  head  of  the  administration/  the 
King's  Chief  Minister,  to  be  laid  by  that  Minister  before  the  Kii^. 
'a  proceed  to  the  detoil  of  facts. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  April  (the  2d)  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Portkndi  coutaining  a  repesent^tion  on  the  state 
of  his  administratiofi,  and  expressing  my  wish  and  intention, 
ffdetestMlieoliange.were.efectedinit,  toresign.    . 

>^  April  4th  tx>  Sth^^Upon  the  Duke  of  Portland's  reqniiii^ 
tt  HobT^  detailed  ezplanatioa  as  to  the  motives  of  my  f  rofiered 
rfe^;llatkMi^  I  stated,4Uixmg  other  things^  that  a  phange,  eittor 
in  my  own  department,  or  in  Lord  Gastlereagh's,  appe^re4  ,to  JD;ie 
to  b^  «apedient  fo  the  public  service.  I  stated  my  perfect 
HriUfi^ess  that  the  alternativo  ahould  be  deddedi  for  my  retire- 
ment; and  only  requested  that,  the  decision  might  (if  possible) 
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take  j^oee  liefer  the  i^aeotmneaetaient  o£  businelM  in  Parifament 
miter  thciBdMer  iMiliAsys.- ^  -   .ri. 

'<T%^  IMUB  of  Portiand  requested  me  to  suspend  the  eEeeu* 
tion  of  my  intention  to  resign ;  wishing  to  have  an  opporliuuty 
of  consnltittg  with  dome  of  hi^  coUeaguea^  before  he  deitevtiined 
what  adTjde  to  lay  before  the  King. 

''The  Easter  holida}'s  thnir  passed  away.  Qn  the  16th.  of 
Aptil/ shortly  after  his  grace's  retam  to  town  from  Bulstrode, 
the  Dtike  of  Portland  opened  the  subject  to  one  of  the  meitibers 
of i;he  Cabinet,  whose  name  (not  baring  been  hitherto  brouf^t 
forward)  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention^  Your  krdshlp 
itt  perfectly  acquainted  with  it. 

''By  the  Duke  of  Portland's  desire>  I  hada  comtamnioatiefei 
with  that  member  of  the  Cabinet,  within  a  rerf  few  days  oft^ 
his  interriew  with  th6  Duke  of  Portland*  He '  strongly  re- 
{^resented  the  difficulty  of  making  any  ndw  arrangement  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  and  urged  me  to  defer  the  pressii^ 
my  own  resignation  till  the  end  of  the  Session.  To  this^rtoom- 
mendation  I  did  not  promise  to  accede ;  but  we  agreed  (whether 
upcta  his  suggestion  or  upon  mine  I  am  not  confident)  that»  at 
all  events,  no  step  whatever  oould  properly  be  taken>  until  li'ter 
the  decision  of  the  question  upon  the  wfitership  y  which  wai^ 
about  this  time,  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons'. 

•*  That  question  was  decided  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  ^f  April. 

"On  Ftiday,  the  28th,  the  Duke  of  PorUand  communicated 
fully  with  your  Lordship ;  and  informed  me,  as  the  result  of 
that  communication,  that  your  Lordship  thought  a  change  Ja 
Lord  Castlereagh's  situation  in  the  GoTemment  desiraUci  pro- 
vided it  could  be  effected  honourably  for  Lord  Castlereag)^  and 
that  it  '  could  be  reoonciled  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  feelings/ 

"From  this  period  I  understood  that  your  lardship  was  cos* 
stantly  consulted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  every  step  of  the 
transition.  Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  ako  -ooiviulted 
by  the  Duke  6(  Portland ;  but  how  many  of  them»  «r  at  what 
precise  periods,  I  neither  knew  at  the  time,  nor  can  now  under- 
take to  say. 

"  Shortly  aftei^  your  lordship's  first  interview  with  the  Duke 
of  Portltmd  (r  am  sure  before  the  5th  of  May),  that  member  4i 
tlie  Cabinet^  with  whom  his  grace  had  first  oommunkated,  x^ 
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t  «£  l«Br  kffdi^p'Sy  ^  a  dumge  of  office 
mdmtly  adculoted  on  the  principles 
M  indispenBable  to  sndi  a  change, 
to  me  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
^9»inM  jQUJt  lofdahipy  I  do  not  exactly  know.    But 
I  diadBcClj  that  jrcm  knew  of  its  being  made  to  me ; 
ehaenrationa  I  might  make  up<m  it  were  to 
1 1»  jmatt  krdahip.     What  I  obeenred  upon  it  was,  in 
y  Atk  it  was  not  for  me  to  presume  to  say  what  change 
that  I  had  done  all  that  I  had  thought  myself 
I  upon  or  at  liberty  to  do>  in  stating  to  the  Duke  of 
my  opinions,  and  my  intention  ta  resign;   that  the 
9i  Portland  alone  could  either  pn^Mse  any  change,  or 
I  the  necessary  authority  for  carrying  it  into  effect ;  and  I 
recommended  that  yo«  lordship  should  state  your 
iitCMtinn  to  the  Duke  of  Portlan. . 

^  On  the  5th  of  May>  the  Duke  of  Portland  informed  me, 
<|l«l  ke  had  determined  to  lay  the  whole  subject,  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday,  before  His  Majesty. 

^<  On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  May,  he  informed  me  that  he 
h»A  done  so ;  and  that  His  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased 
ISk  say»  that  he  would  take  the  subject  into  his  serious  consider- 


<*On  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  May,  apprehending  it  to  be 
|M«aible  that  my  intention  might  not  have  been  fully  explained 
ta  His  Majesty,  and  thinking  it  my  duty  to  leare  no  doubt  upon 
In*  I  humbly  repeated  to  His  Majesty  the  representations  which 
1  had  before  made  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  humbly  ten- 
dwed  my  resignation.  I  received  thereupon  His  Majesty's 
|{nioious  commands  to  retain  my  situation  until  His  Majesty 
should  have  considered  the  whole  subject 

**  Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  oext  week,  I  think  on  the 
tth  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Portland  stated  to  me,  that  he  had 
fticeived  His  Majesty's  commands  to  propose,  and  to  carry  into 
tl^Ql,  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  an  arrangement 
fW  a  partial  change  in  the  War  Department. 

«*  ne  particulars  of  this  arrangement  I  do  not  think  it  proper 
|«i  detail ;  feeling  it  my  duty  to  limit  myself  strictly  to  what  is 
alMplutely  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  my  own  conduct.     It 
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i»  sufficient  to  state^  that  the  object  of  this  arrangement  was  not 
the  removal  of  Lord  Castlereagh^  but  a  new  distribution  of  the 
business  of  the  War  Department,  whereby  that  part  of  it  whioh 
was  connected  with  political  correspondence  would  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  the  business  of  another 
office,  then  vacant,  would  have  been  transferred  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  effect  of  this  new 
distribution  would  not  have  been  to  take  out  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  handa  the  superintendence  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt. 

"Oh  the  13th  of  June,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
signifying  to  him  that,  although  such  an  arrangement  had  never 
entered  into  my  contemplation,  and  al^ough  I  did  not  think  it 
Calculated  to  remedy  all  the  difficulties  which  h^  induced  me 
to  bring  the  state  of  the  administration  under  his  grace's  con« 
sideration,  I  was  ready,  so  £ur  as  I  was  concerned,  to  undertake 
and  discharge,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  any  duty  which  His 
Migesty  might  be  graciously  pleased  to  devolve  upon  me ;  but  I 
expressed,  at  the  same  time,  great  doubts,  whether  this  arrange- 
ment could  be  expected  to  be  acceptable  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  or, 
in  all  iparts,  satisfactory  to  the  public  feeling. 

"  (hi  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June  (Parliament  being  expected  to 
rise  on  the  20th  or  21st),  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to 
inquire  whether  this  arrangement,  or  any  other,  was  to  take 
place;  stating  to  him  that,  'if  things  remained  as  they  then 
were,  I  was  determined  not  to  remain  in  office.' 

''June  18th.-*In  answer,  the  Duke  of  Portland  mentioned 
to  me  a  new  plan  of  arrangement,  alt<^ether  different  from  that 
which  he  had  been  authorised  to  carry  into  effect  ,*  and  stated 
that  he  had  sent  for  your  lordship,  and  the  other  member  of  the 
Cabinet  with  whom  your  lordship  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
bad  been  in  constant  communication,  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
forwarding  this  new  plan,  and  to  urge  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
consent  to  it. 

"  The  particulars  of  this  new  plan  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  state,  as  I  learnt  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  either  the  next 
day,  or  the  day  following  it,  that  to  this  plan  Lord  Castlereagh 
certainly  could  not  be  brought  to  agree.  Whether  this  was 
knovni  to  his  grace  only  ft'om  your  lordship,  or  through  your 
lordship  from  Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  I  was  not  apprised. 
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-HfCuOlD  W^dnariay,  tbe  8Ut,  the  dsf  «f  tfe  ckuig  of  Tat*^ 
ISiiiDent^  I<w«»  aiinfedbytlie  Dtikeof  FonkbdvtHat tfad^ipeoifio 
annngeaMnt'wbibli  lie  iiad  in  the  ihrstinAanoe  propobed^^nv.  the 
new  distribution  of  the  business  of  the  W«r  I>epaitsenty  ■honld' 
hmfdnM  iutd  eAct ;  wd  that  His  Majesty  hiididirebted  ihhn 
tf  Idisiare  jmsr  lordahqi'  to  eonmnnihsie  iiis  dieciiiom  to  Lor^ 


i  On  Teesday^  June  the  27th>  finding  ^but  no -MnmxaiioBXkm 
huA  beed  yet  aede  to  Lord  Oastleceagh,  I  -imte  te  the  Dnio^ 
of.^ortlaiid  in  terms  of  the  strongest  remonetrenee,  both&geiut 
the  conceaknent  and  the  delay;  andintiiohtedmydettanninatioK 
tvneourto  ray  erigiiiatinteiltioii,  and  le  pMis  the  atdeptttice  of 
Mymii^ation*   ' 

}i  ffvAoeeidingly,  on  the  fdlowing  day^  Wednescbiy^  tile  SMaxi 
Jsneyrl  had  an  audience  oi  the  King,  in  whidh  I  humUjrnid 
eameidy  repeated  to  Hie  Majesty  th^  tender  of  my  resignatton.. 
4.^<fliat8aaaie  eremng,  the  Duke '<if  Porthmd infarmcd ifae  tJ^ 
he  had  that  day  signified  to  your  krdship  the  King's  de8hre>  thit 
f&ue  hnrdship  should  eommunidate  the  intended  arrangement  tv 
LordCsatJereogh;  and  that  the  oommuiiicatiaB  was  to  be  madtf 
by  yoiur  lordship  as  soon  as  the  expedition  had  sailed ;  whidh,  it 
Wtts^expeeted>  would  be  in  less  than  ■  fortnight  from  that  time. 

^^'IBnt  before  thie  forta^t  elapsed,  Tis.  on  Wednesday,  die 
5th*  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Portland  informed  me  that>  in  oon*« 
sideratidQ  of  the  difteulties  attendii^  the  proposed  anang»« 
raart^  he  and  those  with  whom  he  consulted  were  ef  c^pinion 
liuit  another  should  be  etibstituted  for  it,  which,  he  trusted, 
would  else  be  more  agreeable  to  me.  He  told  me  that  hopee 
weie  entertained  that  your  lordship  would  determine  ta  offer 
y!0ar  resignation,  for  the  purpose  of  fisdlitating  a  general  ar« 
ilingeinent>  in  which  a  complete  diange  in  the  War  Department 
nd^t'be  effected  consistently  with  Lord  CasUereagh's  fSsdings^ 
HJeiH^id^  however,  that  your  lordship  had  not  yet  finally  maide 
up  your  mind  upon  the  subject ;  but  that  you  would  pfobably' 
oaede  to  «  decision  before  the  foUo#ing  Wednesday^   I ' 

vf^This  Duke  of  Portland  atated  Ins  intention^  in  the  ereat  of 
youtdoidship'a  res%natioBy  to  subioit^  to  Hia  Majesty  the  ^nonii«' 
nalaan  of  Lord  Welledey  to  the  War  Department.     •  '     • 

>:f«  It  ^lea  weU  knownby  ^e  Duke  4d  Pertland:that  I  had^bcen 
always  aiudous  for  Lord  Welleslcy's  accession  to  the  Cabinet; 
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bul'thk.MCBathe'irBt'maatioii  to  nM^^ln  Ae  oooae  of  tUa  touit* 
«3doiv<of  faiAintj^MUiofekm  Infeo^  the  War  DepaftmeBt-^But  ht 
a^vcre  SndiflpofilDon^  iLord  Wellealey  woald^  before  thia  tuns^ 
]iitve  been  our  iiis' way  to  Spam. 

^'Oa  TfauT^y^.^e  13th  of  J11I7,  the  Duke  of  Poxthmd  ia^ 
form^  me  that  your  lordship  had,  the  day  before,  actualLf 
tendered  your  resignation ;  but  that  your  lordship  had  aiwieacd 
tottlhe  oondttionB,  that  no  change  should  take  plfloe  till  after 
Ae;  termination  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt;  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  your  lordship  to  choose  the  time  of  makings  any* 
oammamoatm  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

^T^'Jfdy  13tb  to  20th — I  made  the  strongest  remonstranoc 
against  this  new  delay,  and  this  indefinite  renewal  of  the  coiw 
obahnent  from  Lord  Castlereagh.  I  said,  that  Bher  tiie  repeated 
peetponemcnta  which  had  ahready  taken  plac^  and  after  thexfr* 
serve  which  had  already  been  practised  towards  Lord  Castie* 
rcag^,  I  ocnlU  not  rely  upon  the  execution  of  any  arrangement 
which  should  not  be  now  completely  settled  in  all  its  partsif 
and;  if  this  were  imrfe  to  be  done,  I  most  earnestly  entreated  Aa^ 
IBs  Majesty  might  be  advised  now  to  accept  my  resignation,     t 

:  ''Thfr  Duke  of  Portland  most  anxionsly  deprecated  my  re* 
signatioii^  na  leading,  in  his  i^)pr^ension,  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  adaiinistratfbn.  He  declared  hinaelf  to  be  authorised  to 
asBore  m0>  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  anangeaient 
new  in  contemplation  should  positiyely  take  place  at  the  ter«» 
miaataon  ef  tiie  expedition ;  that  the  Seals  of  the  War  Depart* 
nient  rimuld  then  be  offered  to  Lord  Wdllesley,  an  office  (to  be 
vacated  by  means  of  3^ur  lordship's  retirement)  being  at  the 
aame  time  to  be  offered  to  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  that,  in  the 
intervali  and  without  loss  of  tim^  Lord  Castlereagh  a  friends 
diould  take  opportunities  of  preparing  him  for  the  change,  and 
reemnciKng  him  to  it,  by  representing  to  him  the  great  advantages 
tai  be  derived  from  it,  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  strength  to 
tiie*  Ooveraaaent. 

'"  Not  only  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  other  members  of  the 
GattiKty  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends,  some  directly  and  some 
thxooghcomnon  friends,  urged  me,  in  the  most  earnest  manaeiy 
to  acquiesce  in  the  postponement  now  proposed^  It  waa  repf»« 
seated  to  aie  that  if,  instead  of  pressing  for  the  exeoution  of  the 
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arrangemenl  now,  time  trere  allowed  to  Lord  Castlereagh's 
£rienda  to  porepare  him  for  the  change^  and  to  reconcile  him  to  it, 
the  arrangement  might  ultimately  take  place  in  an  amicable 
manner;  that  every  public  object  might  thus  be  answered, 
without  any  unnecessary  harshness  to  the  feelings  of  individuals; 
and  that,  so  hi  from  finding  fresh  impediments  raised  to  the 
execution  of  the  arrangement,  when  the  time  arrived,  I  should 
find  all  those,  to  whose  representations  I  yielded,  <x>nsidering 
themselves  pledged  equally  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  see  it 
earned  into  effect. 

"  It  is  due  to  your  lordship  to  say,  that  your  lordship's  name 
was  not,  so  &r  as  I  recollect,  specifically  mentioned  to  me  on 
this  occasion ;  but  it  is  equally  due  to  myself  to  declare,  that  I 
never  for  a  moment  imaginedi,  nor  could  have  believed,  that  the 
general  description  of  '  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends,'  as  stated  to 
me  without  exception  or  qualification  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
did  not  comprehend  your  lordship,  whose  proffered  resignation 
was  the  basis  of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  without  whose  ex- 
press consent,  therefore,  no  other  person  could  announce  the 
arrangement  to  Lord  Gastlereagh. 

"  By  these  representations  and  assurances,  at  length  (July 
20th),  most  reluctantly,  and,  I  confess,  against  my  better  judg- 
ment, I  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  postponement 
of  the  change ;  and  consented  to  remain  in  office  till  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  expedition. 

''  On  Saturday,  September  the  2d,  the  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt  being  then  known,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  at  Bulstrode,  reminding  his  grace,  that  the  period  fixed 
for  offering  the  Seals  of  the  War  Department  to  Lord  Wellesley 
was  arrived. 

"  On  the  following  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  informed  me,  that  no  steps  whatever  had 
been  taken  by  any  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  change,  or  to  prepare  him  for  it ;  that  the  eioecution  of 
the  arrangement  would  be  attended  with  other  resignations,  or 
at  least  with  one  other  resignation  (of  which  I  had  never  before 
received  the  slightest  intimation)  ;  and  that  he  had  himself  de- 
termined to  retire. 

**  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence^  I  immediutely  disclaimed 
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any  wish  that  the  arrangement^  however  positively  I  understood 
it  to  have  been  settled,  should  be  carried  into  effect  under  cir* 
comstances  to  me  so  unexpected ;  and  instantly  reverted  to  that 
'  alternative'  which,  upon  each  successive  stage  of  difficulties  and 
delays,  I  had  uniformly  pressed^-that  of  the  tender  of  my  own 
resignation ;  which  I  desired  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  lay  that 
day  before  the  King. 

''On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  7th  of  September,  I 
declined  attending  the  Cabinet ;  stating,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  (which  I  left  it  to  his  grace  to  communicate  to  the 
Cabinet  if  he  should  think  proper),  that  I  considered  my  resig- 
nation as  in  His  Majesty's  hands,  and  myself  as  holding  my 
office  only  until  my  successor  should  be  named. 

''  On  Friday,  the  8th,  I  heard  from  the  Duke  of  Portland 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  sent  in  his  resignation.  I  have  been 
informed  since  (but  whether  correctly  or  not  I  cannot  affirm)  that 
he  did  so  in  consequence  of  a  communication  made  to  him,  by 
your  lordship,  after  the  Cabinet  of  the  preceding  day. 

''  On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  September,  your  lordship  called 
upon  me  at  the  Foreign  Office,  by  your  own  appointment,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  causes  which  hod  prevented  your 
making  any  communication  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  transaction. 

''  On  Tuesday,  September  the  19th,  your  lordship,  in  answer 
tH  a  letter  of  mine  of  the  preceding  day,  explained  to  me  the 
grounds  of  your  silence  to  liord  Castiereagh,  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  transaction. 

''On  Wednesday  morning,  September  the  20th,  I  received 
£rom  Lord  Castlereagh  the  letter  which  produced  our  meeting. 

"  From  this  series  of  facts  it  appears, 

"  That,  in  April,  I  made  a  representation  to  the  King's  First 
Minister,  on  the  general  state  of  the  administration ;  and  that, 
an  the  course  of  the  discussions  arising  out  of  that  represents^ 
tion,  I  proposed,  on  public  grounds,  not,  as  Lord  Castlereagh 
a^iears  to  have  been  informed,  his  removal  from  the  adminis- 
tration, but  the  alternative  of  a  change,  either  in  the  War  or 
Foreign  Departments : 

"  That,  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Portland  submitted 
to  His  Majesty  the  subject  of  my  representation ;  and  informed 
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n^^vdkl^t  «li  MijMjr  would  be  pluMied  lo' take^  Mi^.Us 
eonsidfiimtioii;    ' 

'^Tki^/fran  the  10th  of  Maj  until  the  8ih<fS  Jmi^liw^ 
wholly  unapprised  of  the  result  of  that  oonaideration  j  bjot  M>^i 
ior  iiMnr  of  miMq^prehenafoni  I  had^  in  persctn^.dufi^  ,tha;t^  ^r 
terfal^  yue.  on  May  Slst^  humbly  repeated  my  representatijopv 
and  tendered  my  lengnation  to  His  Ma)esty&   >'  .  ir  > 

"  That,  on  or  about  the  8th  of  June,  for  the  ficat;  tUBO^r^^^r 
rangement  was  stated  .to  me,  vhidi  had  Sot  its  o^ect^^  n^fV; 
distribution  of  the  busmess  of  the  War  D^yB^rtmsnti^  ^^<^  (iu^ 
ea  the  18th,  I  shifted  myacquieseeneedn  that  luwugfsw^mt,^ 
far  as  I  was  concerned :  'i   , !  <  ,i,;r.  ;^ 

''  That,  on  the  18th,  another  arrangement  wna  Btsded  tq^  ne, 
to  be  substituted  for  that  in  which  I  had  ac^uiesoed;  but'ithat, 
onthe  2l8t,  it  was  announced  to  me  that  the  first  i^rxangeisieiif^ 
was  finally  decided  upon;  was  to  be  immediately  caiT^liol^ 
eflect;  and  was  to  be  communicated  ta  Lovd  Qs^tleref^gbjtiQF, 
your  lordship :  '•::.:•>! 

^  That^  on  the  37th  of  June,  no  step  appeariffg>to;haye  bee^ 
taken,  eitiier  to  execute  the  intended  arrangement^  ^  to  nppril^ 
Lord  Castlereagh  of  it,  I  remonstrated  against  the  delfij^and 
against  the  concealment  from  Lord  Castlereagh :  and  that,  on.tl^e 
28di,  I  again  tendered  my  resignation;  and  that  on  the  same 
day  your  lordship  received  an  injunction  to  cornmunicgte  ti^  ior 
tended  arrangement  to  Lord  Castlereagh : 

'^That,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  new  plan  was  stated  tame'tP 
be  in  contemplation ;  a  plan  originating  with  your  lordship^  and 
depending  far  its  execution  upon  a  step  to  be  taken  by  yourself; 
that  this  plan  was,  on  the  Idth,  announced  to  me  as  settled^ 
and  as  intended  to  be  substituted  for  that  which  had  been  first 
proposed : 

**  That  I  at  that  time  renewed  my  remonstrances^  in  the 
stroi^est  mannfer,  both  against  the  delay  and  against  the  oour* 
ceaknent ;  but  that  it  was  stated  to  ine  to  be  an  indifpans^^^ 
condition  of  this  plan,  on  your  lordship's  part,  that  k  should  ^mit 
be  adted  npoa  till  the  termination  of  the  expedition  t^,;the 
Scheldt;  and  that  the  time  of  making  the  oommonia4|ii^n>tp 
Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  left  to  your  lordship's  discretion  : 

''  That,  at  length,  in  compliance  with  the  representations  and 
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ehtrijiiltfefl'of  tli«  Dotetnf  Pdrtkndi^iMl  of  iilNft/IiiMrOntlfti 
reagh's  friends,  and  upon  the  most  solemn  assurances 'tbatt>LQBd 
C:^l^rei^'«lMi^lii*m  Ike  Hm&ii  tame  i)e  prfepircd  ^hk  lifends 
f^&t^tie^^aii^,  and  thbt  the^  change  sfaoold  posi^vdy  take  (ilaM 
at't}t^^ti6d  "fixed  byyom  krdship^  I  codMolied:  to  (lemain  in 

''  That,  on  Wedm^^y,  the  6th  of  SeptemVer,  findiag  that 
ndth&tg  hatA^  be«n  done  towards  preparing  iLoed  Castlerengh  for 
thlf^'WraiigMdent ;  and  that  the  eocecution  of  it  woiUd  h»:aU 
tihAkA'  with  diftculties  of  which  I  had  not  before  faeca  ^apf^ 
P^M^I^oAt^  the  Doke  of  Portland  to  lay  my  resignatits 
before  the  King.  f  i.  ni} 

''•**  Ybur  lordship  will  therefore  -percme, 

' "  ThM,  up  to  the  8th  of  June^  so  fur  from  being  in  poMessioB 
<if  tiiiy-*)^mise  of  Lord  Castlerea^'s  Temoyal/  and  from  ihia 
<iobViiiMliee  in  office  being  made  thereby  dependent  upon  my 
jfleaite«f}-''-ino  decision  whatever  hadyto  my  knowledge^  faeeki 
taken,  up  to  that  time ;  no  proposal  had  been  made  to  mebyitbe 
Ddkb  '6f  Porthmd,  in  any  wfty  afibcting  Xord  Gostiefa^'s 
jtolrtiisal  Situation;  and  no  intimation  had  been  given taiue^ 
whethtf  thy  own  resignntion  wisinld  be  finally  accepted  or  de-» 

'  ^  That  the  arrangement  which  waa  in  contemplatum  from  Aft 
8t]i  of  Jikne  to  the  5th  of  July^  in  no  degvee  affected,  and  W9tt 
never  intended  to  affect/' the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Sih^t:'  .     i 

"  •*  That  Lord  Oastlereagh's  'removal  from  the  War  Departpf> 
mfi^'w^  first  determined  upon  as  part  of  the  plan  of  which 
ydtir  lorddhip'd  resignation  was  die  bam : 

"^'  Thttt  his  'removal  from  the  administration'  was  net  at  any 
time  '  demanded  by  me :'  > 

"^  Ahd;  kstty,  Tliat  I  did  emfdoy  tiie  tender  of  myi  own 
tl$iAgnlA#)n,  liot  to  'enforce  decieion'  onbf  (as Lord  Oastlereagh's 
hjd^  bttl^poses),  but  equally  to  '  enforce  disdosnze  ;'  and  that  in 
fkdt  i  did  ultimately  resign,  rather  than  ^enforce'  tha  intended 
Si^gi,  tinder  circumstances  so  different  firom 'those  which*  jl:had 
b^en 'tliithorised  to expiect.  »  •     .        >!..  na^ 

"  It  cukmdt  be  expected  ^at  I  should  labour  .3rery<anlipnsly 
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to  refute  the  charge  of  my  haTing  '  tupposetP  your  lordship  and 
others  'to  be  Lord  Caitlereagh's  Jriends;'  and  having,  under 
that  impression,  deferred  to  your  opinion  and  '  authority/  in  a 
matter  affecting  Lord  Castlereagh's  interests  and  feelings. 

"  That  your  lordship,  in  particular,  as  well  from  near  con- 
nexion as  from  an  active  and  anxious  partiality,  was  entitled  to 
ecmsultation  and  to  deference,  on  such  an  occasion,  i&  a  per- 
suasion which  I  felt  in  common>  as  I  believe,  with  every  member 
of  the  Gk>vemment ;  and  which  not  even  Lord  Castlereagh's  dis- 
claimer has  induced  me  to  renounce. 

'^  I  should  not. have  been  surprised,  nor  should  I  havse  thought 
myself  entitled  to  take  the  smallest  offence,  if  your  lordship  had, 
instead  of  concurring  in  the  expediency  of  a  change  in  Lord 
Castlereagh's  department,  protested  against  it,  and  had  recom- 
mended to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  advise  the  King  to  accept 
my  res^ation :  and  it  was  perfectly  known  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and,  I  am  confident,  not  unknown  by  your  lordship, 
that,  at  any  moment,  from  the  beginning  of  these  discussions  to 
the  end,  I  was  not  only  ready  but  desirous  to  terminate  them  by 
resigning. 

"  But  when  the  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  a  change  in  the 
War  Department  had  been  adopted  by  so  many  of  the  imme- 
diate friends  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  upon  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  feelings,  and  when 
they,  and  your  lordship  among  the  first,  had  devised  and  con- 
certed with  the  King's  First  Minister  the  mode  of  carrying  that 
object  into  execution,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  should 
have  been  much,  and  justly,  blamed,  if  I  had  insisted  upon  tak- 
ing the  communication  to-  Lord  Castlereagh  out  of  your  hands 
into  my  own. 

'^  I  now  come  to  your  lordship's  statement. 

''This  statement  appears  to  me  to  have  been  much  misunder- 
stood. It  has  been  construed,  as  if  your  lordship  had  meant,  to 
aver  that  what  3rou  were  restricied  from,  doing,  and  what  you 
had  noi  engaged  to  do,  were  one  and  the  same  thing:  whereas 
your  lordship's  statement,  in  point  of  hid,  contains  two  distinct 
propositions,  and  refers  to  two  separate  periods  of  time. 

"  The  period  during  which  your  lordship  states  yourself  to 
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haTe  been  *  absolutely  retlricted^  from  making  a  commntilcation 
to  Lord  Castlereagh^  extends  from  the  28th  of  April,  on  which 
day  the  first  commnnication  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
to  your  lordship^  to  the  time  at  which  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, for  the  new  distribution  of  the  business  of  the  War  De* 
partment,  was  superseded  by  your  lordship's  tender  of  your 
resignation. 

"  The  period  during  which  your  lordship  states  yourself '  not 
to  have  engaged  to  make  a  communication  to  Lord  Gastlereagh^ 
extends  from  the  time  of  the  tender  of  your  lordship's  resig- 
nation to  the  termination  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt. 

**  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  first  of 
these  two  periods — ^firom  the  28th  of  April  to  the  12th  of  July-— 
the  nature  of  the  commnnication  to  be  made  to  Lord  Castle^ 
reagh,  and  the  nature  of  the  restriction  imposed  upon  your  lord- 
ship, were  entirely  changed. 

**  Previous^  to  the  8th  of  June,  the  communication  which 
your  lordship  would  have  had  to  make  to  Lord  Cestlereagh  wa8> 
simply  that  I  had  represented  die  expediency  of  a  change  dthef 
in  his  department  or  in  mine :  and  that  no  decision  whatevo* 
had  yet  been  taken  upon  this  representation. 

''  With  respect  to  t/Us  communication,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  restriction  upon  your  lordship  was  absolute  and  indefinite. 
Bat  I  knew  nothing  of  its  existence. 

''  Subsequently  to  the  8th  of  June,  the  communication,  to-be 
made  to  Lord  Gastlereagh  was,  that  an  arrangement  was  in  con- 
templation for  a  new  distribution  of  the  business  of  the  War 
Department. 

^  With  respect  to  this  communication,  not  only  was  the  r«^ 
strictum  upon  your  lordship  not  indefinitely  continued ;  but  your 
lordship  actually  received,  on  the  28th  of  June,  an  injunction  t6 
make  this  communication  to  Lord  Gastlereagh  at  a  period  dis-^ 
tinctly  specified,  viz.  the  sailing  of  the  expedition.  And  this  in- 
junction was  only  superseded  by  a  voluntary  act  of  your  lord- 
ship's— ^yonr  tender  of  your  own  resignation  on  the  12th  of  July, 
as  the  basis  of  another  arrangement. 

*'  Dilrii^  the  wh(^  of  the  period,  from  the  28th  of  April,  to 
the  12th  of  July,  the  concealment  practised  towards  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  was  either  without  my  knowledge,  and  contrary  to  mf 
belief,  or  it  was  against  my  earnest  remonstrances. 
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'*'  It  wit  willioat  my  kaowle^ge*  and  oontrary  to  my  beUe£^ 
up  to  the  we^  in  which  Parliament  rota ;  and  from  that  tame 
Ibrth  it  was  against  my  earnest  remonstrances. 

'<  Even  when  I  learnt,  in  Jone,  that  the  communicati<m  had 
not  been  made  by  your  lordship  to  Lord  Gastlereagh,  I  did  not 
leani  that  you  had  been  prevented  from  making  it  by  any  4ibso-i^ 
late  restriction. 

''  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  Jnly,  in  the  coarse  of  thf  dis- 
eassiens  which  took  place  from  the  13th  to  the  90th  of  that 
month,  respecting  the  proposal  for  postponing  the  new  arvange- 
ment  to  be  founded  on  3^oar  lordship's  resignationi  and  £w  leav-» 
ing  to  yoor  lordship's  discretion  the  time  of  disdosore  to  Lord 
CasUereagh,  that  I  learnt  that  the  silence  which  you  had  hither* 
lo  observed  towards  him  had  been  imposed  upon  your  lordship 
by  the  ii^junction  of  the  Duke  of .  Portland.  I  did  not  till  then 
Imow  with  whom  the  concealment  hitherto  practised  had. origi- 
nated ;  I  frankly  own  that  I  thought  it  had  originated  with  your 
lordshipj  I  was  anxious  above  all  thingjB  that  it  should  not  be 
even  suspected  that  it  had  originated  with  me ;  or  that  I  had 
been  a  consenting  party  to  it,  or  even  (till  a  late  period)  oonscious 
of  its  existence. 

*'  In  my  eorrespondence  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  this 
pmod,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  I  resisted  die  new  delay 
then  proposed,  I  disclaimed  any  concurrence  in  the  concealment 
which  had  been  hitherto  practised — ^aad  requested  f  that  it  might 
be  remembered  hereafter,  whenever  that  ccmoealment  diould  be 
alleged  against  me,  as  an  act  of  injustice  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  my  suggestion ;  that,  so  fur  from  de.. 
airing  it,  I  had  conceived  (however  erroneously)  your  lordship 
to  be  the  sure  channel  of  communication  to  Lord  Castlereagh ; 
and  that  up  to  a  very  late  period  I  had  believed  such  communi« 
cation  to  have  been  actually  made.' 

.  "  The  Duke  of  Portland,  in  answer,  acknowledged  my  re- 
peated remonstrances  against  the  concealment ;  stating  himself 
at  the  same  time  not  to  have  been  aware  that  I  had  at  any  time 
believed  die  communication  to  have  been  actually  made ;  but  as- 
aoring  me '  diat  he  should  be  at  all  times  ready  to  avow  that  the 
eonoealment  had  ori^nated  with  himself  (the  Duke.of  Pordond)  ; 
that  he  had  enjomed  t<  to  all  those  with  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated, from  motives  which  he  was  at  all  time^  ready  to  justify; 
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''  This,  as  Ihare^Mad^^ivaajnyifitJaivwdodgetf  any  matikh 
tfen  fwlttliffvrfrwpoirv^^oMf  floods       ONWHuimlioa^  to>iLord 

(i)anrtfit» tgh (u.^ .->'»■■»'■  '  .'  •  »  •.!  •(..<>.--»''■    w».i  /I    /-ifTM  .fWHi  .-»f- 

maJe  the  communication^  I  answer,  because  it  w^a  n>imlth#; 
jPtoAcmUnato  it;  because' the  eiqieetatitiii  of  |WE<a^^  it 
vnH  the-)iiftlli78'wliicj^.faiduoed  me^'ta.dorire:  (fm^J'4Ud'>,MMp)L 
llMtlie  eaiimiimication(dMmMbe.»9de  toiyi^ 
cMme  Ae  naBflHer  in  which  yaa. fi^t  «eeei«edithat-OQi|LaBMiiMea^ 
tim&(9M  reported  tome  by  the  Dukeof  S)artli|a4),te|idedYt«c«iM 
fciil>tlie  Mief  diaC  your  krdahip  wae  th»  fit  chttmelt  e£.(9«QM 
wttiiieatiott to Lcnrd Caatlereag^;  andbeoaoaid I kffew.nokefthe 
foaktmtB «f  asy  impedimmt  to  your,  {misuing  wbft^i^ypeaDid'jtp 
nMi'(a]id-tloet  still  appear  to  ]ae)hthe  natural  and  obvjaua  conifie 
t»  lie  )^i»aliediipmi  such  aaeocaaion.     .  :  j/  r 

•  '<ll  dany  be  objeoted,  that  I  ought  not  to  heve  been  contented 
irilkp-vlttfiMfig ^disclosures to ha?e been  made^  biit>p|igh(tto 
lw«a<4i]igMly.asoertainedthatitvuaao.v  Firstj  I  Sinswer^  thai 
no  person  naturally  sets  about  ascertaining  that^of  which' he 
entettaiiia  ii0\deubt ;  .and»  seoondlyj  I  ansve^'that  thetxaament 
tihae  my  tutpidoQ  of  the  fact  was  excited».I  did  set  about  aaoaif 
tthe^tmthj'andthaty  upon.  aaoertainingityX  did  |Efmon« 
\  in'thestnmgeBt  mann^  against.tjie-conflBalmegt.;  axideor 
fwsed  that  i«monBtranoe  by  the  tender  of  my  -ownreaigna^ieni 

.ff*lt,waa*an  the  a6th  or  S7th  of  June  (five  or  sixdayaaftir 
PiiriiBWiPnt  rose)  that!  diaoovered  my  suspicions  to'be  w^ 
fMHrifid.---On  the  S7th  I  remoastrated.---Qn  the  38th  I  tendered 
ay  veaigBatioik-— And  in  the  eonrse  of  the  same  day*  your  lord* 
iUp  (aa  I  hftve  already  stated)  received  an  injunction  to  make 
the  communication  as  soon  as  the  expeditimi  should  have  sailid 
•  ''The  aeecmd  rf  the  two  periods  to  whidi  your  lordship's 
statement  refers,  begins  from  the  12th  of  July>  the  day  of  th^ 
te»<cr>^  your-  lordshipVTOsignation.  v 

^:**lt  doea  aot  appear,  nor  does  your  .lordship!a  statement  yaroii 
thet^al  a«f  time  during  the  seeoiid  period^  the.  xeatrictievi  shisii^ 
M4ttM^ciigiiiaUy  imposed  upon  your  Jerdship^waa  reoewedi 
ef^|ki|f«iiy  other  eneted,  except  d|at  whidi  your  loidihi)^  ha4 

"WWL  I.        •  O        * 
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Ittpoied  Qjpda  jmamM,  and  wUeh  was  therefore  no  bnger  bincU 
ing  upctt  youi*  Icvrdiki{>  than  while  you  might  yourself  be  willing 
ihat  it  sboiild  Mud  yon. 

^  Of  the^etent  to  uriiioh  this  ulf-impoi^d  vestrietion  appeal^ 
to  have  gone^  I  had  not  any  suspicion.  I  knew  indeed  tiiat  your 
lordbli^  had  stipiilated  to  keep  the  timt  of  the  disdosore  to  Lord 
Castlefeagh  in  your  own  hands ;  lMit>  svbseqnentiy  to  my  being 
made  aeqtiainted  with  that  stipnlatioiij  I  had  recei?ed  the  as- 
aonmees  whioh  I  haipe  ahready  desoribed,  on  behalf  of  '  Lord 
Casdefeagh'ft  Mends ;'  aad  had  rsUed  uperi  those  assuranoeA. 

**  It  w«s  nel^lP  the  Ml  df  8e)IMiiber  that  1  iMmi  Aat  tiuwe 
assttranees  had  net  been  eanrled  into  0hdL  It  was  net  tiU^e 
10th  of  September  that  I  leamt  that  your  kmbhip  had  been  no 
party  to  them.  Then  indeed  I  lei^rnt  that  year  kidship  had  not 
only  <iiei  en^^ed^  to  malie  theioommiinieatioii  pieideiidy  te  the 
'issue of  the  esqpedition  being  known here»'^-«b«t tiist  in  Jmly 
you  had  'stated  to  oit^  of  onr  eoUei^nes^  (not  the  Dtoke  ef  Fovt- 
land)^  *  who  was  i^git^  an  earUer  commumeaiumi  that  the'  time 
of  communication  J  so  far  as  you  were  oeneemedy  was  fbr  you  to 
flecide ;  but  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  say  you  did  not  perfom 
thai  part  in  the  transaction  in  which  yon  were  eeneemed>  jfym 
4il§ftifH)pen  ^our  Up$  foLori  CMUreagh  hef^  the  imtt^fike 
TB^pedi^OH  was  kna^m  here* 

'  ''  llils  information  I  received  from  year  lerdBhip^  in  a  letter 
dated  the  19th  of  tSeptember.    It  was  then  perfectly  new  to  me. 

**  i  leave  year  Idrdshipto  judge  what  most  hikve  been  my  snr^ 
prise>  when,  after  receiving  from  your  lordship^  on  the  evening 
of  the  Idth  of  Sqitember,  this  frank  avowal  of  the  reid  origin  c^ 
the  concealment  maintained,  daring  this  latter  and  most  im*' 
portant  period,  towards  Lord  Castl^eaghy  I  reoeh«d  ea  tiw  M- 
tewing  morning  Lord  Castlereagk's  letter  of  the  same  date> 
making  me  responsiUe  for  that  concealment. 
'  '<  I  have  not  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  forther  observ- 
itions.  . 

''  I  have  confined  myself  to  matters  growing  out  of  Lord  Castle* 
rtjagh's  letter,  and  out  of  3^our  lorddiip's  statement:  on  those 
Idbnehav^  i  any  ri^ht  to  dtim  your  lorddiip's  attention. 

^'  T^  thin  address  to  ftmt  Ibrdi^ip  I  have  been  compelled  to 
resort,  however  tdMitatif,  'to  vindicate  my  private  honour. 
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Am  to  ftoy  cii&rg«s  sgfthiit  my  public  oottdnct;  this  is  il<it  tibe 
in»de  to  reply  to  them.  If  any  audi  afaldl  be  brought  ^SfjaiDat 
me,  at  the  proper  time>  and  in  the  proper  place,  1  Aaii  be  pre* 
pared  to  meet  and  to  r^l  them. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c* 

''GhBORCB  CAKmno" 


The  recngnations  of  Lord  Castlereagfa  and  Mr.  Canning, 
together  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  (which  fah 
graoe^a  infirm  state  of  healdi,  fbr  a  long  time  past,  had  now 
T^endieTed  absolutely  necessary),  induced  the  remainhig  por- 
tion of  His  Majesty^s  Ministers  to  make  overtures  t6 
Lord  Grenville  and  Earl  Grey.  The  proposal  having  re- 
odved  His  Majesty's  approbation,  a  correspondence  took 
pllte  on  this  important  subject  It  was  opened  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Perdtal  to  each  of  these  noblemen,  dated  Wind- 
sor, September  fl^rd,  1809.  In  this  letter  it  was  stated,  that 
in  consequetice  of  the  intended  retirement  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  the  re^nations  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr; 
Cabning,  he  (Mr.  Perdval)  and  Lord  Liverpool  w;ere  au- 
thorised t6  concert  measures  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grehvilld 
fer  forming  an  extended  and  combined  admmistratfon.  Ri^ 
Aereftxpe  requested  these  noblemen  to  eotiie  to  town  imme- 
diately, in  order  that  this  object  might  be  accomj^hedl 
Lord  Grey  refdlied  to  the  letter  addressed  to  him,  in  a  letlier^ 
dated  Howick,  September  20th,  expressing,  in  respectfid 
terms,  his  zeal  for  His  Majesty^s  service,  and  his  readiness  td 
go  Co  ton^,  at  a  ijtiomenfs  notice,  hkd  His  Maje^ty^s  commands 
heeti  personal  to  himself;  but,  at  the  siame  time,  declinin]^ 
to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  was  impossiUe  fbf 
Irihi,  ^otitistently  with  his  regard  to  public  duty,  to  entier 
into  any  terms  with  the  existing  administration.  Lord 
Grenville  repaired  to  town,  and,  on  hi^  arrival,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Perdval  an  answer  to  his  commutiicatiM,  similar  in  substance 
td  that  of  Lord  Grey ;  at  the  same  tiim^  that  he  declined  to 
etMt  into  a  treaty  with  the  exi^tig  administration,  he  de- 
cliofed  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  pAr- 

g2 


«    ic  rv  his  duty,  than  his 

..    losr.ios;  but,  as  his 

.     .    ::«.'  Government  itself, 

^.  's  !t.'  considered  sucli  an 

V -Miction  of  public  duty. 

....     x  "Wth,  replied  to  Lord 

>    riCftfC  at  the  failure  of  the 

..    -.•iii.idtJ  his  lordship,  that,  in 

.vv»    loc  stated  that  he  wished  for 

a'.a  Grenvlllc,  but  for  their  con- 

..iiOiiicd  and  extended  aduiinistra- 

. .  i;  .^ut  a  very  urgent  necessity  could 

4;hng  ministers  to  make  these  over- 

.  i    uivances  were  thus  rejected,  great 

..,.  IVV4  by   the  adverse  party,   that  they 

.w    .c»  keep  their  ground.     The  princij^l 

>,•  %    now  rested  upon  the  Marquis  Wei- 

.    .%.vi^*u  at  first  that  he  would  not  join  any 

.  .%"!ch  Mr.  Canning  was  not  included ; — 

,    %  .tc^cr,  proved  erroneous,     llie  noble  Mar- 

...     v  v»rKce  which  Mr.  Canning  vacated; — the 

.»i\\»l  MiLs  transferred  from  the  Home  to  the 

^  „.    Mviic,  in  place  of  Lord  Castlereagh; — and  the 

,  ^.vti  he  liad  vacated,  was  filled  by  Mr.  Ryder. 

^  ^  »  %.  A\»k  ilie  place  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  thus 

^    .»    \  \*MivU\  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  had 

\ ..%  V   '  Mil,  ihe  oilices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 

^  ^^ .  V .  v-i'  ihc  I'xchequer.    The  secession  of  Mr.  Canning 

» ^.  ^.^*»-  ^   lo^ivttrtl,  as  was  also  that  of  Mr.  Iluskisson, 

^  \    vvj^iusl  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  about  the 

\  i.»Nu^h  Mr.  Canning  resigned  his  place  as  a  member  of 
.K  •«  '>iuu<iC ration,  he  did  not  enter  into  active  opposition  to 
.K  ^\i'»tn»>»  Ciovemment.  He  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
.^^js*^vUv»  l»y  which  his  i)olitical  conduct  had  hitherto  been 
^^«^'Mivxl  rcs|K»cting  the  jx)licy  of  England,  in  vigorously 
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prosecuting  the  mighty  stru^le  in  which  she  had  been  en- 
gaged with  France.  In  the  year  after  his  re^gnation  of 
office,  public  attention  was  principally  engaged  by  the  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  of  the  Regency  Resolutions,  in  which 
Mr.  Canning  took  a  very  active  part.  The  mental  disorder, 
under  which  His  Majesty  had  suffered  about  twenty  years 
before,  returned  upon  him.  In  this  distressing  state  of 
mind,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  His  Majesty  to  appoint 
Commissioners  to  meet  Parliament  on  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and  to  prorogue  it,  agreeably  to  the  proclamation 
which  had  been  issued,  to  a  future  day.  When,  therefore, 
Parliament  assembled  on  that  day,  there  was  no  power  to 
prorogue  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  not  being 
present,  and  no  commission  being  sent  for  opening  the  Par- 
liament, they  could  not  proceed  to  business.  The  physicians 
expressed  a  decided  opinion,  not  only  that  His  Majesty  was 
at  that  time  totally  incapable  of  peiforming  the  high  func- 
tions of  the  regal  office,  but  that  his  recovery  would  probably 
be  slow  and  remote,  and  that  it  went  beyond  their  skill  and 
foresight  to  fix  the  period  when  that  happy  event  would 
take  place.  It  was,  therefore,  absdutely  necessary  for  minis- 
ters to  proceed  towards  the  appointment  of  a  Regent,  as  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  session  not  having  been 
opened  in  the  usual  form,  by  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  or 
by  Commissioners  named  by  His  Majesty,  could  not  coiw 
stitutionally  be  regarded  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  merely  as*  a 
convention  of  the  estates. 

The  business  originated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  the  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Perceval 
moved  the  three  resolutions,  with  which  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Canning,  on  this  question,  are  prefaced.  Parliament  finally 
proceeded  by  bill,  rather  than  address,  to  invest  the  Prinbe 
with  the  R^ncy;  under  certain  restrictions,  of  which  Mr. 
Percival  sketched  the  plan ;  and  a  Conunittee  of  eadi  House 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  tht 


>^^%»*M  Oit   CHE 

^  ^m  :«tfMMA  jcixpCHioe  of  the  Regency. 
k^^  .iK  OH  s«iiw  Qa»?  that  he  signified  his 
^w  .a«i  Jae  rescrictioDs  which  would  be 
dk^  {MTctence  of  their  being  ne- 
i  of  the  Royal  authority  in  all 
r»  ^kpcived  him  of  the  opportunity  of 
.^^<^„.  ^  w  -^v-  is^jovttd  psmit,  and  to  the  nation  at  laxge, 
,^  »~^%>  ..MM adavCMifiar the  one, and  his  regard  tar  the 
,^^;.»^^^  -Ate  oiSMT*  wouU  not  haye  permitted  any  wish  or 
.AA  ^  ^At.  ^iMin^W  hia  mind,  of  doing  any  act  which 
.^^.^  :»»•«.  .^biiNMd  ;i  diminished  power  into  the  hands  of 


U   .^^  tt  likr  course  of  the  ensuing  ses^on,  1811,  that 

'4fw    ;^^Yn'^  nmk  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Bullion 

'■^mtni-tr^"    this  speech  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 

.«i*i,%^4>  4w<aiBeiis  on  reanrd  of  chaste  and  reasoning  elo- 

^««^»«^v.    That  part  of  it  which  is  intended  to  prove  the  de- 

«,A,vi^kii^  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes — a  position  broadly 

^M>  iM^KMCiously  denied  at  the  time — by  men  of  the  highest 

.«iimKW  s<ttlMHis»  isy  at  once,  forcible,  perspicuous,  and  un« 

^MiiA^iiUe.     The  very  able  report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 

•«aMkv^  which  gave  birth  to  this  famous  speech,  is  replete 

%aik  hMfid  statement  and  powerful  reasoning;  but  it  wants 

Uw  C4iwtf  and  grace  and  polish  of  this  great  master  of  elo- 

,|yaKV«     On  no  subject  is  it  so  difficult  to  bring  to  bear 

Ul«^^  captivating  characteristics  which  distinguish  minds  of 

llw  highest  attainments,  as  on  this  dry,  and  to  many,  thb 

iX'VMlting  matter  of  the  currency.    Mr.  Canning  appeared  to 

tM  this ;  but  it  was  a  common  remark  amongst  those  of  liis 

iViicmls,  who  had  the  advantage  of  familiar  access  to  him  in 

|irivate,  that  no  man  so  promptly,  and  with  so  mudi  effect, 

diiti'ted  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  any  new  subject  foreign 

III  his  pursuits.    On  the  present  occasion,  he  must  have  been 

stimulated  to  extraordinary  exertion,  by  the  remembrance  that 

this  was  that  province  of  his  great  master,  Mr.  Pitt,  whence 

all  bis  influence  as  a  minister  had  been  derived,  and  upon 

which  lus  distinction  as  a  statesman  mainly  rests.    No  man 
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has  maaifeated  more  ^eeH  to  do  honour  to  the  ra^OMir y  of  Mn^ 
illustrious  teacher  than  Mr.  Canning ;  aad  what  pecafliooi 
oould  be  so  tempting  as  one  when  the  state  of  the  cummcy 
of  this  gpeat  country  was  und^er  legisIatiTB;  revi6ioili<->whte 
the  aptitude  of  the  pupil  to  solve,  the  most  difflcplt  proUenM 
might  be  exhibited  ?  If  weadmiit,  as  in  all  sinoerity  we  must« 
that  the  ambition  of  displaying  in  Parliamait  pow^is  to  deal 
wisely  with  the  intricate  find  perplexing  subjects  of  currency 
and  finance^  was  a  ruling  motire  on  this  remarkable  oc^ 
cadon,  it  is  admitting  no  other  motive  than  one  which  all 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt  will  duly  appreciate.  No  man 
could  be  ambitious  of  occupying,  as,  a  jHindpal  minister  of 
the  British  Crown,  any  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
without  desiring  to  be  acqumnted  with  sabjeMCts  m>  intimatdy 
blended  with  the  most  complicated  and  ramified  system  of 
finance,  which  was  ever  known  in  the  world.  Hence,  per* 
haps,  the  origin  of  this  elaborate  display  of  iuiandal  talenW 
It  was  unusual  with  Mr.  Canning  to  make  any  great  dOTorl 
in  thb  departm^it  of  Parliamentary  dubjeets^  But  Imvii^^ 
determined  upon  making  the  dOTort,  tl^.  wap  assuredly  one 
altogether  worthy  of  a  man,  who  resolved  to  be'  dis^o^ 
guished  purely  as  a  British  miinist^  emin^tly  acquainted 
with  British  interests.  Wbethisr  Mr<  Cannii^  display^ 
superior  wisdom  in  arriving  at  condusiooa  on  this  imporCaiil 
suhjeot,  winch  differed,  it  may  be  presumed^  in  many  tf0- 
^Kcts  from  sucJi  ad  Ins  great  master  would  have  approved,  b 
a  matter  of  eontroveryy  whicb  eannot  b^  entisdy  settle  til) 
geABKBtjaps  diaU  have  passed  HWay « and  time  aad  etpmene^ 
have  shed  tbe  dear  )ight  of  truth  OB  one  of  the  mofit  diffieidt 
and  abstruse  sulgects  whjkh  caH  occupy  the  mind. 

It  is  a  remarkable  eircumstanoe,  and  shows  how  great  te 
effect  may  be  produced  by  devoting  a  powerful  mhid  to  ^ 
sukgart  with  which  it  is  not  ffiwiiliar,  that  this  speech  oS 
Mt.  Canning  contains  all  that  has  ever  bten  Ufged  in  ParHik 
meat  by  speakers  who  take  the  aide  cf  the  bullionists  on  tUs 
qiKi^ic»rr8tated  in  the  best  manner— and  recommended  Igf 


4ajmu  of  the 

iMfrijr  beautiful  language,  polished 
_  "^  ^  wt^^tfoc  ulustration. 
^v^^^  .u  Mr.  VM69ttart''s  resolutions  was  one 
:t«t»  ji  i9rcas6c  power,  whose  caustic  in- 
.Hr--J<r  >!».'i*Uy  in  the  early  and  middle 
«M»hXate  jHf%  w«s  wont  to  apply  to  obstinate 
««^  v«  ?M<Q  citation. 

.^  -tK  Dovincians  in  attendance  on  the  King, 
«  wx>iuplete  and  final  recovery  was  very  im- 
.u  '.^  a*  rwno^Td  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
-•.w^    ♦  -i^l*^^  *    *"™^  various  additions  to  the  civil 
*i  s»|L»twrt  of  the  separate  establishment  of  His 
•iX'ttA.«»«  were  recommended  to  Parliament,  and  car- 
^  ,j8vc     About  this  time  (the  early  part  of  the 
>^-i*    »   ^>i^>  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  seceded  from 
^  AuJiiinitwn-    The  grounds  of  his  lordship^s  secession 
^  ^^    liii  •'  in  his  judgment,  the  administration  ought  to  be 
■-^g^A^n  *.*»  *"  intermediary  principle,  between  instant  conces- 
,jj,\4  .^la  cferoal  exclusion,  with  respect  to  the  Catholics ;  and 
Mb  M  war  should  be  carried  on  with  ade(|uate  vigour.^' 
i^^^Mw  bw  i>lace  in  the  Cabinet  was  filled  up,  the  administra- 
a^»  diid  the  country  recdved  a  shock  in  the  assassination  of 
^,  l^rcival,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Vi«tai  v;/  yis^Vf  1812,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bellingham. 
ChiBL  wretched  man  had  encountered  some  losses  in  a  private 
^jgmuwivial  speculation,  for  which  he  applied  to  Government 
«^  iuJemnify  him.    The  application^  of  course,  could  not  be 
Ai^Murably  entertained,  and  in  revenge  for  this  supposed 
M^l^ket  of  his  claims,  he  marked  out  the  Prime  Minister 
&w  assassination.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Percival,  the  ad* 
«iini«tration  wajs  thrown  into  great  embarrassment  by  being 
tliii9  suddenly  bereft  of  its  chief.     As  no  immediate  steps 
wtre  taken  on  Mr.  Percival^s  death,  to  construct  a  new  mi- 
nistry, Mr.  S.  Wortley  submitted,  and  carried  by  a  majority 
«tf  four,  a  motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying 
Hm  Royal  Highness  to  form  an  efiicient  administration.  The 
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answer  of  His  Royal  Highness  was,  that  he  would  take  the 
Address  into  his  serious  and  immediate  oonsideratioiu 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Prince  Regent  was  pleased. to  lay 
his  commands  on  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  to  form 
an  administration*  Their  negodation  to  form  an  administrs* 
don  failed,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  Whig  party  ccm- 
ffldering  the  share  in  the  administration,  offered  to  them^  l^ 
Lord  Welleslqr  and  Mr.  Canning,  inadequate  to  their  pre- 
tensions; and  partly,  from  Lord  Liverpocd,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  Mr.  Percival^s  Cabinet,  declining  to  en« 
tertain  Lord  Wellesl^^s  proposal.  The  commands  of  the 
Prince  were  next  conmiunicated  to  Lord  Moira,  to  form  an 
administration,  including  Lords  Grey  and  GrenviUe.  Thia 
negociation,  also  terminated  in  fidlure,  principally  on  the 
ground  of  the  Prince  being  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  no- 
mination to  some  appointments  in  the  great  offices  of  the 
Royal  household,  which  have  usually  been  included  in  the 
poUtical  arrangements  made  on  a  change  of  administration. 
Lord  Moira  declined  to  concur  in  making  the  exercise  of 
this  power  by  the  new  ministers  positive  and  indispensable^ 
because  he  deemed  it  objectionable  on  public  grounds.^ 

The  task  of  forming  an  administration  was  now  intrusted 
to  Lord  Liverpool.  That  noble  lord  proposed  to  Mr.  Can- 
nii^  to  become  a  member  of  the  administration.  The  oiler 
was  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
retain,  and  to  express,  his  well-known  sentiments  on  the 
Catholic  Questi<xi;  and  in  Lord  LiverpooPs  proposal  to 
Mr.  Canning,  was  also  included  an  o£Rer  to  Lord  Wellesley 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  The  office  which  Mr 
Canning  formeriy  held-^that  of  Secretary  for.  Foreign  Af^ 

*  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  '^Life  of  Sberidao/'  states,  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
concealed  from  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  a  communication  made 
to  him  by  Lord  Yarmouth,  of  the  Royal  intention  that  he  (Lord 
Yarmouth)  and  the  other  great  officers  of  the  household  should  re< 
sign.  This  disclosure,  if  it  had  been  made  by  Sheridan,  would, 
most  probably,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  an  admhiiilratioB  by 
Lord  Moira.^EDrroR. 


^    ,      ^1*  V.  jiCkmgh,  who  was  to 

^  ^  «cil  jihkTstixxI  by  the  term, 

I  iMM'     So  great  was  tlic  desire 

^  >^.«»    ^  Mcunr  the  support  aiid  aid  of 

^.^    A  jm  CjbioeC,  that  a  proffer  was 

^    ^«M^:*  Jii|MCtiiient ;  and,  in  the  event  of 

1  (between  whom  and  Mr. 

had  been  previously   ef- 

^ .  ^^    ^am  Livtfpool  to  communicate  to  Mr. 

^     ^_  rtr-  wv  Axvde  to  an  arrangement,  the  object 

^^.    ^  .^jMfiu  tlir  himself,  the  Chancellorship  of 

^  .^.  "^i^i  ■»'  ffansfer  to  Mr.  Canning  the  Seals  of 

^.^    HK^.     Mr.  Canning  might  very  fairly,  at  this 

.  «    A***^"^  ^  hbown  pretensions  to  be  the  leading 

^    K  rU'twe  uf  Commons,  were  at  least  equal  to 

^    .•.*%»  ..  .Mftrcvagli,  who  had  not  tlien  filled  that  situ- 

iMi  4iM»^  p^toc^  which  certainly  came  into  discussicHi, 

w.  1^  >MOw<\tiiuite,  and  by  no  means  an  insurmountable 

j^.   ^  ^Miitt|C  hi*  decision  not  to  accept  office : — the  prin- 

vM^ift  UMA  induced  Mr.  Canning,  after  Iiaving  failed 

mV^  mt-  *faiunistration  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Welle»- 

«^    ir  gMtftine  belonging   to  Lord  LivcrpooPs  Govern- 

......M^  ««L  because  it  then  professed  to  oppose,  as  a  Go- 

««i«MtAtti«A.  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities'. 
oDifJ^  cfvditable  to  Mr.  Canning'^s  consistency,  and  to  the 
>iiii.\'n<v  ii  his  anxiety  to  carry  the  Catholic  Question,  as 
w^  iKvlining  office  at  this  time  unquestionably  was,  the 
.«hWMivrsi  ill  this  great  man  cannot  now  abstain  from  re- 
^yyHtniy— wliaty  indeed,  during  his  own  lifetime,  he  was 
tviUv  ixmscbus  of — that  by  declining  office  in  1812,  he 
K^  iHH'  of  the  most  gl(Mious  opportunities  that  ever  prc- 
»«ntetl  itself  to  a  minister  of  England — ^the  opportunity  of 
itf^tttding  over  the  foreign  relations  of  tliis  country,  during 
that  pcriiHl  in  which  all  those  ini|x>rtaiit  and  momentous 
ovtiits  iHTcurrcd,  which  cn>wded  into  t)ic  few  years  that  fol- 
lowed these  ncguciatious,  the  revolutions  and  changes  of  an 
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In  this  year  (181S),  tim  Houae  of  ComniPBs  was  ertg^gfui 
in  the  disKnimm  of  the  r^iewal  of  the  East  India  Coio^ 
pmy*s  Charter.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning  on  this  im- 
portant  question^  strongly  reoonunended  him  to  the  iper- 
chants  of  Liverpool.  Indeed^  to  all  classes  of  the  conuni^ 
nity,  an  opposition  to  the  oontifiUKod  monopoly  of  the  jBaat 
India  Company  was  of  the  itfn^ost  importance*  The  capital 
of  our  merchanta  was  ooQsujBiing  itself  idly  and  unprofitaUy 
in  immense  stocks  of  goode^  for  wbiph  they  could  find  no 
purchasers;  oinr  Jabourii^  manufacturers  wf^re^  in  many 
places,  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  starvation ;  and  as  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  ocxisequeice^  our  taxes  had  dimi- 
nished  in  their  produce,  while  the  nation  at  large  felt  the 
consequences  of  Uds  stagnaticxi  of  trade  in  the  increase  of 
the  poor  rates.  Undar  such  circum)itance99  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  distressed  manufacturers  looked  lor^ 
ward  to  the  East  Indian  market  with  great  confidence,  as  one 
which  would  not  only  for  the  present  take  ofi*  their  accu- 
mulated  produce,  but  also  permanratly  supply  a  r^ular  and 
large  demand  lor  their  goods;  and  that  they  strenuously 
opposed  the  renewal  of  tl^  Charter  of  the  iBast  India  Conip* 
paay.  Although  Mr.  Canning  took  a  y&ry  prominent  part 
in  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  dia- 
cussii^  and  arranging  the  jdan  of  the  new  Charter,  th^re 
is  no  reccHrd  of  a  full  declaration  of  his  sentiments  upon  it  ill 
Parliament.  He  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the  resolutt^HiM 
moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  His  services  to  the  public 
interests,  on  this  occasion,  were  chiefly  rendered  out  of 
Parliamait;  in  communicatiims  with  tbe  parties  moot  in- 
terested and  conversant  on  the  subject;  and  in  a  close  at^, 
tendance  in  the  Committee,  which  went  into  an  examination 
of  evidence  at  great  length-  He  approved  o(  the  plan 
of  profiering  such  a  renewed  Charter  to  the  Company  9&. 
would  at  once  seciure  to  them  part  of  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, and  ^ve  them  time  and  opportunity  to  prepare 
tliemselves  fi>r  the  loss  of  the  whole ;  for  though  he  con- 
tended agsunst  tlie  monopoly,  he  was  not  so  rash  and  unnd- 
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Tifled  a  flpeculatist  as  to  maintain  that  a  monopoly^  which  had 
existed  so  long,  and  which  of  course  had  incorporated  itself 
80  intimately  with  many  parts  of  our  political  and  com- 
mercial system,  and  on  the  continuance  of  which  so  many 
persons  depended  for  the  necessary  or-  comfortable  means 
of  subsistence,  should  be  at  once  entirely  destroyed.  A 
gradual  preparation  was  necessary  for  those  who  were  in- 
terested  in  its  continuance,  as  well  as  for  those  who  hoped 
to  reap  boiefit  from  its  destruction.  Although  the  prin- 
d][>le  of  free  trade  was  asserted  in  the  renewal  of  the  Charter, 
yet  the  timitations,  under  which  it  was  renewed  by  Parlia^ 
ment,  preserved  to  the  Company  the  principal  part  of  the 
power  which  it  had  previously  possessed.  Under  them  the 
sover^gnty  of  India  was  continued  to  the  Company.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown,  however,  received  some  increase 
respecting  the  nomination  of  Govemors-Greneral.  But  if,  in 
regard  to  political  power,  the  Company  obtained  nearly  all 
that  they  could  demand,  the  same  favour  was  not  shown  to 
their  pretensions  still  to  monopolise  the  commerce  of  India. 
Hie  trade,  however,  was  opened  to  competition  only  in  those 
branches  from  which  the  Company  always  declared  that  no 
profits,  but  a  senable  loss,  accrued  to  them;  and  which, 
therefore,  they  had'  no  other  motive  than  public  spirit  for 
continuing  to  carry  on.  It  was,  therefore,  obvious  that  their 
financial  condition  would  be  improved  by  the  transferreoce 
of  these  branches  to  other  hands.  The  trade  to  China,  by 
which  the  Company  still  gained  considerably,  was  preserved 
to  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  181S,  Parliament  was 
dissolved;  and  at  the  general  election  which  ensued,  Mr. 
Canning  was  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  LiverpooL  The  manner  of  the  invitation — ^the 
success  which  crowned  him  in  the  first  arduous  contest,  in 
which  the  pride  of  victory  was  enhanced  by  being  obtained 
over  so  formidable  an  opponent  as  Mr.  Brougham — and  the 
connexion  which  he  at  this  time  formed  with  Liverpool,  and 
which  continued  for  many  years  io  be  a  source  of  reciprocal 
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pride  and  honour  to  the  oonstituent  body  and  their  repre* 
sentative,  Mr.  Canning  ever  afterwards  r^arded  as  the  most 
glorious  events  in  his  whole  public  life.     He  was  sensible  of 
,the  political  weight  which  the  distinction  of  being  returned 
for  so  important  a  commercial  town  as  Liverpool  would  im- 
part to  his  (pinions  in  Parliament.     The  circumstances  of 
his  return  were  additionally  agreeable  to  him,  from  the  fact 
of  th^r  being,  in  every  respect,  precisely  similar  to  those 
imder  which  Mr.  Burke  was  invited  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Bristol.   The  celebrity  of  his  talents^ 
and  the  desire  of  giving  due  effect  to  those  talents,  by 
arming  them  with  the  authority  derived  from  the  confidence 
of  a  large  and  enlightened  commercial  community,  induced 
the  freemen  of  Liverpool  to  call  on  Mr.  Canning,  as  the 
same  motives  formerly  prompted  the  freemen  of  Bristol  to 
select  Mr.  Burke  as  their  representative.    Mr.  Canning,  like 
Mr.  Burke,  was  "  unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage ;"  like 
Mr.  Burke,  too,  he  had  to  produce  ^^his  passport^  for  high 
offices  of  trust  at  every  step  of  his  pc^tical  elevation.     The 
claims  of  both  were  the  le^timate  claims  of  charactar— of 
public  principle — and  of  honourable  service.     They  were 
not  ^^swaddled  and  dandled  into  le^latars"^  from  their  birth, 
but  vindicated  then:  fitness  for  the  station  to  which  they 
were  chosen,  by  the  knowledge  which  they  evinced  of  the  con- 
stitution and  commerce  of  the  empire— by  sparing  no  study 
to  understand — and  no  endeavour  to  support  them.    Well 
and  truly  was  Mr.  Canning  entitled  to  exclaim,  in  the  S[Mrit 
of  a  just  and  noble  exultation— ^^  If  to  depend  directly  upon 
the  people,  as  their  representative  in  Parliament ;  if,  as  a 
servant  of  the  Crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support  than  that 
of  public  confidence ;  if  that  be  to  be  an  adventurer,  I  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge;  and  I  would  not  exchange  that 
situation,  to  whatever  taunts  it  may  expose  me,  for  all  the 
advantages  which  might  be  doived  from  an  ancestry  of  a 
hundred  generations.^ 

Although  Mr.  Canning  was  not  publicly  invited  to  stand 
for.  Liverpool  until  the  general  ejection  of  181S»  his  return 
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far  Aat  tb^in»  lidli^^lted  by  aoxM  acClve  and  independent 
dtizettd  of  that  borough  so  eariy  as  1809L 

Sneourajged  by  the  gena^l  manifestation  of  this  sentiment 
at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Turner  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Carnimg, 
solicitihg  him  to  becoide  a  eafi<fidiite  for  the  rqMnesentatkm 
of  Liya*pool,  and  assuring  hiDa  6t  a  Aspontion  on  the  pait 
of  the  freemen  to  snppmrtMm^  in  the  event  of  \m  consentii^ 
to  be  put  in  nottiination. 

When  Mr.  Canning  received  this  letter,  the  House  c( 
Commons  was  busily  employed  in  llie  investigation  of  the 
charges  brought  hf  Cdond  Watidle  against  His  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York ;  Mt.  Canning  wrote  the 
following  answer  :— 

Mr,  Carnikij^t  Answer. 

«  April  2, 1810. 

<<  Si&— The  incesnnt  occupation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ^nce  I  had  tlie  honour  to  receive  jrour  letter  of  Wed- 
nesday last,  will^  i  hc^,  excuse  me  to  yoa  for  not  having 
acknowledged  h  sooner* 

<<  I  b^youtofadievetfaat  lamduly  sensihlectfthekind 
and  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  had  the  goodness 
to  express  yoursdtf  towards  me ;  tmd  that  no  man  can  esti- 
mate more  highly  tfian  I  do,  the  vahie  of  the  object  whidi 
you  so  obligingly  hold  out  to  me.  ' 

'<  At  the  same  thna,  you  will  not  think  it  extraordinary  thal^ 
to  a  question  so  unexpected,  and  invc^ving  so  mai^  eon* 
siderations,  both  of  a  pdMic  and  personal  nature,  I  shoiidd 
not  be  prepared  at  once  to  give  a  precise  and  pontive 
answer.  In  or  out  of  office,  it  would  always  be  a  great 
gratification  to  me  to  hove  reaaon  to  believe  that  my  con- 
duct had  recommended  me  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  town 
of  Liverpdcrf«  If  the  trust  of  representing  it  in  Pariiamciit 
were  to  be  delegated  to  me,  I  should  accept  it  with  pride, 
and,  I  hope,  disdiarg^  it  withr  fidelity. 

^^But^onlheotfaerfaaiid^iinamBeialedaa  I  amwkbli^ 
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•▼erpodi,  or  any  of  its  inhabitants,  I  ^ouM  n^  preMifne  to 
offer  myself  to  their  choice. 

*^  And  I  ought  to  add,  that  my  private  drcumtftaiioes 
put  wholly  out  of  the  questioli  my  incurrii%  the  hazard  of 
any  such  expense  as  a  contest  for  Liverpool  would  probaUy 
oceasion. 

^<  1  have  thtf  honour  to  be, 
•*  Sir, 
^*  Your  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

^  6bobg£  Cankiho. 
<^  P.S.    I  write  from  the  oountiy:   but  my  address  is 
Loddm.^ 

In  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances,  attendant  on  Mr. 
Canning'^s  connexion  with  Liverpool  (communicated  to 
the  Editor  of  this  work  by  Mr-  Turner),  that  gentleman 
states,  ^  that,  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  suffered  no 
opportunity  to  escape  of  introducing  Mr.  Canning's  name  as 
a  future  candidate  fbr  Liverpool,  and  that  he  conummicated 
the  lettar  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Drinkwater,  an  eminent 
merchant  at  Liverpool,  who  commenced  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Canning,  quotmg  the  letter  to  Mr.  Turner  as  an 
intiMiQtieiiott* 

Mr.  Turner  adds,  <<  that  when  the  dissolution  in  181C 
UkA  i^ace,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning  were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  ;«-'the  opperition 
had  already  brought  fbrward  two  candidates,  Messrsi. 
Bftnigfaam  and  Creevey,  with  a  oonfidenee  that  never  dreamt 
of  defeat  The  first  movement  made  to  oppose  their  claims^ 
was  at  a  conference  held  in  the  house  cf  a  private  gentleman^ 
where  about  nx  gentlemen  met  to  deliberate  upon  what 
meamunes  to  pursue  at  sndi  a  crins;  One  of  these  geottemen 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Canning  had  been  talked  ^,  b6fl  upon 
what  foundation  he  could  not  tdl,  fbr  all  he  could  learn 
was,  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  was  in  possession  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gttmii^,  and  suggested  it  would  be  advisable  to  send 
for  him  for  further  informatioa.    He  was  accordingly  sent 
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for,  and  he  soon  satisfied  them,  that  if  Mr.  Canning  was  in- 
vited, and  properly  supported,  he  liquid  accept  their  invita- 
tion with  pride  and  pleasure.  It  was  thereupon  deter- 
mined to  call  a  meedng  of  tbe.fiiaids  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourafalfl  Gentleman,  at.  the  Golden  Lion,  on  the  fdlowing 
day,  the  25tb  September;  and.  the  call  i^peared  to  have 
had  an  electrical  effect.  The  meeting  was  more  numerous 
aad.  respectable  than  upon  any  former  occasion  on  record. 
A  committee  was  immediately  nominated  to  conduct  the 
^liection,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  entered  into  the 
iiiQ0t  liberal  subscriptions  to  give  efBcacy  to  their  resolutions. 
Never  was  any  Liverpool  election  carried  on  with  such 
en^gy  and  spirit.^ 

The  foUowing  is  a  Copy  of  the  Letter  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Caiwiing  hy  this  Meeting. 

"  Liverpool,  October  1, 1812. 

^^  Sib — ^Entertaining,  as  we  do,  the  highest  respect  for,  and 
the  fullest  confidence  in,  your  talents,  int^prity,  and  public 
conduct,  we  feel  a  strcHig  and  anxious  desire  that  this  loyal 
and  ancient  borough  should  possess  the  high  advantage  of 
being  repces^ted  by  you  in  Parliament ;  and  we,  therefore, 
do  most  earnestly  invite  you  to  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate 
at  the  ensuing  election. 

^V  Should  you  favour  us  by  your  compliance,  we  beg  to 
assure  you  of  oiur  utmost  zeal  and  exertions  in  your  behalf; 
find,  from  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  very  favourable 
sentiments  generally  entertained  of  you  by  the  freemen  and 
other  inhabitants  of  this  large  and  populous  borou^,  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  doubt  your  being 
returned  to  Parliament  by  a  large  majority,  notwithstanding 
any  opposition  that,  is  or  may  be  contemplated  by  others  on 
the  occasion. 

"  With  the  greatest  respect, 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
«  your  feiithful  and  obedient  servants. 
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To  this  Mr.  Canning  replied: 

<'  Mamhead  House,  near  Exeter, 
"  Sunday,  October  4, 1818. 

^<  Gentlemen — In  returning  fix>m  a  more  distant  part 
of  the  coimtrj,  upon  intelligence  of  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, I  aii^  met  here,  this  day,  by  your  flattering  invita- 
tion to  Liverpool. 

<^  I  have  not  words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  honour  thus 
tendered  to  me.  It  is  one  which,  imconnected  as  I  am  with 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  I  certainly  should  never  have  pre- 
sumed to  think  of  soliciting ;  nor  can  I  forbear,  even  now, 
entreating  you  to  reflect,  whether  any  advantage  or  satisfac- 
tion which  you  can  hope  to  derive  from  choosing  me  one  of 
your  representatives  can  compensate  the  trouble  which  (I  am 
led  to  apprehend)  you  may  'have  to  encounter  in  accom- 
plishing that  object. 

<<  Having  said  this,  if  it  be,  nevertheless,  yoiur  pleasure  to 
call  me  to  that  distinguished  situation,  my  services  are  at 
your  command;  I  put  myself  into  your  hands ;  relying  con- 
fidently upon  the  exertions  which  you  will  employ  to  give 
effect  to  your  own  wishes,  and  to  vindicate  your  choice  by 
making  it  trimnphantly  successful. 

*^  Had  I  presumed,  uninvited,  to  solicit  your  sufiirages,  it 
would  have  been  incumbent  upon  me  to  address  to  you  acmie 
profession  of  my  public  principles,  and  some  exposition  of 
my  public  conduct. 

<^  As  it  is,  you  allow  me  to  flatter  myself  that  to  your  in- 
dulgent and  favourable  constructi(m  of  those  prindples  and 
that  conduct  (by  which  al(Hie  I  am  known  to  you)  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  invitation  which  I  have  this  day  received 
from  you. 

<^  I  am  not  likely  to  swerve  from  prindples  which  have 
procured  to  me  so  signal  and  gratifying  a  distinction* 

'^  My  conduct  in  Parliament  will  always  be  governed  by 
the  best  judgment  which  I  am  able  to  form  of  what  if  eon- 

VOL.  I.  H 
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*^  acknowledgment, 

..^.  Uithful  servant, 
'  Gkorgk  Caxn'ing." 

^  *  vvunexion  with  Liverpool, 

>?*     L- :  increasing  triumphs.  He 

.  VT  the  representation  of  that 

.V,  always  with  opjiosition,  but 

,  ^  t^^ively  diminished  at  the  reeur- 

••■  z:w  first  occasion  he  had  four 

•  \  over  the  opjK>nent  nearest  to 

^  ^\\     The  second  election  t(x>k  place 

.   ..iv-intment  to  the  Presidentship  of 

.  •.   1816;    he  was  returned,  after 

■.    ,-.f\s,   hy  the    retirement  of  his   op- 

.t   .*.,    whose    name,    indeed,    had   been 

.  ,^  ^  ivirlv,  in  spite  of  his  personal  declara- 

•  ,.x  .-^irinis  not  to  serve.      At  the  fourth 

X  '       .TO  was  scarcely  the  shadow  of  an  opposi- 

•  •  ,  ..vtion,  that  of  181 8,  was  distinguished  by 

^v,.»':uvringmana'uvres.     At  the  close  of  the 

X    .  i :  having  been  found  that  the  freemen  could 

«.:h  rapidity,  a  bar  for  a  nominal  candidate 

r\s\  Arthur  lleywcMxl,  Escj.  stood  on  behalf  of 

Mr.  Canning  met  this,  by  opening  a  bar,  in  the 

Holton,  for  his  party.     Innnediately  after  the 

.f  Mr.  l>olton,  Colonel  Williams  apix?ared  for 

;  and  nine  biirs  were  opened,  and  subsequently 

•  Mr.  Bro»»iT?i:ii:!. 
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''nty.one.  Thes^  exUtiq^iDaiy  curcuio^j^ 
and  commented  on,  in  a  vein  of  classic  pleasantuQ^n,^. 
Mr.  Canning's  8pee<;h  on  the  fomlh  ^.oi^t^.ele^tiiw. 

'^  Gentiemeni  yo^  have  all  cead,  no  doubt,  the  latt^n  of 
Lord  Chesto^eld.  It  is  upon  the  authority  of  that  ppl|M». 
writer,  I  think,  that  it  has  beeu  laid  dgwn.afi  a  Quuuin,  that, 
for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  social  comfort^  a  company 
ought  not  to  be  less  numerous  than  the  GnKW%.nor  more 
numerous  than  the  Muses.  G^ulemen,  your  candidates, 
when  we  set  out,  were  equal  in  number  to  the  Giraees  only ; 
and,  so  long  as  that  analogy  was  preserved,  we  went  on  most 
courteously  together.  On  Saturday  that  analogy  was  aban* 
doD^d  by  the  addition  of  two  candidates.  Disorder  imtne- 
diately  ensued :  but  we  had  no  soennr  reachad  the  huatngi 
this  momiog,  thaa  an  attempt  was  made  to  rtpair  it,-1by 
rajwg<oiirJUimbertoniiie.  Bars  wen  adually  op«Md  ftir 
raiHiidst<^  equal  in  number  to  the  Muses;  kut  nec^  tiiatil  ^ 
eouli  teoi  frith  any  increase  of  harmony  firooi  that  assoi^' 

datioB.,,  .■.■:..'..,.;/); 

^4iieBdeiiMn,  having  tcied  that  asyatioid  munkerlfcr^M 
lonii^-QiiattkBe  enough  to  induce  Lord  Seftao^a  frieads  (d 
iniunbfl  f rg^aitonT  and  SarrQii^  co  their  flag)y  k^as> 
fewd,  that  the  Muses  wore  aisy  thing  tet  a  #ecarity'lbr 
hannony.  The  harmony  which  followed  the  adoption  iif 
thebmynbeD  was,  indeed,  of  that  epecws  for  sdndh  edrtlun 
eoMsrta  (eaUed,  I  know  not  bow  justly,  after  ^mt  mm^ ' 
boura^M  Dutch)  aae  celebrated,  where  every  mm  is  aaift 
to  |i^r  bia  enu  tnoe  upon  his  oini  kisibriMnent  i 

<f  Upbickily,  the  effoii  to  escape  from  thiaeonfiuMa  nraa 
not^irsQ.eoiisideBed  as  it  mw^  no  doubt,  wtil  mteodAdL 
By.nMnig  to  the  number  nine,  nine  mere,  and  tfame  more 
iotiiajtr tiUi  by  scgnbur  prog^ressioB^  we  nee  to  the  nunber' 
that  I  hi^va  alated,  .twenty.4»ie-t9-I  cannot  help  Maiaogf  - 
ihal^^si  JnUi^r  n^yiymled  than  diaskiished  the  complioalian ' 

ofwrilMivi.        .      ■ 

^;  :7%94ji^  honeveiv  ot  .iwenty-one»  which  I  hoM  mtof 
hand,  but  whidi  the  excessive  state  of  pressure  in  which  I 

h2 
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jftee  yMj  |M¥eiit8  me  from  reading  tojtnt^  oemtldiis^itnany 
nsmes  of  iodiviiliiab  whidi  you  vocdcl  h^ast  urith  kindnens 
and  lespeti^Cfies^^ReMdy  read  P]  *  Bikt^  thea,^gi0iitl^ 
men,  there  are  oihen  at  a  different  deaBriplion>^[€Wer  q/* 
f'Read^readP]  No,  gentlemen.  Tho  oontert «irhiob  I  have 
described  is  biqppily,  terminaled ;  and,  as  many  of 'the  per. 
fbrmers  were  adtoiised  without  their  own  oonsent;  and 
were  never  persuaded  to  take  a  vocal  part  in  it,  I  shodd  do 
nnfidrly  in  brii^ng  their  nancB  before  you  for  critidsm-and 
comparison. 

^  But,  gendemen,  I  say,  seriously  and  sincerely,  it  was  a 
great  satisfiurtioii  to  me  to  find,  that,  in  case  of  real  nece^ 
«ty,  tiiere  were  so  many  men  in  this  town,  of  the  principles 
whidi  you  fcpprove,  who  could  have  been  brought  forwanl 
t9  put  down  any  oomfainadon  against  yotnr  interests  and 
fin^om.  Among  these  nam^s,  as  I  told  you  on  Satunlay, 
my  respected  host  {who  now  stands  near  me)  was  one ;  and, 
as  I  ti^  annonnoed  to  you  this  fact,  and  the  laotivef  of  bia 
allowing  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination,  I  owe  it  to  him  ta 
say,  that,  that  motive  having  ceased,  he  had  lost  no  time  in 
reliiiquidiing  his  short  trial  <tf  public  life;  and,  giving  up 
an  claim  to  your  suflFrages,  has  gladly  withdrawn  agatii  into 
that -privacy  whidi  he  loves,  and  which,  you  all  know,  he 
adorns. 

^  Gentlemen,  I  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  could  possiUy  have  put  it  into  the  head  of  that  ▼&• 
nerable  magistrate.  Colonel  Williams  (for  he  it  was  who 
started  this  extraordinary  arithmetical  progressiiHi  tcMlay, 
by  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate) — I  was  at  a  loss,  I 
say,  to  conceive,  what  could  have  suggested  it  to  his  imagin-r 
ation,  that,  amongst  all  the  things  that  were  wanting  in 
this  contest,  and  on  his  own  side,  candidates  were  die  ma- 
terials in  which  they  were  most  deficient !  From  all  I  had 
before  heard,  I  had  reason  to  suppose,  that  of  candidates 
they  had  enough,  and  that  voters  were  principally  wanting. 
But,  it  seems,  it  was  reserved  for  this  sagacious  poUtidan 
not  only  to  discover  where  the  want  really  pmched,  but  ladio 
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;  the  fittest  person  to  8up|^y  iL  My  difficuUy^  liowevery 
"wasy  in  A  great  measure,  solved,  when  I  reoollectecL<tbe 
worthy  oolonel^s  passion  for  Parliamentary  Befocnu  The 
fashionsr  of  Lonchin  travel  down  to  the  country,  and.  ace 
sometimes  mistaken  and  disfigured  in  rural  imitation. .  I. am 
persuaded,  that,  something  in  this  way.  Colonel  Williams 
having  learned,  from  Major  Cartwright,  that  universal 
suffirage  was  the  one  thing  necessary  in  politics,  has  only 
made  a  small  mistake  in  the  application  of  that  doctrine, 
^and  has  conceived  the  major  to  intend,  not  that  ev^  man 
should  vote,  but  that  every  man  should  be  a  candidate ! 
Vnder  such  a  conception  (however  misapprehended),  no* 
thing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  than  Colonel  Williams^s  ' 
tender  of  his  services.  Of  this  plan  of  refcnrm  it  may,  at 
kast,  be  said,  that,  as  it  is  the  newest,  so  it  is  the  most  simple 
and  most  innocent  that  Colonel  Williams  could  possibly 
pursue. 

'  ^  The  expedient,  however^  haying  been  tried,  we  have  all, 
by  common  consent,  grown  weary  of  it;  and,  a^er  having 
indulged  a  little  of  that  ill-humour  which  will  br^  out  iii 
Ihe  best  regulated  ccHitroversies,  we  have  found,  happily  not 
too  late,  that  we  had  better  return  towards r  t}ie, point  from 
vrhidi  wc  set  out.  We  have  so  returned;  npt,  indeed,  pie- 
cisely  to  the  original  number  of  the  Graces,  but  .to  that 
Anmber  with  the  ornamental  addition  only  of  Mr.  I{^y  wood> 
as  a  sort  of  master  of  ceremonies. :  You  have  now  agwi 
three  real  candidates  ofiering  themselves  to  your  choice ; 
.and  Mr.  Heywood  is  so  good  as  to  stand  Jby  tp  see  fieur 
iilay.'* 

:  Liverpool  naturally  gloried  in  the  honour,  of  possessing  a 
kepresentative,  whose  tdents  were  the  <^  pride  of  the  senate,^' 
'■nd  vhose  fainci|dcs  were  those  by  which,  the.  most  sti^ 
p^ndous  tyranny,  that  ever  bestrode  the  WQrld,  was  struck 
tfown*  On  every  occasion  on  which  he  visited  LivQrpoal,the 
^eMOst  flattering  marks  of  attention  were  paid  to  liim.  Public 
jdinners^  aquatic  excursions,  and  costly  entertainments  were 
.given  to  welcome  bim^--a  club  was  institute  lA  hoQour  a£ 
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hitti,  eatftled  «*I1ie  tUiiifii^  Cittiy.^  Thir  Mebdlyltrttiw 
odttiii^  wtwiH^  Mr/CflBUiUi^  aidd  this  ittijxjttttnt  dAmnerdu 
odriritmun^  Wnitiht  li^  ns|iHhtoAted,  stiWtetod  vioidut  *itit^ 
mpticm  fnvtti  thfc  coiiliiiBiiCCsiiiieiit  of  hstf  ctinincxf 6h  *witjf  tn^m^ 
in  1812,  until  its  cld6^iiil8S2.  Oii  fab  locpecM  xl«piitiin 
hata'Eh^iMsdy  U>  teuni^  the  (3«>tiimiiK»t  of IndUj in  the 
latter  year,  h  i^aluablepitee  of  plate  was  presentM  <o  hhh'by 
hn  ixiiitftituehtk ;  and  a  deputation  fioM  the*  ^bsocnUM  'teHl- 
uMiUial  bdduds  tf  tlie  jMt  waited  oti  ahd  presAt^'  hSnl  iNft 
nilgdhied  addl^M,  ekptiessiye  of  Ae  fa^h  mm^  A#jr  isfAWk 
Uined  dftlie  semoei  iihidi  he  had  rendered  td  ttiefckr,  VhttMg 
rae'  {feriod  uiat  he  had  been  their  npretentatiTir  itk  Plnut- 
mditf:  Thb addiress  waft  reiul  by  Mr.  Iriant^aft  ehairinan df 
thd  oldest  attddation  (die  Wert  India)  hi  LiireiipodL 
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^  Bnt-^HaHn^  been  deputed,  by  tfaeiMoeiai^ 
bodSeft  of  Livet^l,  to  doovey  to  you  Am  te^j^^teifU'^ibi 
kikiWledgmerib  for  tlie  varioua  and  hxipdrtadt  WvUM,  ^ 
deMd'b]^  j/^u  10  thici  town,  whiirt  yon  hafi^  «eto  "^  M;^ 
ae^tkfive  in*  Pai-liament,  we  hai^  much  fileaaui^  kiA  itai^ 
htidxki  ih'  expressSag  the  deep  aenae  fliey  entmahir  dl  ihe 
(4>ligMoh  ^oa  hietve  imrpoaed  upon  than,  by  your  coriatafit 
4nd  isealoua  ikfct^tion  to  thdr  tnte^esta;  l^  the  kiiidtaeMMidl 
ifillpitttilility  with  wUch  all  the  appUeatiotts  fm^  ydtxftoMU 
an<se  We  been  received;  ind  by  the  prompt  eitertidn'tf 
yMr  ^lehdid  talents  in  the  promotion  of  etksty  ^bjeot^ 
in  which  the  character  and  prosperity  of  this  greaC'  Mta^ 
ttttax!$al  OMhiannity  hli^  betti  involved.  '  ' '    " 

^<  We,  "thcfnefere,  beg  to  tender  you  th^  most  gnOeltt 
and  iMuty  'flianfeH  aeoomponied  by  their  beat  whliea^^br 
ydiUrfitCUreliiaARhandhappinesi.*'  -^^  ' 

Thfa  addite  WttM  rigfted  by  the  chairman  and  d^|iMy 
chiUnhan  bf  eiich  <^  the  mercantile  assodati^insdF  Livln^pdol^ 
by  Whote  litMytfmoUs  votea  it  wasi  sanctioned  lind  apptovedl 
Afket*  the  dtalh  ctf  Mt.  Cannfalg^  the  inhriritants  of  liVetL 
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p6nljh«v|p  jRmiiqr  testified  their  rp^jp^  for  ^  victnoii  talents, 

tei;^  iq^  fmereqting  ^  txtofo^fm^iu,  hq^ow^q{  his^yj^ei^cxcj. 
Jtatt^r&l^Wg.ywr,fl8ia,  pjur  aow  wi;ip^i»w»ed.iirith 
tbf(  ^Q9P8t'  faldViKpt  $ucqew^.  The  Bdtjah  |u?iior,,  led  pn  by 
l4ir4  WeWngtP%  invaded  Fnjpce  in  the  south,  wJMfct.tbft 
cgml^Mied  9xms^.  after  the  decdsive  bfittl^  of  Lqp^,.  ami 
the  ipcutpf  the  fismchy  p^saed  ^he  northern  frontier  l^xom 
t^  double^JAvaaion  may  be  dated  the  downfajUl  of  .that  d^ 
pvtiftnivWhichytQwiirds  the doae  of  the  1^  century j^M^^  a 
pgr^tounmeteor^  rose  an  the  ppUtici4^  jbeniispl^ci:^^,  and 
ifjiiicbf  bound  by  no  i|ttractioii--^e  |x>  uff  orbitr-td^Hrb^ 
i|^lN:)da^l9ystein,^^affiigfated  monarchs,  ajptd  Ji^pt  tihe  world 
in  awe^'i  ,  The  speech  of  Mr*  Cannipg  (wt.J^QjTeigp.T^ 
ties  contains  a  proud  and  oonudaDding  retrospect  of  the 
events  of  the  mighty  struggle  in  which  £ng}and  was  long 
engaged;'  and  an  ^oquent  and  exulting  Congratulation  of 
fhe;  jHpi^e  ^4)f  the  o^untry  on  the  gligKfiou|i.|^t9  y^bkk 
pfoq^fd  ikpm  the  wwMueaUe  peryie^eji^fmf^af  d  ipsg^P^ 
i^jb\lp  qpuftof  the  Bri^  people^  This  was  dMtl|^,i|]^^ 
p^(^  A4r.,Capwig  deUvesfd  previous  |q  hjs  appcw^iqeiiit 
tp(4ie  f4fi^Ma  embassy.  Objections  ^ave  beeSf  n^de J^,]^ 
Hfveptai^  <tf  this  ^bassy,  on  \sro  groitfid«U;,..Finst9  q^Jthj^ 
gpsfos^athii  having,  accqited  a  8it;tiatiQa  6^]^ol:dfflate;;lp 
]Urd  Cai^lef  eagh,  between  whom  and  Mr*  CiMPoingXhe,  press 
and  the  ^position,  not  very  fairly  or; diaritably^jevin^^  an 
«nxiiety.  to  peipetuale  a  stsuggle  fo^  official  aacepdancy* 
The, second  gisound  of  obgection,  wa&  to.  the  sajkegry  and 
«jUpwaoces  of  the  Bight  I|on»  Genflexnan,  )^chJ^  was 
contended,  were  far  beyond  the  requisite  expen8Q$  of  this 
faqfbasny-  Some  even  went  so  £Eur  aa  to  assei^  that  the.  oon- 
lingenk^yent,  viz*  the  return  of  the  {U>yal  FamUy  of  Porj* 
tugal  from  the  Brazils,  for  which  the  embaasy  was  pro. 
f  id^  wM.  in  reality  nev^  contemplated ;  but .  that  |ihe 
;fhqle  t|l^a8l^^tj^on  <<  was  a  job^^  instituted  to  prcuridc^.f^fCom* 
%cVibky treat  for  Mr.  Canning,  apd  to  cqnpiliate  his  supr 
fforA  f^^the. ep&Ujng  Government    These  charges  were  nd- 


y^MtMMOw  not 


•ia«»4uMliMttBB»iR  atpeechby  Mr.  JLainlH 
*^.  »aw^iin»]i  :ii>  A  iMHw  JM  cfe  aJyct.  BoChqiecches 

mL  x£  Hr.  C«uiiiig*8  eloquent  and  in* 
I  uaviMchY  iiapiilatioM  thrown  upon 
fOB  hk  miod^  that  it  had  upon 
it  «a»  addreflKdy  the  rrfutation  vnll 
jEWMfhant,  and  complete.  To  aonie, 
4)^  ^%tt&  la^iiwnly  b%  wfaidi  the  motion  wag  rejected,  may 
X  ^  ^H«Mi««Mft  9KCa£  tile  merits  of  the  question;  but  the 
%«««M^4iM  .iwjtMfiWtf  force  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  oon^ 
..tiM«>«c  oa^K>»:^  Jieatnat  the  main  charges  of  the  accusation, 
wiib^&  414  >|iiH^  iwotainft— the  common  and  candid  sense 
^  ^%«JS>  iMM  oitt  {Mcc&ve  and  appreciate,  even  in  the  absence 
^  ;m  ^Mii>«nbltt  «r4uittal  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

,V-  v^mMiri^  hiid  intended  to  depart  for  Lisbon  several 
.M«M»K  ^N!ii>»  ^iMw  was  even  a  rumour  of  his  visit  to  that 
v^  'X«A^  ^MNWVIigd  with  political.objects. ,  The  cause  of  his 
,A|/Mft v«tv  #<»  iW  pressure  of  a  severe  domestic  afflicUon-*- 
iw  iin^fiM*  Uhwss  el  his  eldest  scm,  for  saving  whose  life, 
^  ii^iNi.  «il  lite  ctittiate  at  Lisbon  was  held  out,  by  his  medicid 
MMMrw»ifrji>  ^  the  only  hope  of  recovery.  Mr.  Canning 
^«i  v^ii  acvusvd  of  prolonging  his  sojourn  there,  beyond 
;iK  {MmU  that  there  was  any  notified  ground  for  continuing 
)S»,  t>  th»  accusation  he  replied,  in  his  speech  to  his  coi^ 
^lljm(?M»  al  Li\-erpool,  in  1816: — <^The  moment  that  I 
\w^  tW  l^ruiGe  llegent  of  Portugal'^s  determination  not  to 
%^t^  Wt  vcur  to  his  European  dominions,  I  resigned. 
(;  ^  ^aW%  girtitlemcn,  as  (I. am  told)  is  asserted,  that  I  con- 
IMu^xt  iu  a  public  capacity  to  the  period  of  my  leaving 
\  taK'H.  t)f  the  seventeen  months,  or  thereabouts,  which  I 
Mgiftii.^  in  Portugal*  the  last  six  months  I  was  as  private  an 
^^xkhial  as  any  among  you ;  and  it  was  no  fault  of  mine 
(b«iA  I  w«i*  tiot  much  sooner  superseded :  it  was  in  the  month 
s'lf  .V)«tl«  last  year,  that  I  sent  in  my  resignation.  I  re- 
)#MNM^\l  ihdv,  according  to  my  original  intention,  invested 
^At\  «ik>  public  character,  discharging  no  public  duties,  and 
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btf# nisUOce (if  tnistake  be  t9ie tra^iMBto^)  ifoiiU li&t^ 'AriWtt 
wi^^gr  cMiltetdiig  as  »'|fjti1^Gnttr^tbr^'*toI^}^ 
bcj^i^ielttedni  Lidbbtli'I  did  Vibiitittue,  k^  ifier  tM  otpiiui 

nwm  »>lilippieik^(ttO'cxiin6  Msommiefided'tb  ni^,  ^iiif  Midk 
ifiWlitTtto  the; ikii^tei^ 4^ aprtvateindivrdoBiI  obiM  alkntr."* 
i.q^e' kbseM^^  Mr;  Catii^j^,  at  tK^  €cmirt  of  li^ibditt^ 
iffMidft^'tFvtT'a  pieriod  bf  nearly  two  years  (1814^1816); 
MTD-ytors'^e^entftil  interest  to  England  and  ^  ElJhro^ 
The  tf^tangeaieBft  of  eontinental  treaties-^the  etftrflorffltttfy 
dsetfpeKif  Biioiiaparte  from  Elba— and  the  toVMe^fu^^in-* 
terraptfonof  that  peace  which  th^  eonqiierdr%  whb  A'idkiit 
tine  liefor^  had  triumphAmtly  entered  bar  capitB},  had  jgMA 
to  FrMot  lb  their  mdderation  ahd  ina^iottnimify;  and  #hidi 
(France  httd^aoc^iied  mik  gratitnde.    The  gidltjrinfnKkion 
bf 'the  ttatty^of  Paris  wad  qu&ddyfolldwed  by  the  battle  of 
^uterbo,  not  only  the  most  ^enowtied  tmd  glorioiis  ifictory 
tevST'^nied-i]!  modern  or  ancient tfanieiB,  bnt  still  tsk/te'ioib^ 
merabki  for  hatting  been  att^ded  with  niore  impdrticnit^  ^•^ 
iendedv  «iid  beneficial  results  to  the  inteivsts  d(  mahkiiid) 
$hmi'  ptoc&aied  from  any  single  batde,  in  which  mSsM^ 
ItfmieBhave^been  summoned  to  conflict,  to  decide  the  de^mfiei 
<of  naticnsi    One  of  those  results,  and  the  most  important  bf 
them,  was  the  consummation  of  that  policy  which,  com^ 
tn^nding  with  the  war  against  the  French  Republic,  in  ITSKSy 
when  Mr.  Canning  first  embarked  in  public  life,  accom- 
filiriied  its  beneficent  objects,  and  realized  the  glorious  term 
#f  its  aiduous  and  successful  toils  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo^ 
where  the  eagle  of  imperial  desjpotism,  ^*  towering  in  its  pride 
of  iplaee,^  was  struck  down-*and  for  ever. 
< '  Mr.  Canning  arrived  in  England  early  in  1816.    He 
touehed  lit  Bourdeaux,  on  his  return  from  Lisbon,  where  he 
stepped  for  a  few  days,  and  where  a  splendid  public  enter- 
taimnent  was  given  to  him  by  the  mo'chants  of  that  city» 
•Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  PreA- 
dency  <tf  the  Board  of  Controul^  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 


B^iHilg^MMirfwtf^totwfaMijfgbtfae  inrilatiaoiftf  the  Prioop 

ii{PiUift]Bciiftifii0l  on  die  flTtbof  JnHiai7^il8l7.H  JRi»vt0iift 

dt  I'dltf iciiitiitif»- judd  priflK^pal  -  tovufi  tiitoov^ihwt  £4^4iui» 

iMmky^  ttid^esm^y  eoUed  upon  FarliannfiittitD  admioUter 
tbe  means  of  rdief.  Resdutions  for  tcfeirm^and  p«titi«l9^ 
gitnlmdeA  upon  Aemymaef  also  |MuMdi>  aft « some;  4)£>llld8e 
nltbttngs^oiSib  pelitMia  ^vwre  ooudied  in  icspootA^  Arf»,  MHid 
oanarihUiijniUniguagei;  but,  at  mairf  alhett,  timAngm^i^^ih 
haomi^  wpwdk/tB  irem  ddlvered,  oaloulated  otiy  Ip  HggrfMiali^ 
lil9i^piMiQ|»ktf>«tiiti»t^fa^^  additmuil  oalfaifityraf^iiMa 
l0J«A^'lBUli  diiooatcQt  r  Tke.  pikicipfa  of^iMifMldl  ccW 
WiiitiiMP'fnim  iaciiicBted  by)itafarant AoralonlwMtop  C^dimt 
arilitams  8liga»iifed  at  ^ranamdiiinipM  ted  «lp|»a^1^# 
•-^^(ind^tlbaiQtlitfty  ofriaai^^  and  ndkaHl  irfopii^Hiii^ 

ihif^wluiU  flyatkniof  uGkvteiii^Mnt  adfococd.  h:  boWM  4lii^ 
^Oly  4tf rtiie  i;egBUitiii&Jt6  diiMl  ittatteqliQli  ta  1^  ftHrMg^ 
ifacitfi^ef^die  JMans^  piM^^ 

^Mrkk^.upod  tihe  paawcaiB  of  the<p«ipfe)  <nditof  liiniing>l» 
odidiM^oiia  purpuaeathat  auaoepdIriUty  vhldi  dklreaiiobad' 
OPeatedL ::  Tfaa  tvX^fluenod,  «Ueh  Htm  attoinpMl.4a  Jit 
aMttd^bdover  the^nmidB  of  ilhe  pcopk  «t  thia  pei^odii  )l'4iiia. 
ndvitftaA  ftD  in  the  Speech  of  the  Frinoe  Ragont^M  Ib^^ 
gianingof  the  aeaefenjaf  1817  :-«^  .   <\.^ 

/^InoDBiideringour  iatemal  situation,  you  wiUy. I  fdaubl' 
iwt,  feel  a  juat  indignation  at  the  attenapts  wbmh  ha«w  jfaeeur 
jnade.  Id  taka  advantage  of  the  diatxessea  of  th^  oountfy,  Dpfft 
Ike  purpoee  of  excilmg  a  ^liric  of  sedition  and  vial^Mf^ 
Thfe  disttftsses,  coaaequent  ofion  the  tarminalioaof'ft  warof 
mxk  'itaraual  extent  and  duration,  ha»0'  been.fekiiMtl^t 
gaeater  or  leas  sevarity,  throughout  all  the  nations  ro£...Kfir 
Jtafia,  and*  haaa  (been  canaiderafaly  aggravai^  by  rtJpa^!  ua^. 
Mmltahfe  atate  of  the  season.  Deeply  m  I  iamant  the 
fiatouK  of  these  avila  i^kui  tfaeieomitr|ii  Imm  s^wU^  (hat 
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they^Jtedt  « natui^mt  tb  adMtiofan  immdUateppMd(yH 
but,  whilst  I  observe  with  pteidiiur  Mt)ffiMiti0tir  tWfoiikifdi 
with  'li'Mch  W nuoiy  pntaiiaiis,  have  boenxbciiiiii^'jalid  the 
aetH4'  bcn^f<r«leBorwbiGh  htve  h^  ^tupbgrod  j|^.wtigBte 
tlMti^i  imipetitiadtd  that  the^ratt  fonnies  ^iwjik  imlttold 
(iiosp8ritJFf«ttt^  QtwntttaUy  uainipairtdi  4|iui  l!  Q*t#KlM|i't 
cMfideift  expecMioii,  that  the  nal^ive  •OMrgy  ot^fh&fMifiUij^ 
will^'fit^tiDdiitiiiili^pcEi^^  fliintioi^^  idl  the  dlffiouMiAiJit 
whkii' Vna  2iie  anvdved.^  .:     ^  nf 

'  'like' spirit  of  disa&otiaii  eoBtiiiued'  nipidijr  t<^  diffiasf 
its^  thvDughout  the  country/ to  so  seriouB  apd  lormidfdbfei 
on^ekMili^tbarm  Message  inim  the {^ 
sMHfkMd  4o{  I^arUaasnt  OBI  die  /Srd  4if  <  JFdNtumnj^  i 
pailied^by  PH'^  ^coHiaihfaig  iitfonAatioa.M|)totwg»n^^ 
aad^obMfiiitiobsiB  the  aoelnypoliB  atiddiffemil  pM»/ct>iHfti 
emMXf^  ^lideiihdfid  to  codai^er  the  puMifi  tragMtniffil^fc 
Th»*miat^^  die  eonddevBtiw  t){'  thiii  Messng^  wmttfan 
j^MMij^ial  tte  Habesa  CkvpinSuspeosuiii  i^^ 
dkiotiS^Meetings'  B^;   In  thedeb«Mii^B<Misaabill4afo^ 

ttnpepdariwMi  :tke  opporftiott  paoftgr,  adiiohi^.l^^ 
th^fie^iMIMcxrdiliaiy  HieBsarvii,  fbr  iHremtiiig'  the[Spi;Qidf<rf 
diUloetvtiheifl  ophlioiis^  siraafperiand  liDieamtr^ 
si^ipdMdtfeoiSftity  of  edBti^mg^Aem*  ^^  Mk.  Caablng  #Mjiif« 
gittded  sli  the^ttoat  pniimiMHit  miiiisteri  mho  mpportisd  thase 
btUsy^whidi^  imposing  severe  litnitatiaiia  upon  peraoud  liberty 
—however  urgent  the  neeessi^  that  «iay  call  \£ot  thsii? 
enactment — ^must  ewr  eaqpect  t»mast  a  dii^grBCKHia«ioc{)tki|i 
in  a  fvee  country.  The  prominence^  ascribed  to  Mr/Csft* 
ning  CMk  this  oocaabn,  was  reidly  nothing  asore  than  Hmk 
Mttked  aiid  xxjnspicuous  cKsplay,  with  which  pm^enhieaft 
tkll^it  rfwttys  48serts  its  ttoendaacy^  Ha  was  the  aUsM: 
itihifeter  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  asd^his  advocacy  jof 
ndiistimal''ttieasures,  ^latmrdly  attracted  the  largestsbase  ^ 
thift'adsrtirdtion  of  hh  owivparty^and  of  the  feprehensioftioC 
thtt  wh^ 'was  oppoeed  to  it*  On  three  ooeasbns^  attacbi 
wtere  made  upon  Mr^.  Canning,  growing  .mit  of  the  dMiP 


i^albtku&»  bt  tiM  y^  the  two  tucetec^  Jiear^^ 

which  were  nearly  atteaded'  b]f  dudb  ui.thdr.€oii8equa)ce9« 
Ifhi^'W^entiii  •tf  AeM  attacks  was  <ptttifi>rth«tkv  tbfs  shape 
of  an  anonyiaous  |iampblet  It  appealed  abcrdyiaftinr  hi^ 
^peedb  on  the  lademmty  Bill  in  1818.  It  hadujp^S^few^ 
principally  to  that  pajssage  of  the  apeeoh,  vhicb  wntti^ 
loi  aUnsioa  to  Ogden^  petidoiu  Thiooghout  it,  U  repeated 
file  charge  of  jesting  mth  the  sufferings  c^  the  people*^. .  f 


V,  ,    ^   X         ■Hi    .    -"The  lie  to  oft  o*erthrowa»  , 

The  trash  and  nonaeiiM  Dot  his  owd.** 

...  .•      »\   ■•  i 

'^"Upcm'that  nmcb  misrepresented  passage  of  Mr.  jQaniping^s 
tpBtd^,  an  explanatory  note  is  introduced  in  its  pn^per  fiei» 
In  a'  stibseipieiit  volume^  The  pamphlet  (the  matter  c^  which 
was  'ooiifineit  to  tills  sii^le  topic)  waa  supposed  to  reseniMe 
the  style  of  Junius ;  but  the  supposition  ooiuld  oal^.  bef<ai« 
t^ilMBW^  vby^'those  who  weve  no  very  eompeteat  critics  or 
appreciators  of  the  polished  Tinileiice  and  classical  inifec^ 
tive  of  that  «  Great  Unknown.'' 

The  tetter^^of  Junius  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
Sif -I%llip'FlNttioiS)  and  the  supposed  resemblance  of  style 
induced  tfie  public  to  ascribe  to  him  the  authorship  <^:^s 
pamphlet.  In  every  thing  that  regarded  his  private,  hovpur 
or  integrity  ad  k  public  man,  Mr.  Canning  was  aeositive  al^ 
most  to  a  fault.  Th^  ttotice  takeir  of  this  pamphlet  in  the 
following  letter,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  prompt  and 
S0Hd»*«^eitabyity  6f  wfaidi  he  was  susceptible^  whenevei!  an 
iMlWcMliyiidpiltatioii^was  cast  upon  him^  -  ^    n.i. 

'^'■'^-'  .-....-...■..  .        .  , ,.,,  ,j; 

hiiji^ .    (  .*<Glouoester  Lodge,  AprU  10th,  1819^..  , 

•••^^ftm^I  t^Bcdved,  early  in  the  last  week,  iheitopff  id 
l^urpttnphlet,  miadiyoa  (I  take  fix*  gmnAed)  had  the  ^aiU 
IJbtitionl«i%i$nd'ix)'me.  >;        ;.      ■■^  •?,,,      «» 

"'^Sdoilf'afW  I  was  inlarmed,  on  the  audiority  ^;y«vr 
pubUiiherv 'that  you  4uid:  withdrawn  the  .wholefimim^smn 
fjotti^  hk^  i«jdl  the  view  (as  was  supposed)  of  suppimiiiig 
the  publication.  .»»    ».  .  •. .  ■./,(  :.  •  :>  hi?  .vu}. 
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^^f  riM^'kttm,  howe?^,  Idiat;(«hefiam{dodet^4haiigb(to0l 
8ol<)jid}cmnikt6d' under  blink  vcavenL>!>  in  •!  n".r  <{i:;<v/ 
'<^t  kfihvlliift'fi^nl^Qmong  otbert^the  gendeinmitcMPrhdttt 
th^  p^ifipUtet  haj^^bceo  indast]ioii%.ra1|t]abiUicd9  but  ^wba 
Ym  Ydhititteily  ilnd  id^flolutely  denied  to  me  thart)  he  bus  fUi||F 
kM#ledg«ofk,  crof  its8Utbor.  ,     ;    .    >rM| 

"»«%>' you>  Sir,  whoever  you  may  be,  X  addreflt  nysetf 
thus  d»^t)y,  fbr*  the  purpose  id  expreoBKog  %o  you  ^  my 
opinion,  that— - 

'^  You  are  a  liar  and  a  slanderer^  and  want  courage  orihf 
to  be  an  assassin. 

«<  I  have  only  to  add,  that  no  man  know^'of  my  writing 
to'ydu ;  that  I*  shall  maintain  the  same  resenrey  90  lox^  «»  ^ 
ha*re  ah  expM^tion  of  hearing  from  you  in  your  pwn  naqo^i 
and' that  Ishall  not  give  up  that  expectation  till. t^o-marrpw 
(Saturday)  nigiit,  •      •  :    ,ji 

arpbe  same  address,  that  brought  me  your  'pain^hleti 
wiUbiJi^aiiy  lett^saletomy  handa»'  .i,.  j.^^r  ; 

"I  am,Siry  1  ;  ■■-.',  ,>  -  ,.■  .1?  ti,  .-rf.' 
^<  Your  humble  servants . 

<*  For  the  Author  of  ^  A  Letter  to  the  i.  r 

«  Right  Hon.  George  Canning.^  .  •  _    ^ 

^  (Mr.  Ridgway  is  requested  to  forward  this  letter  ,    ,., 
.  to  its  destinatioD.)^ 

The  writer  of  the  pamfdilet,  prudently  deeming  the  better 
part  of  valour  to  be  disci^tion,  acknowledged  the  letter,  but 
declined  the  invitation  of  removing  the  mask  of  an  anony- 
mous signature,  which  concealed  his  real  person.  It  woidd 
Ite  no  diflietdt  matter  (if  any  more  useful  purpose  than  idle 
dMosity^were  to  be  sa*ved  by  it)  to  disclose  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  that  provoked  this  letter.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  author  lived  to  alt^  his  opinions  re. 
ifiecting  Mr.  Cannii^,  and  publicly  to  retract  his  censure^ 
GtttmM^  dun  one  ooeasiain,by  pronouncing  a  brilliant  eulogy 
upon  the  calumniated  minister. 
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Oi  wmtHmt  oobhIod,  di  « >eftart  dT  n  ipeech  of  Mr. 
Hwe,  thtf  gentlanm  pmqjiMttited  m  hawi^yppomieed 
adttrp  t^uke  on  Mr/Cutaring/irliifA  uiAaoA^ 
fAt  m  cKpfamitkm  fiom  Mr.  Huitie^.tlifoiigb  l/ord 
WUhhi  WfWliuiL  It  appcood,  however,  the  pamgraph  c^ 
die  report,  of  which  Mr.  Cfluui^  oomplaiiied,  was  initrted 
m  die  ngwipuptt  (the  Tfanes)  by  mifltake.  Hie  geatfeinan 
who  fepcrtcd  h  wai  wnmnned  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houses  and*  haymg  received  a  reprimand  from  the  Speaker, 
was  dncfaar^ed. 

A  misuiiderstanding  also  arose  between  Sir  Francis  Bur. 
dett  asid  Mr.  Coming,  whidi  had  nigh  been  attended  with 
an  nnpkaaant  remh,  but  wUeh  terminated  in  a  aatisfaotory 
jriBortaunt  to  the  hoaoor  of  both  partiea.  "The  drcum- 
nances,  in  which  dus  miaandentanding  originated,  are 
Aese:— Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whilst  in  the  eiMtody  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  tar  hamig  been  oonvicted  of 
a  f^tical  Iibel«  addreand  a  letter,  on  the  4th  of  April,  to 
the  Chairman  of  a  RefiHWi  dinner,  containing  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Cannb^«  which  ran  thus: — 

*Gentktnen>  diat  Mr.  CowitiJi!^,  I  mention  him  as  the 
champion  c/  the  party,  aparl/br  ttr  wlole^  dnuld  defend 
to  the  utnK>$c  a  sTsten^  bv  the  hoena  pocus  tvicte  of  which 
0nJ  kbJmmifygH  m  ainrft  jwMit  m&t^  can  canae  neither 
an  mew  nor  anv  man«  i 


*  For  *li»  their  datr,  all  ttM  J 

T^  c^yenn  the  caatc  iy  wAkk  <hy  ail  aurfdrwiiv' 


Dal  thafeforesarthcHonaeof  CoBBMonaiacoirupt?  Not 
I»  iadeed«  cren  Aough  I  should  mn  no  eakcf  befaig  Inui* 
ifwrliJ  no  sneh  thing;  thej  are  true  to  thr  intanfts  of 
tkase  who  send  then.  «  Tie  ae  kmnmeth  ii^-^mmur^  and 
di»  «w  Aa»  flMiler>  erU^  and  thej,  at  leastt  eqnaL  the  ox 
and  the  aas  in  knowieo^  and  rirtue,  and  are^  loaaeever, 
Wfwsiaf  Id  the  Jews,  fiar  they  do  know  tlieir  Maker.  I  wiU, 
lM««wr»  boUlv  adduce  tlieir  example,  as  proaf  undeniable, 
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ef  hmefito  .the  i«pl0  wgiild  dieriv«  itsm  a|i|iqi];rt3i^^4}ieir 

trm  i»4hnr.4qfwji  ind  their  potroiui'  lat^roft.  t  3^Wj4^t3r 
of  intend  keeps  idl  mBootkf  and  the  puhtip  ?ugr  rest  amred 
thm  the  awmft  oauie  will  evcar  (mduee  t]ie.aam(e|  effoef^  4p|d 
that^;.whcDever. the. public  shall  bare  the.  appojqnitOiea^^^ 
their  own  House  of  Canunons,  the  public  expeoditoivi  wjU 
be  oontifDllaol,  the  public  burtheus  diminished^  the  pid^Uc 
money  ap{>lied  to  public  purposes^  and  the  public  happj^aM 
and  prosperity,  in  other  words,  ^Liberty  and  fl?Qp^jr^ 
seeuicdy  and  not  till  dien.^ 

tfju  Canning  took  no  notice  of  the  passage  in  the  lieitar 
whidi  gave  him  offence,  as  Sir  Francis  Burd^tt  was.t^ien  a 
pvisoner;  but,.immftdiat<?ly  cm  hia lib^ratjqn  £rom  f^son^he 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Baronet  the  fi^liowiog  letter,  jCbe 
sul]joinad'OorrespoQdeQce  eyplaiaa  tj^e  nature  of  (he  oflS^j^et 
andihe  eoinrse  which  the  affair  toQk«  .. .  ^ 

^  To  Sir  FrancU  IhMeH.  :   '     v 

^    ' •  t    V 

'<  Gloucester.  Lodgfi,  June  7>  ISfQ. 

^.SiBr*-In  a  letter  bearing  your  signaturei  aw)  pi^rpq^^ 

toharo  bee»  addressed  by  yinl  to  the  Chliinnan  <pf  e  t)umpf 

of  Parliamentary  B^fimners^  on  the  4th  of  Aprils  which  w» 

published  in  several  q{  the  newspapers  of  the  fidlolmig  dsgrt 

a  liberty  is  taken  with  my  name,  as  little  justifiable  (in  my' 

judgment)  by  differences  of  public  opink>a»  as  it  is  re^ 

condleable  with  the  ordinaiy  courtesies  of  private  lifis*<^The 

obvious  meaning  of  that  passage  in  yocur  letter  of  whidi  I 

oom|dan,  is,  to  impute  to  ne^  that  in  upholding  the  present 

■yattm  of  representatien  in  dike  Houas  ^  Ckunmona»  /  oDi 

adtuO^  by  ike  corrupi  and  duh^nmmtbk  .m^iive  qf  a  peif^ 

smud  pecuniary  imtereit.^^It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 

to  you^  that  I  should  feel  myself  under  the  neoessily  of  fie- 

^mring  el  jomr  kands  a  iuonamaloftiki  imptttotsM  that 

passh|;c  appears  to  conv^.    Should  you  be  unable^  or  nd* 
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icEnron  op  tt' 


Otf  WflUifllr  dearfon. 


Hume,  that  gientleman  was  n^p* . 
a  sharp  rebuke  on  Mr.  C^annij 
qiiire  an  explanation  from     ' 
William  Betitinck.  It  ap|h'.i: 
the  report,  of  whicli  Mr.  C— 
in  the  newspaper  (the  Tii>- 
who  reported  it  was  siini* 
House,  and,  having  rc<'- 
was  discharged.  ^ 

A  inisundcrstanfH  " 
dett  and  Mr.  ('a 
an  unpleasant  ri 
adjustment  tc^  *' 
MancL'Sy   in   •  ^  ' 
these:— Si>  '' 
Marslial  of  - 
a  pjlitK-  ^  •    .  ^ 
the  rh"        ^** 
Mi   r 


in  a  rerv'^*  ^^^  ipaa  this 

.^  Jk^rcpara- 

.^.    5  v'an  hardly 

_^«   j«  diis  demand 

.J  itvseif  to  prc- 

.«fiCtpfvsentation  as 

^  .ou  natural  impulse 

maT'  tu  you  tlic  instant 

v»a>papers.     But  it  was 

I  requested  to  take 

xcuation  rendered  it  im- 

uf  the  alternatives  pro- 

r«  I  must  be  permitted  to 

die  offence  offered  to  me) ; 

^^a^  ukain  from  you  was  an  en« 

nfcMiinn,  so  soon  as  the  term  of 

Mne  expired;   that  the  interval 

^^  j»  »>  secrecy ;  that,  without  in  any 

«sw  honour,  or  that  of  any  gen- 

K  Miwt,  the  mere  fact  (which  could 

a^wnunication  between  me,  or  any 


gfa  Bench,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 

t  riM  such  suspicion  would  necessarily  be 

»pwtongtng  my  stay  in  England  till  the 

,^A  Ji^  ^^  haru^  repeatedly  and  publicly  an- 

^  jMtfiHi  rf  waiting  only  for  Mr.  Lambton's  mo- 

fei.  :  :« «if  April.  Yielding  for  the  time  (and  I  know 

;  itmiione  otherwise)  to  the  force  of  these  re- 

I  far  me  only  to  keep  my  own  coun- 

,  m  much  as  possible,  my  return  from  the 

I  aitrnd  here  yesterday  evening.     My  first 

^^  aw  anival  has  been  to  communicate  with  Lord 

•iUitet'"  IJl^riM"*^*  ^^^  "^^  ^^  goodness  to  undertake  to 
j^vrf  tim  IrtWr  to  you,  and  to  settle,  on  my  behalf,  all 
i^xM^f  amai^pnti^*^  on  the  matter  to  which  it  relates. 
I  aMnraV'^^V^  ^"7  honour,  that  Lord  William  Bentiock 
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is  the  only  person  who  has  any  knowledge  of  this  Ictfer,  or, 
of  my  purpose  to  write  it. 

^^  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"Sir^ 
^^  Your  most  obedient  Senranty 

^Gso.  Cawing.*' 


«<  7b  the  R^ht  Hon.  George  Canning. 

'<  St  James's  Place^  June  8, 1821. 
*<  SiB'— I  am  not  aware  of  havii^  made  any  unjustifiable 
allufflon  to  you»  or  of  having  said  of  you,  in  my  letter  to  th6 
Chairman  of  the  Reform  Meeting,  more  than  attpolkicml 
'men^  who  ben^t  from  the  system  which  they  advocate^  ana 
fmrbf  and  necessarily  subject  to.  The  letttf^  in  qoestion  ia 
now  before  me;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  form  of  words  ai 
which  I  could  have  more  guardedly  marked  the  disquaMfienii 
tion  under  which  I  conceive  yourself  and  others  to  be,  ficisii 
giving  authority  to  your  <qpinioiis  cm  FBu*liamefitary  lUfeMBf 
and  at  the  same  time  have  avoided  making  amy  allUsien^ 
^hdtever  to  personal  character.  Not  having  intended^  Mid 
nol;  having  made  (as  I  read  the  letter),  BSij  such  allusioii  al 
the  dme,  I  cannot  no#  he^tate,inam(»<e  particidar  mantar^ 
io  disclaim  having  ever  had  such  an  imtenHon. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,    -  ■   ■  '■-    .t- 

^*Sir, ^  ••  •  -; 

<<  Your  most  obedient  fawibleSflnfiaDt,* 


^^  To  Sir  Francis  Burdett^ 

«  Gloucester  Lodge,  June  9, 1821.  , 

^Six-^Lcfrd  William  Bentinck  has  just  delivered  to  me  the 

answer,  which  you  have  transmitted  to  his  Icxrdship,  through 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Mt.  Sltotefidy  to  the  kttdt  whidi  I  ackkeswd  to  jm^  on 
Thunday.  Lord  William  BentiockVi  opmicni  (with  whidi 
my  own  feelings  entirdiy  ooindde)  sotiafies  me  that  I  can 
have  no  other  reply  to*make  to  yout  letter,  than  to  express 
my  adcnDwledgmenl  Idt  the  frankness  and  promptitude  with 
wMoh  you  have  disehumed  any  mtention  of  persona!  offence. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

''Sir, 
*'  Yoat  mq^/t  obedient  Servant, 
*<6eorgb  Cawinc.** 

Th»  diflfmiteBt  ihv^ughoufi  ^  ^P^ntrjr,  iufbich  hitlMrto, 
qf^  i^  ite^  utmoil  i^^deoMpe  dP^iaajS  4^^  years  1817*1%  dfa| 
«^'«t^iied  intopipi9fa^  vefii^hUppna  Bn^qngrj  qpeedM%  a%. 
%i|Bpe4 1^  ^KHRe  9^1011^  af^x^  «t  the  14^h<^«t^  asacftaing^  op 
*^3l6y»0f  4w«il81^.  AiiftitifQ^|i«?^i%p^nt^ 
|||QAKii^w»it;h?l|tr^i^pMrpp9S^  4^t  this 

ptja)^  ^  sgwiMP'of  181^  tte  di^tiitfbmw  Cfach^  thfttr 

{j^Wmeter  ^  9  depi4«4  ^^  mfiv«|iij8^;t|aft*^ 

of  the  maiiy  n^^i^tii^  ^vhic|>  wo??  h^i  tkppuj^o^^  ti^ 
^SlWitvjr.  TfeeapiE^gwas^iap^pafedhyti^jwi^^ 
^e  vffarnicpn  ^  <jt^^  was  lepv^f^i^tc^  ii^fiiriqiia;  tl^ 
fU^  th«t  YSfii  wA  w«axle^  n^^f^  i^^bai^M^ip^^  «* 
down.  In  their  st^sDM^ts  t||e|^  wfi^  ol  om^e^  i«ik#«1|^ 
aggeration,  but  it  is  certam  tha|r  wtf^f^aalk:  UveS;  weie  lost)  and 
that  many  were  wqippled,  partly  by  the  yeomanry,  and  partly 
in  copseqwenpe  <^  the  conAidiovi  ori«ite4  ky  ^^  sudden  scat- 
terhig  of  so  i»8t  a  multitude  (70,000  persons).  Public  sym* 
pathy  was  naturally  excited  for  the  sufferers,  and  the  subject 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  nation.  Parliament  met 
in  November.  .  Mr.  Canning^s  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  ses^on,  oontauvi  ^  .PP[^^^#d  coipnentary  on  the  pro- 
ceedings at  those  meetings; — the  characters  of  the  per* 
sons  ^hy  whom  they  were  oonduclied  ;*--and  the  oljects  at 
whidi  tho^  pmions  aimed.  Diirmfg  the  ses^n,  sh&  bills, 
whic^,  hi'thdur  ittDgl^ess  ihxM 
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very  geeaX  "oppoaitioii,  were  intooduoed  by  miiiiateia  Am 
these  biUs  were  supported,  by  Mr.  Caomngt  it  may  iiot,,br 
&Nreign  fivym  the  design  of  this  work,  ta  present  here  a  sum- 
uuuy  of  theur  enactments.  F]r8t>*T4nQetings  of  thja  nature^i 
wUch,  in  the  opinion  of  ministers,  had  so^long  threateoed^th* 
qui^of  the  country,  were  declared  iU^aL  This  prohibition^ 
extended  to  a  period  of  five  years.  Secondly— f-a  stamp  duty 
was  laid  upon  periodical  works,  published  in  suocesaon  within 
a  termed  twenty-six  days.  Thirdly-^^seeurities  were  required 
from  persons  exercising  the  business  of  printing.  Fourthly — 
persons  convicted  a  second  time  for  seditious  or  blaspfaeraouflf 
Khds^  were* liable  lathe  pcaialty  of  banishment,  atthe^dis*' 
GvetioQ  olNbd  Court.  Fifthly-*-^  power  was  given  tamagie^ 
tratet^iift  oenai%  distriets,  to  authorise  the  entaring'Upcp  any^ 
heus^  ekher  hy  night  or  day,  ibr  the  purpose' of  sefxk^i 
maaofi.  .$xthfy*-4he  object  of  another  bill  was  the  ^teq^^ 
tioil  qf.tiaining  or  driUing,  which  it  waa showa  had fbespf) 
c«rxltdeii]||the  north  to  m  extent  xirtneh  seoned- to  leiHef« 
no ddttbt  qi  tfteensteiMiaof a'doCevmttiBtioqi  o^^hrpbrti^ 
the  diaeffeoted,  to  proceed  tdthaextremities^  of  iasotre^iopr 
andcmLwaa*  ^    ^' 

In.J«Biia*y^  ISSD^  George  the  Thirid^  fiitt  of  konoiiii^aa' 
e{  )ieen«.toiiimiated  a  raign,  which,  i^  its  ocnnMj&ceaiienlir 
aad^thikiuglkMilt  itupmgfess,  waa  beset  by  great  dffloultida  i>  ■ 
djftwijytk^  bowerev  which  become  imesEged  aiid<»bteured.iii| 
tkeiifdflDdouf  of  the  aohievanenlBby  which  it  was  illustrated^ . 
and  in.  the  timnesndent  impoetance  of  the  political  crvents' 
idiich  downed  it  at  its  dose. 

JScfDPcefy  had  his  present  Most  Qvacioiia  IM^esty,  George 
the  jPi9ui)tb5  attended  the  throne  of  thet^reikkis,  when  asub^ 
jooti  deeply  dielresnng  to  hi»  royal  mind,  engfossed  the 
aHentioa^  of  Pavhanient  and  of  the  empiii^  On  the  Sth 
ot  June,  Queen-  Cao^line  arrived  in  £toghind.  Immediatdy  ^ 
on  Her  Miyesty'^s  arrival  in  this  country,  an  inquiry  was. 
inetiftwtedtfato  her  conduct*  This  measure  was  declared  to. 
be  rendoKd^  necessary,  by  His  Mqesty's^nnniaters,  in  cx^ , 
diQ  sudden  arrivid;  of  Her  Majcisty  in  Ei^laqd^ 
i2 
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J  J,.  ■    .^i:ibythis 

ry],  •..«.. y  resorted 

,,p  ^  :  until  every 

lui,  ^  :kiIc  Her  Ma- 

,,,.  Miich,   with   the 

y.  .-.1  chosen  in  1814. 

.•ally  a  i)arty.     The 

i.^road  preferable  for 

•  uniiy    "  Faction   had 

«  .«xiphatic^illy  declared  he 

.  *,tr  die  same  drciimstances 

,  aiinnnr  ^as  indebted  to  Her 

^  .    4  land  and  attentive  civility. 

.  .tti9iJoration  inspired,  and  the 

5,   xvn  the  adviser  of  Iler  Ma- 

.    .    c  ^  somewhat  similar  inquiry,  in 

;.t  xtiZ  to  abstain  fmm  bearing  the 

^..  ^  uiity  would  have  assigned  him  in 

^^..*i^H^  of  which  Her  Majesty  was  now 

.V   •o^utul  ordeal.    He  therefore  resigned 

•  .^..>.  .  '^'  ^l^c  Hoard  of  Control.     His  con- 

^  ^^v»iN  Uixxirding  to  universal  consent,  was 

v>i  ^vrfect  a)rrectness  and  delicacy  of  feel- 

.w.a    ai^«o,  even  of  the  most  rigid  rules  and 

.x»>;>unu\v; — and  it  gave  not  the  slightest 

wv^***  v*it'»^'r  ^*^  '"*  Sovereign,  or  to  his  colleagues, 

...VI  the  relation  in  whicli  he  stood  towards 

^  ^ ,  ^  V  awimved  that  lie  could  not  ^"ith  propriety 

^  .     V!k' full  explanation  which  Mr.  Caiming  has 

».>  *v5ta>li»*^^  *^"<^  ^f  ^l^^  motives  of  it,  happily  pre- 

V  o\|H\liency  of    further  reference  here  to  this 

*^  j^^.i^iuxi  topic  of  memorable  and  {xiinful  interest.  The 

?        >  ^kircssal  to  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  constituents. 

"  Tuddenham,  Norfolk,  Dec.  22, 1880. 
..  \i^  1>»AK  Sitt — I  left  town  on  AVednesday,  a  few  mi- 
^^i^ftv^r  J  liad  written  to  you,  not  thinking  that  I  should 
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tkmrpraiiiiBat  ill  mf  kttef  «of  thMtUktmAa^^^iM  Aik^tMo 
/forbdnwf  to  iqakis  the-^ooitiminitealiolii^'ili  brder  tbi(i:^Iy]fiii^t 
tiiftm»ieyb7>w8;pc«nbarra6:«QA«rtby  at{»raiifltQf<e^lilbldilflit*; 
and  It  eertaaify.  expected^  •  ill  vcitum^  do6  'iMdae  i»f  tkedtefe 
i^Unit  nnght  6ilitthemlMtthaidisdb«imi6liMld'^^ 
^ISiave^tiv  doubbtfaM  theomwi0n  of  giMi  notiie  hlfi^hititi 
^  mBtef'X)^mf^g\tt.  1  regret  it  only  as  it! ji«i  prch^nlwiRMe 
>&6mrafitBdpdtmg^-w)tb  ytm«and  tk^'r0il^«f^«rf(<Hen<llIiit 
>Liirei^^  Ab  amMwiicenMnt  in  a  ntwispatper,  bf  iihi«tM^f^ 
^hitihil^famryoar  kind  paitiallt]^  wiUtinduJg  ftfiCt6>tti^9L 
Oiety  bAatotte.  <  The ihot»  fliatdd  in  tl^^Coiiiii^^^t^WiA- 
oMaj  evenmffi  bi»  itat«d''iif  BubBmnoe  Wti^Af,  Vf^\lMt 
ms%ii0d.t»7  <^ce.  Afy  motives  fdr  6bpamt^g^ttvyg^^#£i 
ihk  CMrtrefnmeBt  {bowiiv^  mluctanify  a&^  i<A)fijyKi^(fiHi^1ilte 
^he^pocpcnt)^  isftD  be  found  doMyirtidii$'))i%(^fedHhgcr.^i&d 
peidaqr^^diicassions^'impectiQg  1^ 

nceViietmep  tay^coileagttcA  ttid 'tfirj^^^qlh^f^fS^^^ 
.lun^^Deibe  the  honour  to  obMarv«:i6y  0dnl^iM$t4n>tHkPibi. 
iiappjliiffair  from  the  beginnings  ^U'lyM^H^IIial^Ais  ^ 
ftBBtnconioiiaa  which  it  waa^bimightibi^Mil^^'thl^IId^ 
ii^M3o0DKinik^  I  itedared  my  detetiifiiiaatfM  t^'^tal^  \^'^9k 
[for^iiiipaMiUe  Sn.any  iubflequent  stag^  oftl«^j)iY)^3bdtt^ 
SElm^Aeckioatioa  war  made  ^drlsiediy; -<  K  wib  MJtilef/ifiSt 
cnljrrafieD  Ml  oommunication^^with  my^  dslle^^titi^^btiFdi 
mtdtetdaAfe  auggested  on  thebc*  part  fi^  my  itien^T^Otdiim, 
finam,-^  Mmkiistmtion.  So  long  as  tfiere  w^  H^  bbpl^^f 
iumcahk'ac^us^ent,  my  eonttnuanee  m  ^KradwMM^Mkki 
nigfat.'ipoidbfy  be  advantageous:  that  faupe  waa  fitell|f  ^i^ 
^h^gwhhwi  by  ifaeiSiauBe  of  Mr.  WHbiB^flmi^r  addfeflil.^v<^ 
iiik  aaa»r  day  a  which  the  Queen^s  answtaf  td  ihirCl'a^^ 
was  ooaivedrby  the  House  of  CkxAMAis^  f  dfife§[^%i^ 
dienoe  of  the  King ;  and  at  that  audience  (which  I  obtained 
th^M0Iotf!big:^)^4itar  r^^  to  His  Ma. 

|Mt7rAffi49dhBMlm/^Ucht/I^hMi<  Jiade*ii  fi^fCA^jrht'defore 
HuAk  Hka^  of  Comtnons,  and  AMiti^AA'ldijioiitiMfty'UC 


(118  .  ^  I  ^  ^  JCEMCMLB  OF  THS      « 

mf4spijttmg'bQm  i^  I  Cak  k  117  duty  fauDAly  talqrat  Hk 
ild^eity^S'feet  tbe  tender  of  my  resgnAtioo. 
.  <f-The  Kang,  with  ageneranty  wbiA  I  tsan  never  miffi- 
Giaody  adkmmla^^  conitWMiJfld  oie  to  remain  ni  lib  wet^ 
me^  atstmning  «B  com^detely  as  I,  might  thk^  ^^ 
ehare  in  the  proceedings  reelecting  the  Qcieen,  and  gavetee 
lulLauthority  to  plead  iHii  Majesty^a  expttm  wausumdtat  to 
oentiniiiivin  ofice. 

.  f^^No  ocoawQ  aubaequently  occurred  in  Pariianmt  (at 
leasts  no  adequate  ocoaaiaii)  for  avoiliiig  myidf  <if  the  am 
cf  dib  amthorily )  and  I  dioidd  liave  fhougiht'myBdf  inaDi* 
caisable  in  aeeking  an  occaaon  for  the  (mrpoie;  biit^  fiaotti 
tliairnionicnt  tof  my  receiving  His  Majetty^a  gradoua  oaaa- 
maods,  I  abstained  entirely  from  all  interference  <m  thetadm 
ject  of  the  Queen^s  affairs.  I  did  not  attend  any  meetings 
of  the  Cabinet  upon  that  subject  I  had  no  share  whatever 
in  preparing  or  approving  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penahka. 
I .  was  (as  you  know)  absent  from  England  duiidg  Ihe 
wKoIq  progress  of  that  Bill,  and  returned  only  after  it  had 
been  withdrawn. 

f*  The  new  state  in  which  I  found  the  proceedings  upoa 
my  return  to  England,  required  the  most  serious  consider- 
adoh ;  it  was  one  to  whidi  I  could  not  conceive  the  King'*s 
oonunand,  of  June^  to  be  applicable.  For  a  minister  to 
absent  himself  altogethw  from  the  eicpeoted  discussions  ill 
the  House  of  Commons,  intermiiml  as  they  were  likely  to 
be  with  the  general  buoness  of  the  session,  ajqpeared  to 
me  quite  impossible.  To  be  present,  as  a  mimster,  taking 
no  part  in  those  discussions,  could  only  be  productive  of 
embairrassmmit  tomysdf,Bnd  of  porplenty  to  my  colleagues. 
To  takeany  part  in  them  was  now,  as  always,  out  tf  the 


'<  From  these  difficulties  I  saw  no  ronedy,  eicept  in  the 
hamUe  but  earnest  renewal  to  my  Sovereign  of  tbs  lendtr 
of  my  resigna&n,  which  has  been  now  as  most  graokinaly 
aocqpted,  as  it  was  in  the  former  instance  indulgeifly  da* 
dined. 
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<«  If  mne  wMksfeal^  dftpsedl  Aite^iny  teCiii««fBi^;Uid( 
heidte  1 :6oidd  amveiiit  tfiki  pMcticil  tesMt^  tfi^^ihMNB 
has  been  chiefly  employed  in  reconciling,  or  endesvAMA]^ 
to  recobcfld^  my  edkagoes  to  a  Bte^  taken  tijfrinii^  ii  i[]Siit 
of  the  AOA  |Mrf^  luaaity  ^  and  l»d^ 
nnclitodliAtrdMfiislomyown.  i        .    ir> 

^  It  MHflainB  for  nie  only  to  add,%hat^  hMng  purtdniM^ 
by  the'sujireiider  of  my  office,  the  liberty  tf  ednfefMdx^  "lb 
act  fai'MMjiili&iicy  with  my  bHginAldeiBli^^  vMrray 
intention  (but  an  intention  peffecHy  gmtiiitoil^  wd  iirtfc 
mtiKh  I  hold  myself  completely  free  to  ViUrfiVI  ttttU  al 
ai^  time  ^fleeoocfetfldA  for  io  di^ti^)  tobeaSiiem  trom-lfilr^ 
hmd  i^^aiii^  isiitil  thift  agitation  of  diis  cahMilxma  nffldr  duill 
bamiMiMd^ 

<<  I  ani^  fcc  8kc.  ftc. 

'the  letter,  acidressed  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  In^ 
Company  to  Mr.  Canning,  on  his  recrement  from  the  Presir 
dent^P  of  the  Board  of  Control,  famines  a  flattering  tribute 
to  his  talents  and  integrity.  The  parting  expressions  pf  this 
great  Ccxporation  with  the  minister,  directly  diarged  vAih, 
the  superintendence  of  their  affairs  for  five  3rearis^  breadie 
sentiments  of  confidence  and  esteem,  which  were  but  antici- 
patory of  the  corresponding  sentiments,  with  which  thp 
nation  hailed  hb  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  first  place  in 
the  councils  of  tlie  nation. 


'<  East  India  House^  December  SSttd^  1820. 
**  SIS'— The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Comi. 
pany  have  unanimously  requested  us  to  convey  to  you,  the 
eex|NMiioa  of  thdr  deep  tegret  at  yoiir  xetiremeiit  from  the 
high  public  statbn  of  t^deht  of  (he  Board  of  Com* 
miHmoers  for  die  Afifairs  erf  India;  ahd,  at  ihe  same  tfanre^ 
toleittfy  ^  yon  the  sincevto  rdfpeet  with  whldi  they  have 


manner  in  whick  you  have  discharged  the  Mtim  0S  4l¥l^ 

aided  for  a  penod-olMKrlyfiy/^  yeai^Jipvi^  jbeeo^iiitwiiod 
^dtmcEuacii  candour  aod^ppurt^f  as  ivji^Um  gfid^^iM^  in- 
iri|i(UbIt(.atteBiJon.  to  the  interest^  both  iii^  tbe  pHJbitia  a«d 
titaCcnD|MiBjr,  that  they  .biwrfr  been  alnioai  wti)ndy  diffntitd 
^idbftiiindUoua dhai^^  whiciimust^efvc^r^in eomr^ii^gir^ 
Mte^loaeontroUiogiBoard.  inir^ro. 

•^5MWif  xieflectwith  peculiar  gndfif^tipiLthfit^MPdar^^KiW 
au;fM0f»>  Company's  fervanta  }miv#  been  jideQtedvby  Ifer 
(ki)ujt.fi{.  J>in^^  for  the  distii^^uMied  appefntmeiMiaf 
flofpniora.^  two  <if>  the  principal  gettlemePt»i»Jjid|iiiiiil 
iiaart  been  cbettfiiUyireeommended  to  lyiwi  by  I£»  Mqealy 
fiQriidA.gt»aauaAppoeb9tion.:  -     h^H.-'^-iimy 

>.;.>ftiWhikt  Htt  Bstuve  yoU)  in  the  nameroC  tfie^Coudt^thflt 
{imncmy  vatb.yoatheiainceceal  insh^  f}f;«^^ 
^MVpii^ea^'iifii'd^mindiyi^^  tooS^  yetfoj*  beat  ao- 
knowledgments  for  tbe  atteotion  and  'ttrhml)^i.irfiii:b^  w 
imvfi jia^bnnly experiencediin  the eottnie i^f  thetxnkllAum-' 
eMiaoa  vfaich  we-vhave  had  the  honour  tp  hcAd  jrithryoii> 
andiivhidi  have  beea  ^ually  felt  and  acknowltdged'tby  our 
predeceiaetfaiai the  chair.!  --. :  ^■'<,<i  blut.v- 

M  We  have  the  honour  to  1ms  ■  f*  r 

,:■  '.:♦'  ■  ;■•  ■   V  :.    '   :.    Sir^  ■     .     /  ;  .    :.     .../  ■»i--i 
<i::  :  >          '    ^.YouT  mo0t  Obedient  humble  senmnta^ir-^ 

<'G.  A^Ateixaoir^ 

!  'i'TheBlghtJBUai.  George  Canning.^  <      />/ 

^    .1. :Li:;^Tudde9ham,NorfoU^I)ec^ 
V  w.^^i^suv^nMSX-rJi  have ., leeeivedt  / with  ik  ieatiifiMtien 
.wbi^  I>^sannot  eaaly,  eo^fwon,  the  letter^  whicb  you.didl  tie 
jtheJhAMUAlp  addresa  to  me  Muthe  88ad  aatft^ft^.  >.  r.  tHuiu 
: .  ''^ihtgyiatLta  aay,  lor  me,  to.the  Qniit  oCJKr^ataRiijhaw 
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^^The  office,  which  has  placed  me  in  relation  witfeilhM 
IMifi^kMf  trMtihy'sayovi  ^J^i%  dbtorrey  'tliii>ftnlctiibtis  are 
)siMtt£^l^tn(if i  lieei^se^y  invkl^  >  < '«  '^^I-''? 

Ji^^I^aiH^d  b^  pTCsamptddtts  t6>ltfrMgii*the  ^iriMbm  ol^am 
MstiMt^  Iti' th^  fittisiadcm  df  which  (witk  Mme  idighi 
<Alttg^  iilbd  ^i<Mxfifietttion»)*  bo  imny  df  the  .gtwtM  {idit 
titi|wi»of)oia''<toimtiy)  inthepresentagiey-  fi«ritttUuittk%r 
concurred.  But  the  fact  is  not  the  leas  tvu6,thiit  the  1i§M 
of  CoinfaiiitifGttittB  f<nr  thef  Afbirs  of  India  exfailUts,  p^iftxApsy 
Hk  «Ugle  itiBttmoe  of  an  authority,  the  ponvQsr  belo^iag^lo 
^hith>4i  'rittijily  coniective,<  eoeroive,  and^  RipitMve^iijtaak 
^tflldag^itti^nttrdegfr^  df  «n(f'(^^  liy  ivtakb^ 

fMcdie  dflh^hsb  iduties  ^in  othar»instane«i^  softenfedfl^ 
compensated — a  power  which  ^m^ly  redtioe  or^Kbolidi  ^tiit 
labJiAtneiits^  ^bue  ^aumot  oreat#  orextaid  ih^m  '^4akf^is^g^ 
fiiiS-iqflpijtaliietUs^  fairt  ciiBnot>^poiQtlK>ih«mf  ifity^chfMS);: 
ot  ^dut  ditt'flid^  of  bcnefioebe^'lmt  oannot^c^ 
ge8e«>Ui)gl«<*etof  jpMceor<nn(mr;«-i  ...  ^.H-^LohYbni 

uufhTB^  hMB  a&ninistered  for  five  yeam  sueba  ^Mweiv.'Adt 
MBtifltfbig^I  hqse)  any  of  its  durdes^  however  disngreaililt, 
ti»  »  ftefjbf^coIUidoiV' and:  yet  it  without  iheui^^ 
would  have  been  no  small  cause  of  8^coi]gvatiiktiKW'i^>*rq 
<<  Hie  letter,  which  I  fm9>e  had  thegcaltification  to  receive 
from  you,  carried  that  feeling  much  higher,  and  makes  mt 
refleobapan  the  yean  whidi  I  hanne  passed  in  the  adminis* 
txatk»'><if  yoilr  affairs,  as  upon  the  period  of  my  life,  by 
which.  I  sU^  be  most  anxious  to  be  remembered. 

**  My  ooncunrenoe  ia  the  j^pointmanlis  of'  tiro  of  your 

most  distinguished  servants  to  the  Grovemments  of  Bombay 

fltf'Wadti^  js  attumg  the  wto  of  that  ^Mksinistration,  to 

^inMAiikxk  back  with  the.  greatest  degree  of  ^omplacencyt 

^Si  hi^mk  tlmik,  indeed,  tbat  die  example  of  ttesei  apfdmu 

menta  shoidd  ^paatf  iuto^^  mle.*    Tbey-ialpe  'ju«M«hle 'ttL^ 

''M^pllHte^tiifainlki'^gtodtdly  salutary^  - 1  ohiv)m»%  coo^ 

ceive  thie.carc,  in  which  it  would  be  expedient  that  the 
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UglMBttiaoeaf  your  Gtyvemment  ilvitU  bsffllediollidrwiie 
iImo  from  England.  That  one  main  link,  at  kast,  botwem 
the  iSjiUesm  of  the  British  aad  Indian  G6venifltient8»  oCight, 
for  the  Advantage  of  both^  in  sny  oimbjob^  to  be  invamfa^ 
maintained.  

'*  But,  under  the  peculiar  drcnnalaiiees  c^  Britiah  JMia, 
At  the  time  wbm  Mr,  £l{^iB8tane^  £lit»  andgi  afterwards^ 
GeoeiBl  Munro  ireve  aekcted  for  their  raqpective  destiniu 
tKHiBy  I  ma  aatiafied  that  every  cohinderation,  as  weU  of 
Britidi  as  of  Indian  {idlicyv  was  beal  coniBullfid  by  their  te^ 
lectiona. 

^  It  b  at  least  a  presumption  of  my  rinoerity  in  this  con- 
▼ietion^  that  I  Had  no  aoquainlaiioe  with  dilher  «f  these 
gtfattaaeii,  «k«q9lt  dmiogfa  \im  medium  of  their  aearviceik  It 
ia«*ftvdMr  satisfiiotko  to  me,  that,  widi  Uie  estoptkm  trf 
dttaa  tiro  mppoitttnieBts,  to  wlucli  the  kw  nade  my  oQfio»# 
rilMeMccasary^  I  bantzuly  iHy,  with  respeet  to 'any  kkumi^ 
ttrtkais  itt  yoor  ^ervioa^  of  ^haterer  desteiptkiQ^:  abroad 
or  at  home,  I  have  never  exercised  any  toort  of  interftonenoe^ 
much  ksa  have  urged  any  penKmd  nrkhi  or  asksd  My  pat^ 
soHlfa»oar* 

-^^Thia  dedaratiott  I  might  have  tfaoughl  utaneceiaoTy^ 
had  I  sot  ba«^  infarmed  thair  the  contrary  haa  beacr  moat 
unaooountaUy,  aa  weU  aa  unwarrantably^  imputed  Id  kne  in 
soma  "^  your  dlEKuaaiaDa  ria  your  Ccmrt  of  FBopifietekrs. 
I  am  haf^y  in  an  oj^fKirtunity  of  addred»ng  my  denial  df 
such  an  imputation  to  ^loie,  who  have  the  bat  meana  of 
Mimating  the  truth  of  thiit  denial. 

I  take  leave  of  you,  Gentlemen,  and  of  the  Court  of  Di* 
rectors,  with  the  ancaest  wishes  for  the  prosperitj  of  the 
great  empire  committed  to  their  charge,  in  the  welfare  of 
which,  I  shall  never  eoaHe^  even  in  a  private  station,  to  take 
the  deepest  interest ;  and  With  alai^tingsenaeof  thedandour 
and  cordiality,  which  have  uniformly  prevailed  in  my  inter- 
ooilrse  widi  all  those,  members  of  yt[Hir  body  with  w)i<iaa  I 
faav^  been  brought  immediately  into  contaqt.  f 

To  you,  GentlfttM^  who  Ue  the  organa  of  tha  Ciouft  on 
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the  present  occsasion,  I  am  denibiiB  of  repestiag  tkff^thsmkli 
in  person ;  nnd  (if  the  s&id  commfmdn  sboidd  ncA  b^  iteued 
before  I  return  to  town  next  week)  I  shall  be  Tery  glad  to 
see  yon,  for 'that  purpose,  at  the  India  iBoard,  on  Tuesday 
or  Thursday  morning  (the  2nd  or  4th  of  January),  ae  may 
best  suit  your  oonvenieiioa^ 

*^  I  have  the  honont  to  be,  Grenrtlenien, 

*«  Your  dbedient  tod  fefthful  feerraJnt, 

"  Gk  Camnikg.** 
^*  To  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 

of  the  East  India  Company*^ 

At  a  mee!!i)g  df  the  Court  cxf  Proprietor^  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  the  following  month  of  Aprfl,  a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  passed,  concinring  in  the  sentiments 
ootvv«yed  by  die  Court  ^Df  Directors  to  Mt.  Cohnittg,  and 
emphatteiHy  expressive  of  their  high  adiiiratfto  Idt  Vb 
great  taletitsj  and  their  graieful  sense  of  Ms  tneHtbiitM* 
servici^B.' 

'IBluriy  in  Ae  spring  of  fliiii  year,  Mr.  Cunning  sinlalhed 
a  severe  doknestic  calamity  in  the  loss  x>f  his  ddM'  Ml^' 
Mt.-'Bwtgd  Charles  Catming,  ih  the  nineteenth  yeai*  ^  His 
age/  Mr.  Caintung  feelingly  i^eords  him  tense  d*  this  taltf* 
nrity  fairti^  Mowing  beautiful  ef^taph^  iiMfib^  oh  ^'ell^ 
gftAt^AioiftAliient  in'  die  new  burying  gtottnd  bf  KenosihgttA*' ' 

"EPXTAl^tf- 


''GKORGfe  CKAtlLES  CAi^NING, 
"Eldest  Son  of 
*  the  lUght  Honourable  GEORGE  CANNING,  shd 
*  JOAN  SCOTT,  his  Wife; 

••Born  April  iK,  1801.— t)ied  March  31, 1990. 

*^  Though  short  thy  span,  God*8  unimpeach'd  decrees^ 
VJiich  made  that  shorteD^d  span  one  long  disease. 
Yet,  merciful  hi  chasteniikg,  gave  thee  sbope  ' 

fbr«IIW,te^teetfiiig  virtH^  Fbitfa  and  fioiM',  - 


t^  ..  ^wv: MEMQVMOV  THE  Df  •'.  i  s^. 

'*-*^'*^**'^^^  ^  Mr9rW  ;wiMi  Rot  U|e  w^^^/or^yipfi^^.^      ^,|,,,| 
F^r  from  tby  path  removed,  with  partial  care.  . 

tStrif^  Glo^y,  Gain,  and  Pleasure's  flowery  siiare, 
'  Bad«  Eaith^s  tettptatlcntt  pm  thee  !riW61^%»  ^f'  '•"  '^'^^^'^'^'^ 
•'<i  ABd-ftr4«iiiiie«v«a4faiiia4UAit«ned'>y«t  -!'  *  t;}  ^-C'll  '>viw 
:  .  OhrmariL:dfrom^ith,«fid.iiiiitu9e4Mtli«iMii»fi(^ 

Xtt  youtl^jyitt more  than  le^ifig>  Mfi^flp^^y^fefrri t    h  )V%- 

Simple  as  uttwean*d  infrncy,  ana  pure !  .  . 

Pure  fW>m  all  stain,  («ive  thiil:drWiWifi'^>;^^^"'^'  '  /^^'^""^ 
'  >)  tV&ldkChf4*irs«t<iffi(ig^dMMtftWM^'4V^  "^ 

;B)^  mortal  sdfferiBfilttoiriiiQ'lBatttopprefl^* I  lixdwi^i^ar 
.,.  .  .Moiui^^l^%iirji.t,to1i|»ydettiMwM  r    'MH\  rrr   o'>mr. 

-(/oivjirr  Oil  (mcf 


'  Pour  /ortb  a  i^tiier*s  sorrows  on  tiiy  tomb.'* 

c«(jut^.<s>iMntiw,  ,  -^  Jhift  June  |^  «wif  wijjfib  «f  JQqc^te 

vdbidi  wwnff.dJflEJTflnwg  of  a  mlitioal  fiatune  AAiennndi^intei^ 

attending  Parliament,  to  support  tbf  B]U,4)r  Ijl^  fi^fKOf fji^ 
Boman.  Catholic  I)J8abilitie&  Hia  speeches  on  JU^yJiohn 
Jlusaell's  xnotiQajfor  3^£9rmt  a»d  on  his  own  qteaipre  J^ 
the  SLejiiof  of  t^  JSxwoan  Cath^ 

are  an^uopgst  th^  qigstfiiuabedqpecimeQB  of  hi*  ^'oqfjuaff^ 
Mju  Canning,  (it  the  time  of.  thdr  di^very*  was  chi  the.^j^ 
of  Ijds  ^iep^if^Mi:^  fi>r  a  foreign  ctfutinatjon,  aad  these  i^pe;^ 
v^  nianifesfly  elabor^  ^ffbrts^  iatendad  to  bfi.fpytBtJP 
ai)4  partiiag  admonitions  to  hi«  qouptiy  oil:  th^  P^Ol^. 
questions.of  which  they  treat  .,     ...>,;>    h/mon^ 

In  the  early  pjMrt  of  thb  y»ar.(18»«)^  ^Jfi^^^^ik^ 
Ea^  )Wia<?o?npwj  chop^.^.Q^^niflg^^^^^  ft^^ 
of  ,Gq¥eq»r*ee»<5rf4,9f  J^,>yp^  BraM(j?p<9^ 
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Bengal,  the  seat  of  thetfi^Miif^iiiri^'C^ 
India.  Frevibiis  to^s  lAte^d^  de^^r^  fc^;  tbkt'  desti- 
nation, he  paid  a^  farewell  visit, jLo'  Liyei|k)a{. ,;  ^u^l^p  en^ 
tertainments  on  a^scalc  at  ,U^.20pst  imjuiufic«iD|;  boq^KtaBty 
were  here  given,  by  his  oooatituenta,  to  a  Jl^pr«toiitaiiir6,  be* 
tween  whonr  tod*  them  a  comieiuoii  for  ten<  yetara^  hSad  subu 
risted,  that  had  been  to  b6th,'  ftom  itd  obmmenceineht  in 
181S,  to  its  close  in  18^  a  source  of  reciprocal  pride,  of 
mutual  esteem,  jand  increa^g  caonfidenoe.  .       .  ) 

In  referenoetoiUaappoiiitment,  and  to  the  rirwimrtmiceff 
under  wUch  it  yms  confemd,  he  sajrs*-^^  When  coifed  to^ 
office,  in  1816, 1  was  called  ta  a  departdleiit  perfebdjf^tdim 
from  my  offidlEd  Habits^  and  with  the  buidness  of  wl^h  I 
had  no  previous  acqujainfance :  but,  in  the  course  of  nearly 
five  years^  diligent  administration  of  that  department,  it  haa 
atr'VittifJIeti^  ttat  I  am' supposed,;  by  tliose  in  whom  tUeiaw 
bki/  Mriifted*  i9ie  power  bf  *tpp(Mihg  ib  tHe  Ooverilmieilt  dT 
fi3i^  to^hate  qualified  m^^elffbrthl^khoiieil^ 
rtbuiin  "'of  that'  Oovenmient^  oirdi  the  tottdsrrxB  of  wmdr  iv 
Mkii^%dbty  id  exercise  kdiksi^  *' 

>  A  ^udflei^iece  of  plate  "wte  piiesenfed  t6  Mt.  C^^n!^ 
b^%k  fHenib  wtid  dbnstituelhtk,  oii^  h&  ^tfieded  dejf^ 
fidiil^England  to  assume  ^e  Gbveii^6A»t' tii-ihitiAi  Ihflk 
^'fiakHdhg  di^scription  of  it  irf  exthn^bbm  the  Z9Ur^ 
ikitfedtofferofMarchl9,188&:^  i.     a    > 

i.ittl  It  ^  1^  centre  ortiantent,  or  caftdakbhmi,  A)rtf ^ 
rtk^ltsf'high^  acid  upwards  of  m^tty'iii'circirtQferebce  atiUe 
hiM '  if  is  sBver  gilt,  and  weighs  upwatds  df  one  thddLadd 
olAiBMi' ^'Tfiebitte  in  the  tripod  fotte,  and  restar  u^'tiiii^ 
ttirtdiML  lii  the  plinth  are.three  Compattments^'lax^ii^ch^ 
wM^  t)f  ttrtt'tod  a  half  hi^.  The  fint  compartment  ^Mii- 
ttiUNr'^ew df  dir  port  of  Uverpc^.'  A  OAp  tliider  ^tSt 
i^S^ttuttiA  tH^f&iiq[K)fand  of  the  piisttire,  arid  in  the  baisic* 
ground  George's  Dock,  PieiViead,.  with  St.  NicholEtfi 
Cibk^/'Ae'fbWrt  HallpSt.  PauPs,  St.  George's,  arid  ku 
Thimiih  '(^titthea  in  the  ^iiMance. '  The  eei^nid  ibdMpimi 
il^M^'liktiac^  iii  repreaeUtttibh 


ilH&  '  Tbe^Moe^  1^^  of  m'electiiini    ^Huslbigi 

«r»<sre6ted  a  A«  fiEmit!  'faomJor  Mveral  ctadidatea' w^ 
op0n :  «  cfowd  of  spectators  is  oongciegated  befoiie  liiem.; 
aai  m  eoadi^  filled  witb  votevt  in  tke  interest  of  Mr.  Gon* 
BOf^,  asodtnpanied  with  mtunc  and  flia^  the  latter  having 
kimibedoa  theni~<  The  A^MiA'CbflwiJtel&m/^  !I%r/Waiii 
of  the  Pilot  that  mealha^d  the  Stormy''  ^Canning  for  eotrJ^ 
te.,  is  nepfeeented  in  the  act  of  i^pioaching  his  bar;  Hla 
Bight  Honourable.  Gentleman  i^^peara  in  tbe:  coBtrev^  man 
monded  by  hia  friends,  in  the  act  of  addresBmg  Ak  raidti- 
tude  of  speetatorB,  some  of  whom  are  elevated-  ilpon  the 
hiMihigS)  loudly  €hetmg  ^hehr  JEmmritef  candidata  Tho 
<  State  of  the  PoU*  appears  on  the  side  of  Mr^-  Geau 
nin|f^  bees  ;=  and,  ia  the  disianoe,  the  lofty  buildiBgi  on  .tfad 
north  side: o0  Sale  Street  ace  seen^  their  winfevs  androcfii 
cvowded  with  i^ectatora  siinreyin^  the  animati^  soeoe  be-i 
neath.  The  third  compartinent  ^^hibits  a  view  of  the  inte- 
vinr  of  the  House  of  Comn>on%  $ha,  theatre  in  whith  Mn 
CSanniag  so  oUten  displays  hia  great  and  uariTalled  talents. 
The  Speaker  is  iar 'tli^ chair :  themaceis  oathe  table  befoie 
him:  the  benches  are  ctowdtsd 'whh  members;  and  Mr. 
CaanittgiB  representedras  standing  on  diefldor,!!!  die  act  of 
addres^ng  the  chair.  The  base  of  the  pedestal  represents  a 
conH  rock.  Upqa  it,  at^he  angles^  are  seated  three  beauti* 
ful  classic  figures,  undep-pahBOrealeaves..  The  first  figure 
is  em]i>l«natical  of^  Soie vcic»  In  ■  her  hand  she  bolds  a 
book,  written  in  Oriental  characters,  which  she.  is  in  the  act 
of  perusing^  At  her  feet  are  spreada  variety  of  appropriate 
scientific  instruments  and  symbols  The  second  figure  is  a 
persomfiimtion  of  N^vigatiov.  Tha  compass  rests  upon 
her  knee;  and  ift-  het  hand  she  hpldadie  li^lioe  and  leiuL 
On  the  right,  at  her  fee^  %  stafl^  with  atmion  jack  on  it,  an 
anchor  and  cable,  a  rtidd^,  a  capstan^  said  other  nautk^ 
emblems  are  appropriately  dispesed:  oH  the  right,  a  buoy.: 
CoMMsacE  if  Uie  third:  figure.  She  holds  in  her  right  hand 
a- laurel  crown^  and  in  her  left  a  palm  branch,  emblematic 
of  the  peace  and  hanamy  which  eoovaersial  intercourse 
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apfvopoal^i^mlMkflie  <Ufl|)k^^  a*  ber  feel  aisa:  CN^.tbi^ 
light  apfaflr  a  bale  of  goodsp  fBi4  olliei:  ai1icIe».of  oooimMt 
cialtndBDi:  on  the  left^ a  o(rQiii»|»a#  ov 
cadooeiis,-  8pe^  he.  Thesa  tfire^  personifioaliQQa  eStjb^  ^irfvt 
Dins dTScmnoe,  ofNaTigalion, axid'of  CkmmwE»y  are  «qui« 
sttdly  beantifttL  Use  figiues  are  moal  chaatolir:  eaoaouted^ 
aaAitfae  draper)!  ia  iveU  dsqMsed.  Tbefv  are .aia^i^  tho 
BKMipniraBieatexoeUeiicieaof  tha4lNi  Cta  the  pedeitij^ 
faekveen  deee  %iiM%  «e  three  tdileta  The  fint  taUhl 
eMbShakB  Iha  anna  of  the  faoa)ug}i  c£  Li^ei^pDol  lftstefiiU|c 
eiacuted.  Tfaa  next  displaya  Mn  GaDBiBg^fl*  aAns^  rididjt 
enAoised,  witfi  the  motton-ixiW  cede  nta/i«  ^  oem^a.  1^ 
third  ccnlaini  the>  uucripiioB^  very  neatfy  exeouted».  on^  a 
ia|k  gold  fid4i  m  raised  brigfajt  letters.    It  la  aa  followa:^^  *. 

TO  THE  RIiBHT  HONOURikBLE 

^  GEORGE  CANNING,  ^      '* 

BY  A  leUMBROUS  aODT-OF  BM  VRfEl^B, 

FRnxsK  AMD  ra^ABiTAimi  or 

IN  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

OF  HIS  ZEALOD8  AND  IMPARTIAL  ATTENTION  '' 

TO  THB  INTEEB8T8  OF  AL&  MS  OMBTITUBIITS, 

FOB  A  PBRIOD  09<m  TBAaa^ 

WTQaQ9U«i^WWjaA^Pf  * 

HE  HAS  BEEN  Jf OPa  T||fBS  BLJ^TBD 

THEIR  RGPRESENTATrVE  IN  PARLIAMENT; 

ANP  IN  TESTIMONY  p^  T^EIB  RESPECT, 

AS  WELL  FOR  HIS  PWVATB  VIRTUES 

AB  FOB  HIS  DlSIllVBRBS<rB»  INRgMNBlBN t 

PCSLIOK  OONBIfOIS;  , 

OF  T^aii;  'mA»BQ^VP9^'M  TA^PNTS, 
AS  A  STAXESMAN  AND  AN  ORATOR, 
WITH  WHICH  HE  EJLS  yNIFORMLY  AND  FEARLESSLY 
-    -'    '     MAINTAINED  THB  TRUE  PBINCtPIiBS  OF- 
<    '     )    '  THB  BaiTI81i»OOIISTItU1C^<Ml.*- 


IIB>         '^t^^mtUipm'Wtnm  in'^'* 


aiHil/  iwlMie  ift«egtrt:.willi^«^c«Mef  J 

tke  \Bip^  pAM-«f  <(he  ^tOumuiiarif  MMMMBdii^  t^r^m  i*> 

oi  liifcrpoab    ADO'Ve'XiiMe  flncnpCMMriqppav* 

tf  lhif«l^  lUpit  >wMl  %Bm4MWb;  >lhe'^#iii^<gipiiiiii1iiig  td 

iil6iL'    llie  isi)^  of  ihd  etkaam  h* 

RMt  ft  Imie  voiHthur  lemrei;   flltftehid' 

hMkhef  for  tone  l^lit^    The^wonmat^l'^^itKiULifiM 

enmnedbf  mhmtidf^  daaiie  %im^  eMbkfluik  ««^«» 

hiddei',  and  ber  left  m  «  bmd  and  «lkMiiigi  MM,  m 
which  is  depicted  the  fabulouf  bird,  the  umkr^>  Omimk 
hted  A^  wean  a  tttiml  etowft;  and  hdr  dnyugytfailb  in 
rfiBj^  degoMe  ov«r  faar  ihelj  prdpcntiaBad  ibnD. ' '  "  ut-rr} 

«  As  a  work<if  ttft,  tiMiipkiidid  ^iaov^i^ 
edljrof  (hefintdasa:  superior,  kt-<mr  opinio^ 
dent*  ednpontion,  or  a  riorilar  kindy  wkidi^  war  hafwiF  mml 
There  is  aH  nnitj  and  d^noe  in  die  design^  equafed^niljr 
by  the  exquiiiCe  manner  in  ^Hiidi  its  vanous  parli'aiia 
finfahed.  The  work  reieds  the  hi^Mst  credit  «  Mr. 
Chantrj,  the  dengner^  as  wdl  as  on  Messrs.  BmaMl  aMI 
Bridge,  and  the  various  artists  whom  they  hove  emfiuyad 
in  eKeeutmg  Una  beoutiftd  qpeeimen  of  BritUi  gtaJiai  asMl 
fkill. 

«•  To  diefedingsoC  S&.  Canmi^  mA  hia  tmAy  k^wmut 
he  h^;hly  gratifyii^r  Barely,  iadoed,  hi  tha  repMSHittrtWe 
Ifktory  of  England,  :h««re' the  aonFicea  of  a  wprmatMlm 
been  leirarded  witti*  s^di' a  ^nark  of ^fublie  aypmbadi. 
The  intrinsie  ruhm  of  the  plater  fcr  of  Kttie iwiiiidamiaa. 
1  ne  proois  or  aneocion  ana  esteeni  wmen  aaNM-gKiiNHaRaia|jr, 
ghretodiMiavahieBmni  dwdhia  thati  the  jfceriiMMa  wia 
terials  of  whidi  they  are' composed*     In  the 
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lia|iifcn  hiilrfcjirof  Mv.  Caa»kig'«  piiblk  ociniia^  t^v;^^ 
I<t»eqiB0j^#ol at« oQHUMElociiieat, m 4be  year  l&M^^n^ 

«j|kildaM6  litet^ilelt  |io8ter% 

irfMUb  hm  AiMiteMdid  tideiiticiirem  hdUl^J^r^the  |D)ii4>iv 

ft1l%  ii^l  Uittiy:fp<iliH^  ^  the  w^vccLMf^  %l^  ^'«  s»r^. 
hu|  Amiiii  iii^»^  the  high  fraypl  ipdtiMih^tfl^^e^t^B^ 
tedCftfOMiiing;  of  ihwlgralitud^'fiHstly^  aera^ 

iinA>ffjii4Q  Xi¥«rp0ol ;  lotf  t|t»ig  iwdwraitiiip  of  f^ 
la  «liit4nnAaJiiid^anttor;  ind0(  ib^  ^ke^.jN6{ 
|^«|{«l¥dir)iix!lq)eQt  o£  ftartiol;  wkh  ao  gi^  an^<^yi4|ii44 
sAkcte  •B^li^.peqpetilRtetli^  gKat:pclitk4i[mii^^^ 
^Mh  fcilrfwN(B8iaid«d  Mr.  Cawing  to.  th^  m>tic^  ^ 
«C  .iAMi  lipf.hfliv  on  aU  eecaatoBs^^  been  the  eloqu^it^^ui4 


r*  iaiir>«M^pe6ted  thmge  ia  the  'deatin^tiouL  <^  Afe.  (iaiit 
nii^  now  tbA  pkce-  Eirerj  «itaiigenei|t  for  t^  fiAUiajg 
4MinJiifitfir  -(sevaaty^four),  whieh  wasr  to  ^sonvey  him  to 
I^iiaghwi  bwia  ^oinjdeted ;  and  it  might  be  ahnost  Uteiydly 
wmif  ikmi^  «t  the  moment  at  which  he  was  about  0^mh 
llHkjt^Afr>dkath  dT  tte  Marquis  of  Londonderry  crfaatdji 
r*^  the  office  6(  Chief  Secretary  fee  Foreign 
•The  publii^  eye  immediately  turned  towards 
.t^QmmSi^gf  m  die  pers<m  in  every  respect  the  .bM 
:  to  be  his  suoeessor;  Mr.  Canning  had  already  fiUed 
with  Ipreat  advantage  to  ^empire,  from  1807 
to  1809.  He  bad  been  offered  (as  has  been  already 
f  tte  lane  office  in  ISkZr  but  decUned  its  acoejptance. 
that  all  the  obatafcles  had-  been  re»poved» 
aMohi^iflNvented  hia  acceptance  of  it  *at  that*  period,  the 
waa  atrongly  expressed  that  he  abouhL  resume 
iwpcArtaat  to  his  nadve  country^  and  one  in 
i  dC  Us  poaws  would  be  inote  immediatciy 
irwith  tbe  iillere8tft^awl  welfare  of  Epfi^and,  thfrn^t 


^  A hoBflElflonie  tfMed aftvalotiilllitt  springs  .      --ttidawof 
destal.    Itsbasenbegirt  witbvcable;  andi  ^'puUic 

are  ropixgcnted  disponing  ^Aqmelviss  aC  t'  .  •  <^7  ^^ 
die  upper  part  of  the  oohram,  and  aurror  -.  wUiJ,  where 
BcnTied— *Ekx«kmof  181«i'*Electiorfo^  .  ^^dondeny^s 
of  1818,"  «  ElectMA  of  ISSBO^  fhe  fon  ^  «•  preeented  to 
Mr  CaBiuDg  was  retomed  to  Parlimr 
ofLWerpooL  Abofe  these  imoript  ..•.oaieeL  Indeed 
of  tfarae  sbipa«  with  fignrBiieada;  .  ^^^  ^«  ^eek  in 
natireofAffla^AeMxindof  AfVi'  ,^B>j(nnit.  The 
riea.  The  capital  rf  the  coli  .*  >  ««e«l  *«  noW<i 
From  it  isBiie  acanthus  kmr  .^J^P^f  ^^  ^w  g«ce 
branches  for  ime  lights.  T;_,  ^  ^hWand-forty  hours 
croimed  by  a  beaiitiftil  cla^  ^^^  ^  d«  Foreign  Depart- 
Genius  of  Uverpool,  her    * 

rudder,  and  her  left  on  .  ,  jim  w*wry  represented  the  ex. 
which  is  depicted  the  f fi  ^.^  ^^^m^  ^"  Spain,  as  inconsistent 
head  Ae  wears  a  umfl2^.^m^?^^^^  ^  ^^  upon  the 
timple  elegancA-T-w^  ^  **^  against  it ;  or,  if  they 

«  As  II  work  of  — *^  -^^  ^ith  indifference  or  with 

edly  of  the  firet  i  -^0^^^  against  so  dangerous  a 

dera  cornpi   •  ^^  ikxme  of  Ferdinand  on  the 

Thert!  is  an  um  ,      _  »  f^J  ^usria  was  decidedly 

\yy  the  exqir?.'^^^^^ta«a»TO^  less  resolute  for  violent 
finiBht'cl       I        ^  ^^  ^"  condemning  vehemently 

Chiintr\ .  .^^rtt^     England,  on  the  contrary, 

Bridg*^  *  'r**^  *^  ">  t'^e  instructions  com- 

Ibr  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"ke  of  Wellington, 

Iftiti  ^.^   /   ^^-  Canning,  how  objectionable  in 

^^^ihHsotblc  in  execution  any  such  in- 

»   4ig»  gtaoe  is  tlirected  "  at  once  frankly 
^  nich  interference,  come  what  may, 

^^0  party  r 

^4>^\\\\  by  France,  and  subsequently 
^IMOh  was  justly  execrated  by  all  the 

iiiii,ikMii>  and  was  openly  defended  by  no 
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^9€tos  in  this  oountry^     It  was  an  unjuBt  war, 
country  desirous  of  enforcing  her  own  in- 
1  for  the  adoption  of  another^  thereby  in 
iii;  at  the  rights  of  nations.     The  Spanish 
.  iio  Cortes  had  been  recognised,  by  positive 
•  very  powers  which  now  conspired  to  destroy 
ii  of  Ferdinand  was  pledged  to  maintain  it — 
.  i-  was  violated ;  and  thus  the  sympathy  for  the 
( 'onstitution,  cherished  by  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
itivc  principle  throughout  Europe,  was  stimulated 
i>  tive  zeal  by  the  consciousness,  that  that  zeal  was  exeiv 
<l  on  behalf  of  a  struggling  people,  whose  oppression  had 
'vLii  aggravated  by  gross  ingratitude  and  treachery.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  friends  of  the 
C-onstitution,  in  Spain,  sanctioned  many  glaring  defects  in 
its  formation,  which  prevented  the  sympathy  in  this  coun- 
try from  being  so  complete  and  universal  in  their  favour 
as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.     They  evinced  their  hos- 
tility to  religion  by  the  abolition  of  tithes;   and  by  the 
utter  disregard   which   they  ostentatiously   exhibited  for 
the   interests   of    the   clerical  order — ^branding   with    the 
insulting  epithet,  ^^  monkish  superstition,^  those  religious 
institutions  for  which    (whatever  abuses  in  the  lapse  of 
time    may  have    crept    into  them)    an   attachment    was 
moulded,   as  it  were,  into  the  very  frame  and  constitu* 
tion  of  the  Spanish  mind.     They  should  have  redeemed 
religion  from  its  abuses  by  measures  of  gradual  improve* 
raent,  but  the  affections  of  a  people  are  not  to  be  torn 
<*  by  sudden  wrench^  from  all  that,  for  ages,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  venerate  and  love*    Again,  the  exclusion  of 
the  nobility  from  a  Ic^timate  ^are  of  political  influence 
-—this  attempt  to  extinguish  the  ancient  spirit  of  chivalry 
in  the  breast  of  the  proud  Castilian,  was  as  foreign  from 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  as  it  was  from  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  Government,  to  exclude,  from  a  due  participa- 
tion in  all  legislative  duties,  those  who,  from  their  high 
birth  and  large  hereditary  wealth,  were  most  interested  in 

k2 
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_:«»_.     .»f  oMuicnr.     With  these  ami  other  defect^ 

■^^—   .-.  .>M»  luii'ie^oiHiablT  fraugliC-^-and  the  most 

.._  -..•.wt^u  :ntinds  or  treedom,  in  this  country,  were 

....iAjuiiiL-:u:air  to  Spain  the  sense  of  those  im- 

;^..^i,»,....   •!«  .■««ro£  her  new  Government.* 

ci-    ..iuuiiiie  vie^ohed  the  duty  of  stating  the  po- 

«.     «tHt»d  \.*abiuec  at  this  period.     This  duty  }ie 

«»^..*.^v.  !ii  two  sf)eeches — one  on  the  14th  of  April, 

•    i^«^  'JVR9IV  Parliament  the  diplomatic  papers 

1%.    Kscixuition  on  the  state  of  affairs  between 

.  .4M.  XMtti ;  and  the  other  on  the  SOth  of  April,  at 

.»..««<.«   i-  .wbace  on  the  same  subject,  which  had  been 

^^x..-».w  at  iwu  nights  successively.     The  two  speeclies 

^^.  N.JMMiu^oii  this  occasion  are  alike  remarkable  for 

«!w     .osM«iM.t\  Itor  the  clearness  with  which  he  explains 

»i%i  •«Mkit»  uf  a  very  complicated  subject,  and  for  the 

W411  which  he  applies  to  individual  coses  the  great 

.««^  ^^.M^votriuuve  principles  of  national  law  and  the  etcr« 

^*  a»Ai4Wft^c»  of  public  justice.     There  has  rarely  been  an 

ou  which  the  anxiety  of  the  country,  for  a  full 


-iU  «h;  treaty  of  1813,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
.K  *Ciuk»«.i»«  !«j»eakiiig  of  the  then  Govcrnmeuty  did  use  the  very 
^v-.  J  ^>  uhich  ho  and  his  allies  would  themselves  be  designated — 
'hi-  ikoid,  by  the  al)use  of  whieh  they  were  known — he  did  call  the 
^i|»AiN!«h  iU»vernmeirt  of  the  Cortes  *  a  legitimate  Government/ 
4iM«  «i<  V  i«ovi>rnnu>nt»  of  the  constitution  of  which,  the  Spaniards 
Vw  i'^"^  s  h4U);ed  one  word ;  and  God  forbid  they  should  change 
<»  v^  i  IvKvr  of  it«  while  they  had  die  bayonet  of  the  foreign  soldier 
^«  <tKn  lM\a.st!  He  hoped,  if  it  had  faults — and  some  faults  it  might 
i^ivv"  thiit  when  the  hour  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  arrived,  tlie 
^^Hmrtb  thenixelres  would  correct  them.  If  tliey  would  listen  to 
>A«  viWat  wmH  of  their  best  friends— of  those  who  had  marked 
^Mi:  yt^wm^^  and  gloried  iu  the  strides  tliey  had  made  towards 
.^^OifiM  iMiti  happiitets — and  woald  %o  the  world^s  end  to  aerre 
^iK«M  IU  their  illustrious  Ktruggle-*-of  those,  aboTe  all,  who  would 
4^*:  ha^c  them  yield  an  hair's  breadth  to  force — ^his  counsel  would  be 
u»  dUMintt  the  reasonable  objections  of  their  friends,  but  not  give  up 
4Mji  ibHig  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies.*' — 3fr,  Brou^kanCs 
^  ^  !&•  mptninff  of  At  stiMn,  18i8i 
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)ii9lti£^IJMlt<9flia':greBtfiiieafiire,  imdvingithb.  nalidDal  iin 
tmi9Ufifuld:hoii0i|]v^ia«;  j)e€92  fio  oompletely^iatiMfied'  aad 
«Uay^^ mon  ^  propriBty  of- the  polidjrpiinuecl  byMn 
€(UiOH^  on  tbisoocaaioii.1  Public  opinion  lOut  'of  Pariifli* 
ment  was  advtt^Qio  ftnimproyoked  nvavH-and  withiBBal&ii 
jR^nt^gi  AddnesAy  not  so  much  of  direct  disa{lproiti,>iktf  of 
qualified  ajitprobadian  of  the  poJieyof  Bngkndj  wai  rftjeotrit 
hjfiW  9bnq^iuQprecedented  ioi^Qrily>wfai^^  «ii^  A*dd^E^'<tf 
9tYqii£^  Md  unqualified  aanction.^  itoiiras  fi«»ed  witlibtitfc 

t  ,>  Tb?/  polioy  ^of  neutrality  wa»  strictly  pmenred-^^^^peaee 
^Qi;i9isC^  yndi  British  intenest  i«id  British  honiMit.  wito 
BMWUunodr-^the  national  mind  was  reeonciledTtO'itH^^atid 
ttoeabiUtycf  ithe  minisler^  by  whose  skil£di;negociati(Ms  tit 
sffifi  «ieeured,  Was  fe Warded  by  the  ap{daufles  ofiU^oduntpyij 
,  Helbm.lihQ next se^on of FarliaineBt-^thatof  18S444.dU 
rtCM^ldy  in  support  of  the  SpaBidi.€onatitut£DnyterinnMtfM 
m»m  uinsnqoessfal  issuew  In  referring. to  the]piisiiige>initisi 
j(aQg> ^Bteofh)  which  contained  an  allusion  toburiibiMgtt 
:iffifLtipm^'MFi  Canning  did  not  withhold 'th&  expressioa) af 
his  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  brave  men,  who, 
ikf  Ad  laait!,  "V^ere  st<«tdfast  in  thefarfitdeliiy  tx)  di^  fciribiit  liber- 
ties of  "flidr  countiy— **  of  those,*^  t<i  lisetiis  owh'expr^sion. 
^*^  ifhp  ,^ere  then  mourning  in  languish  pver  %h^  dgfeatfyjl 
bop!^,.aQd.  whose  misfortunes.no  individual,  talent,  (viirtuf^ 
or  exafirionQOuld  avert P  .',.';  »,.{ 

^  WliS^ "  France  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  an  iiiVa^ 
sioti^  agaiiist  which,  by  niediation,  by  remonstrance,  and 
eVert  allowable  means  short  of  unwarrantable  hoatilitie?^ 
j^q^iim4'  protested : — Mr.  Canning  was  occupied  in  plannji^g 
^m^f^i^pt^atipg  a.  p9lixical  movement) .  the^  reverse  of 'inviAf. 
dmofy  n  the-  oontiary  of  undue  interferetice  it>  theeoncenis  ti 
OMtottA-^^^nd in  every  respect  presenting  nbt*tL  paratM^'bldt 
U"p^tMM  to  th6  eotidtibt  of  Fradce.  T^  ^aj^d  mpfe. 
mek^^^]^  dhfuji^  whidi  l^i;.  Ipaiuni^^pii^ 

riGa;--a change  beneficial 4p £nglanA foF^purpoaBB'^if noon?* 
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the  Welfare  of  '  ^  ^  Twwh  Ame- 

the  CofBtitutiti  ^^ ,  Kruulepend- 

tried  and  ajij^i  ^^^  ^:tt%His  complo- 

not  filow  ill  ('  ^vMfti  c^  a  foreign 

perfections  i:  ^   •uvrei,  which  had 

•  On  Mr.  3«tt^ti»  energies  of  the 

Iky- of  tlif  ^^.  jurwed  by  Mr.  Can- 

ity dfeih  ,  i*-»*  ^!^^^  questions,  was 

18SS,  iM  ^^^  jod  gradual  course  of 

relative  t  ^.^j^u  and  her  colonies  to 

Franco  ^  j^v  ought,  acknowledged 

the  clo"^  ,^j^mSUOn 

adjoui':  ^^liMicadon  was  made  to  the 

,j^.,a  w^>ectable  merchants  con- 

j^scaii  trade,  submitting  to  the 

^^u»uc,  whether  it  might  not  be 

s.  '141^*9  that  commercial  agents 

.    tftMvct  British  interests  in  that 

ito  (be  Si^  of  August,  an  answer 

of  Mr.  Canning,  which  stated, 

^  ^_^4„rfr  consideration,  and  shortly  after- 

^\«i$ui»-gencral  were  appointed  to  the 

,>  a  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Chili,  and 

a  'M  iaitcr  part  of  the  year,  comnmnica- 

^^  ;vdK$e  countries,  took  place  between  our 

^  ..ui  ol"  France. 

^  a  an  inter\'iew  on  the  subject  with  Prince 
^.  ^'NHch  ambassador,  declared,  in  very  une- 
^^^  Mtf  although  Great  Britain  was  desirous 
1^^'  should  take  the  lead  in  acknowledging 
,^-y^gabV*rfthc  South  American  colonies,  she  could 
*^  ^.  rfp^eii^^'  ^'  *^^  event;  and  that  should  any 
*"*  •«>»c'r  loin  Spain  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Spa^ 
^  '  ^iMit  Britain  must  then  act  as  her  own  interest 
•MkiUiNw  To  this  judicious  boldness  of  Mr.  Can- 
""^^  uiaiulv  Attnbutablc  the  forbearance  of  any  other 
~^V^  yiji^r  than  Spain,  from  interfering  to  strangle 
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the  infffiit  liberties  of  the  New  World.  The  CouH  of  Spain 
remonstrated  against  the  recognition  by  England  of  the 
republics  of  Spanish  America,  which  had  established  their 
independence;  and  this  remonstrance  occasioned  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Spanish  minister,  M.  Zea,  and  Mr. 
Canning,  in  which  the  latter  asserted  the  right,  and  demon- 
strated the  {Ht)priet7  of  the  policy  which  the  British  Govern* 
ment  bad  adopted  towards  the  infant  states  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. It  was  not,  however,  until  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
1825,  that  Mr»  Canning  sent  a  formal  communication  to 
the  Foreign  ministers  accredited  to  our  Court ;  in  which  he 
stated,  ^^  That  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  failures  of  the 
applications  of  His  Majesty'*s  Government  to  the  Court  of 
Spain,  relative  to  the  recognition  of  the  independent  states 
of  Spanish  America,  His  Majesty  had  come  to  a  determina- 
tion to  appoint  Charges  des  Affaires  to  the  States  of  Co- 
lombia, Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres;  and  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  conunerce  with  those  respective  states  on  the  bads 
of  the  recognition  of  their  independence.'" 

This  regular  diplomatic  intimation  to  the  ministers  at  our 
Court,  may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  and  completion  of 
the  recognition  of  the  republics  of  Spanish  America,  the 
first  steps  towards  which  were  taken  in  1828. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  session  (18S3),  that  Mr* 
Canning,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Brougham,  evinced  an 
irascible  temperament,  and  betrayed  the  little  control 
which  he  had  in  forbearing  from  .  the  most  vehement 
expression  when  exasperated  by  a  disreputable  imputation 
being  cast  upon  him.  The  writer  of  this  Memoir  happened  to 
be  present  when  the  provocation  was  given,  which  elicited 
from  him  this  strong  ebullition  of  angiy  sentiment,  as  well  as 
when  Ihe  memorable  altercation  between  Mr»  Biougham  and 
Mj^  Canning  occurred.  The.drcumstances  out  of  which.it 
arasewere  these : — On  cme  of  the  firequent  discuasions.  wbicb 
look  place  relative  to  the  affiiirs  of  Spain,  Lord  FdUcestom^ 
m  a  speech  of  unqualified  candemnadon  of .  MffCaxaii^ff^ 
fioli^  on  this  quettioii,  accused  the  Forego  Secretary;  %0i 
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■  -!ai^  ever 

-.  t      ^jLii,"  said 

^  .r^v  from  the 

li  ::cir  slaves  in 

^     .     :!::'.'  js  a  moral  as 

•i-  ::u  I  behold  so 

■■.x.\  I  havesome- 

.  ,vc tortious  of  the 

^  ,.:e  nature  of  the 

.  •'.•  1823,  during  a 

•.  N»  'viiich  preceded  the 

^    .   Mr.  Brougham  pro- 

..     ',  Foreign  Secretary, 

-  U-ibly  that  Mr.  Can- 

..-.•.;  into  a  compromise 

w  v..i:vo  the  considenition 

-.  ••  And  is  it  the  Ilight 

X*  j:*  not  truckling  to  my 

,.-.   •:     -  :• — who  has  himstJf  ex- 

^  •.     •  /•,:  ot  monstrous  truckling, 

'*v\\  which  the  whole  liistory 

^     -:u>h."'     At  this  moment — 

^       . v'5^  :Ui:::rt^s f(»r  the  few  preceding 

.      ^     -c  v'ivp  agitation  of  his  mind, 

.     -i-.    ..  -Sir,  that  is  false.""     ITiis 

^      xviv,-*:   :niorru])tion   entranced  the 

..  «•••  "s  * :  amajemeiit.     IVIr.  Brougham 

-.   :  ^  "V  -v'-  'Vivji  leaving  the  House  imme* 

*.  x---«--  ■•  Arms  was  summoned  to  attend — . 

^^^  i.tu  *!:iu:ra\Mi,  that  Mr.  Canning  and 

**.vu  i    A  taken  into  custody — explanation 

^wjji«5.«^— but  aii  that  followed  the  inter- 
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ruptionitby  A&  Right  HcmmmuM^'  SeCreMry^Mhe'tiMMeM 
of  ioCenseiintercst-^waft  but  as  *<  thepatt€Pfaig>*tf  ndnT^itAi^ 
a  tkinder  otonn.''  The  fury  of  the  bolt  was  ispent-^nA 
with  its  ^exhansted  rage  expired  the  kwe' and  the  iiltei^ 
awakened  by  the  shock.  The  result  wta^  that  after  mutUttl 
and  smtabie  explanations  *on  both  sid^  Mr.  CAnAJng  and 
Mr.  JBiougham,  with  perfect  propriety  and  hbnour  to  themi 
aelvesviii  the  esttmaition  of  the  House'and^  of  the  (Sountrjr, 
loused  ''^  to  think  no  more  about  •thematter.^ 
V  One  ebceine,  and  one  ooljr,  may  ib^  suggested  fdr  thsf  bcnH^ 
dnctof  Mr.  Canning' on  this  odcasion— ^istmely,  thespiiitk 
stirring  provocation  to  intedtiperate  retoft  wiiich  was  c^kif- 
▼eyed  in^  the  knguage— ^and  even  less:  in  the  language  thafk 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Brougham.  The  sarcastic  tone-^ihe 
vehement  gestare^^the  deep  and  disdainful  denouncettitet 
expressed  in  the  whole  of  his  delivery  of  this  passage  of 'Ms 
flpeechv  cannot  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  any  d^ 
scription;"  •        ' 

During  the  sessions  of  18S8^  18S4, 18^  and  1896,'th<§ 
oonuderation  of  the  Abolition  of  >  Slavery  came  ^  under 
firequent  discussion  in  Parliament'  On  this  questioi^  Mn 
Canning  advocated  a  middle  and  mediatorial  course  betWecta 
contending  partie»*-the  advocates  of  the  extreme-princifdiii 
of  immediate  abolition  on  the  one  aide,  and'of  pirpetud 
slavery  on  the  other;  He  pledged  the*  House  of  ODttundni 
to  resolutions  for  the  gradual  Amelioration  of  the  ConditiM 
at  Ae  Slave  Population  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  several 
speeches,  especially  in  a  most  eloquent  one  on  the  16th  bf 
Mvch,  18S4,  he  devdoped  his  own  views  and  those  of  Go^ 
vsrtimenton  this  momentous  measure. 
:  In*  18Sfi^  many  of  the  numerous  and  extravagant  speovk 
Isdons,  m  which  a  vast  capital  had  been  embarked,  tem& 
nated  in;  fistal  and  destructive  failure  to  thMe  who>  had 
engBged.inthem^  and  the  <<  bursting  of  thebubblb""  mvotrsA 
tfae.coantry  in  great  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Tbcrercdk 
o£aliei:Afiti0B  waa^deeplyi'afiteted  by 'the  disastrous  it^saM 
«f 4he8e  faib  enterpriao^  tad  \mtakvmpkty  fett  upoit  idaiiy 'of 
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^^  «aitfr«  in 

^  .j^ie-  %.«'  the 

^M:svim;nC  from 

_^  ,Mi:ui.*oed  the 

^. ,  itftfiUtmces  had 

.^^  K«iMr  given  a 

_r^  J  aiinister,  and 

j^-«a  CT  all  my  col- 

^^j^r  jeen  no  warning 

uiittsfik^rs-^    Has  there 

.•CI'  whicli  existed  last 

^  ^^   'jt  King's  Gk)vemnient 

^  ^taace  a  farthing  to  the 

^^  «flsuc  from  excessive 

^  *  ^  juftter  of  history,  allude 

^  ^^^.g»t-  jix-asion  in  ancithcr  place. 

^■^^^  ;  mean  my  noble  friend  at 

. .-»  Liveqxwl),  speaking  as  the 

.^ " «  *tte,  and  also  in  his  capacity 

^^^'^.  cook  an  opportunity,  early  in 

«^-»ter  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 

Jill  had  passed,  to  hold  out  to  all 

^x-ublionM:,  that  they  were  running 

^^**  j^  i  «atf  the  essence  of  a  free  govern- 

k^slative  let  or  liindrance  to  the 

g^iKT^vuae  and  industry ;  but  that  those, 

,^%    i:Oi>  extravagant  speculations,  did  so 

^^^  4pJ  iv$ixmsibility  ;  and  that  it  was  the 

^  oU»  Majesty ''s  Government  not  to  extend 

^j,p.^jiKV  to  die  difficulties  which  were  likely 

«M»    Asi  far  as  the  voice  of  Goverimient 

heanl  tlirough  the  country.*" 
k>i  «IA(^  *>f  tl^c  currency  engaged  the  attcn- 
•tiftti^tAMi  ai  ii*  meeting.     Mr.  Canning,  with  his 
'^  ^.^jyjjjK  M^WM<J  tlie  causes  of  its  variadon,  exposed 
'"^        ^'  «i^  itidiorrassmeuts,  and  pn>pounded  the 
g4  lll»  lucttsuxx*  adopted  by  Parliament  fur  re- 
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Geving  them.  The  seteion  of  18S6  passed  dv^  witteut  oaf 
business  at  moinentous  interest  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Canning,  with  the  exception  of  the  question  of  the  Currency, 
and  die  discussion  on  the  Silk-trade.  His  speech,  in  support 
of  Mr.  Huskisson^s  measure  relative  to  that  important 
branch  of  our  manufactures,  though  short,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  illustrative,  in  the  whole  collection,  of  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  his  policy.  The  peroration  of  this  speech  is  ex^ 
tremely  beautiful  ^-*-perhaps  it  surpasses,  in  genuine  elo^ 
quence,  that  of  any  speech  of  any  orator  in  the  Bnglisb 
language.  To  the  above  exception  should  be  added  an 
important  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  pledging  the  House  early  in  the  ensuing  session 
to  take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  such  measures, 
as  might  be  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Government  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  Colonial  Legislatures,  to  ameliarate  the  condition  of  the* 
slaves  in  the  colonies. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  Mr.  Canning 
paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Lord  Granville,  at  Paris.  He 
was  received  in  that  capital  with  all  the  demonstrations  of 
respect  due  to  his  great  talents,  his  exalted  fame,  and 
eminent  station.  The  French  ministers,  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  nobUity  and  of  the  bi^er  dasses  of 
society  in  Paris,  invited  him  to  sumptuous  entertainments-*^ 
even  the  court  rules  of  etiquette,  which  forbid  a  subject  to 
dine  in  company  with  the  royal  tenant  of  the  Thuilleries,  were 
dispensed  with  in  his  &vour;  and  Mr.  Canning  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  the  King  and*  Royal  Family  of 
France.  In  every  respect,  Mr.  Canning  was  treated  as  an 
illustrious  stranger.  The  daily  press  of  Paris  noticed  his 
movements,  and  the  unassuming  and  frank  affidnlity  of  faia 
address  conciliated  towards  him  marked  respect  wherever 
he  went. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  dose  c^  the  session'  of 
16^6.  The  general  election  took  place  in  autumn^  and  tba 
new  Parliament  was  summoned  on  the  14th'  of  November* 
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^ktbn  of  diie  Com  Laws,  by  an  Oiid^r  in  Gotttldl^'tif 
wiytAi  they  bsd  been  indtieed'to  avail*  th<emi»lti9«>ffttti  t&fe 
luneauMia  eirounmitances-oF  die  country.  *  The  itftdoMrity 
wiai  granted  without  opporition;  indeed,  Mr.  Cannhig  htad 
imkenfa  preoantionary  proceeding  in  the  last  oeteibn'of'^ 
JbrmerP^ffliaBtent,  the  etfeet  of  wUch  .was,  to* pledge  tbdr 
SMoeiMM'to  an  iademfnity  far  a  measure,  of  whidi^'  tii  th^ 
Mtly^p^irv  of  the  yeaif,  minoHtira  anticipated  a^d^dechiMi 
the^AMMity:    '-  ■  — ■••'■» 

An  tinexp^ted  topic  noir  burst  upon  the  attention  of 
PatrHami^t  Before  the  adjournment  for  the  Christcbas 
UoUday s,  the  Maiquis*  df  <  Palm^a,  the  Portuguese  Antha*^ 
sador,''iUtoredited  it  thid  Biitidi  Couit^  made  a  ft»«ial  apt 
pKeatikMi  for>miUtary*astfiistaiieeto^our6oriretiunent;>toapepd^ 
jb^t  B[«hi%alv  the  dbnenls  of  strife  with  whidt -Spain 
menaced  that  (dngdoni.  The  Coiirt  of  Spainy  both  by  ink 
sMioas  bdffBiranee^  anii  permitted^  if  not  simctiohed^-  aggiM^ 
aion^  -endeavoured  to  subteit  thd  Intimate  Ooremmeni*^ 
Grovemment  which,  from  having  assumed  a  bonstittttionift 
foorm  by^vlrtiie  of  the  Charter  given  to  it  by  ks  Sovereign, 
Bbn  Pedro, 'waran  object  of  peeuUar  hatred  to  tbei^ponMi 
Apostt^eals.  To  the  defencd  of  Portugal,  and  its '  ia:irftil 
Government,  against  foreign  aggression^. the  faith  and  bbnoiit. 
of  the  British  nation  were  ]dedged,  both  by  ancient  aad-nlOir 
dm  treaties:  accordingly,  on  die  11th  of  Decembei^  a  Mte^ 
sage  fronr  His  Majesty  was  presented  to  both  Houseaiofi  9mu 
Uament,  eocpressing  the  Singes  confidence  that  they^woold 
enaUe  His  Majesty  to  maintain  good  faith  witblris  sswamt 
aUy.^  On  die  fdllowing  day^  Mr.  Canning  mo^KedtheJudflnii 
in  «>8pe6ch;  in  which  he  dearly  described  the  variouatiUiBat^ 
tioiis^  by 'treaty,  into  W'hich  this  eouitey  kad  «nteMkkwitk 
Portugal,^^tand  eloquently  ^  enforced  their  obser^fiinotf^xt^hi* 
speech^  on  the  afiaivs  of  Portugai,<is>  the  madlelp{^eo6>df  Hb 
^^uenoe;^'In•:prapmtyMand 'force  of^-dietioni^i^fe rex|tfb 
knoeoof  appeopriais  and  wett^aieliiodBMd  aihniigemioi^wjv 
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Vfif|iuia30^-it  fuUyi  sustains  its  tUIe  to  <d)e  bjgh' eulogy  oC 
Iff.  firpugham,  ia  whieb  he  declared  his, celi^aiee  ff  on  Ibofte 
^smod,  lQ»light|ened»  liberal,  and,  truly  Ei^tish  priociplaa^ 
fn^oiplefl  worthy  of  our  best  timai^  and  of  our  mo^  dkh 
tJDgtiished  atatesmen  which  now  govern  the  councils  of  thia 
<)WPitry dn  ber. foreign  policy,  and  inspire  tbeeloquence lof 
ite  AiglU  Hoaourable  Secrelavy  with  adegsee of  fervoWy 
^ilttrgyiraiidfeflectv  extraordinary  and  unproeedsnted  m  tUa 
House — unprecedented  (I  can  give  it  no  higher  praiae)  fevan 
ia  the  cdo^pienceof  the  Right  Honourable,  gentlefium.'"  :  ' 
'  .Jfow^that  jbhe  troops  »ft.  about  to  beitnmediately  wilht 
iksawn fram^iPortugal,  thoTeaultdfo^  thism^aiiureiof  BritiBh 
p^cy.iisay  be  ooosidened  as  fully  be£olie  the  worUi  and  have 
ttii^Q^jjiantly  vindicated  its  propriety  and  wisdom.. '  Wehav^ 
wkneBsed.the  oesoation  of  l^reign  aggregmon-rrSritidi  faith^ 
mdvBriiibbi  honour,  have  iM^en  U]^heldnnandipe«;;f9~thaahi. 
bak^iO^Mr.  Canning^a  polioyr-rb^  been,  preserved  by  tiia 
boldt  and  I  judicious  manifiestatioiithati  ip  a  just  cause,  we 
did  aoti  dread  war, 

,  i  I  vThis  was  almost  the  last  important  measure  that  Mr*  Can* 
ilHi|^origiaated,  during  the  time  that  lie. presided  over  the-fo^ 
teign  policy  of  this  country.  But,  besides  the  measiures.  which 
Mr.  Canning  may  be  said  to  have  acoomplished  by.  the 
ioflutooe.of  his  perscHiai •  authority,  as,  CslUng  wilkdnithe 
spbtfre  of  his  immediate  duties,  many  important  changea 
sod; impvovements,  during  the  period. that  he  wasJeading 
kriiniater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  introduced  into 
MrioHa  branches  of  our  commercial  policy,  aa  well  as  into 
ikepractke  and  structure  (^  our  judicial  system.  •  Theia 
maaaursfy  aa 'fur  as  regarded  the  commerce  of  the  aoun* 
ttoy^  Y^efexaconimended  to  Fiu*liament  by  Mr.  Huddasoii^ 
4bil^hQBtJdr*.  Canning  ^conceded  'Vthe  undivided,  gloiyf 
fifi  tbenif  .wlulst  ho :4Mwwed  his.  readiness  ta  ahare  tlie 
ffeapoDsilNlity  :d£  sanctioning  and.  Approving '  them*.  !  'Ella 
|if»ai{dcijgf.aIL.  tfaaa^  meaauir^a/  ^im  theiohaqge  firomra 
restricdve  system,  adapted  to  former  times,  to  an  enlarged. 
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liberal,  and  comprehenrive  one,  suited  to  the  present  exif 
gency  and  condition  of  the  country.  The  relaxation 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  for  instance,  was  a  measure  of 
policy  rendered  necessary  by  the  situation  in  which  this 
country  found  herself  placed  in  her  commercial  relations 
with,  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
The  return  of  peace  threw  open  to  other  countries  the  sea» 
of  which,  by  a  combination  of  law  and  victory,  £ng«> 
land  had  possessed  the  undoubted  supremacy.  From  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  late  change  of  system^ 
Great  Britidn  had  imposed  severe  restrictions  uppn  tb^ 
commerce  of  other  countries,  with  a  view  of  piotecting  her 
own.  She  was  desirous  of  preserving  to  her  shipping  the 
ca^ying  trade,  not  only  of  the  fruits,  of  her  own  produce, 
but  likewise  of  those  of  other  countries.  During  the  W2^v 
the  superiority  of  her  marine,  the  necesdty  which  other  mu 
tlohs  felt  for  her  manufactures,  and  the  seciuity  which. her 
maritime  prowess  gave  her,^  placed  in  the  possession  of 
England,  what  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  Holland, 
the  principal  carrying  trade  in  the  commercial  market  qf 
Europe.  On  the  return  of  peace,  however,  a  stimulant  was 
given  to  the  competition  of  other  nations,  and  the  prohibitory 
enactments  on  foreign  commerce  were  met  by  retaliatory 
duties;  prohibition  for  prohilHtion,  and  restriction  for  re- 
striction, were  threatened  and  imposed,  until  the  intercourse 
of  other  nations  with  us,  and  our  intercourse  vnth  them, 
became  checked  and  clogged  by  vexatious  impedimenta^ 
The  principle  of  ccxnmercial  enterprise  thus  becamQ  nar- 
rowed ;  if  persevered  in,  it  would  have  terminated  in  our 
utter  destruction,  but,  by  the  wise  interposition  of  judicfous 
and  salutary  councils,  it  has  been  gradually  thrown,  open.  JX 
would  indeed  be  a  foul  reproach  upon  the  maritime  spirit 
of  Great  Britain,  to  suppose  that  she  could  not  derive  fa^ 
just  proportion  of  the  advantages  thus  spread  out  for  general 
competition.  It  is'  a  rivalship  which  Pi^ovidence  h^  orr 
dainedr-to  which,  all  mankind  are  entitled — which,  it,,  is 
neither  the  right,  nor,  happily,  within  tlie  ppwQr..oC  any  qw 
people  in  the  universe,  by  any  effort  of  selfish  legislation  or 
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}i61icy,  to  siippress.  That  a  change,  from  a  system  of  mo«> 
nopoly  to  one  of  righteous  emulation  and  generous  inter- 
course, may  be  unwelcome  to  the  indolent  is  true:  it  is  true 
idOy  that  even  to  the  deserving  and  industrious,  it  may  for  a 
tiihe  be  inconvenient ;  but  in  the  growing  rivalship  of  all 
civilised  states,  the  sound  principles  of  policy,  and  the 
sounder  and  more  immutable  ones  of  justice  unite  in  recom- 
mending it  to  our  adoption. 

Referring  to  another  branch  of  legislation,  it  should  be 
itc(»tled,  that  to  the  amelioration  of  our  judicial  system 
Mr.  Peel  devoted  himself  sedulously  and  successfuHy. 
Several  of  the  measures  of  amendment,  or  at  least  modifi- 
cations ci  them,  which  he  introduced  into  Parliament,  had 
been  before  recommended  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Mackintodi,  and  other  leading  members  of  Parliament; 
but  to  Mr.  Feel  unquestionably  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
made  the  tenure  of  office,  and  the  facilities  which  it  afibrd^ 
available  for  bold,  practical,  and  extensive  improvements  in 
the  system  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  which, 
besides  great  talent,  industry,  and  perseverance,  required 
the  sanction  of  ministerial  authority  and  station  to  accom* 
plish.  The  repeal  of  the  Alien  Bill  also  (in  repealing  which 
Mr.  Peel  co-operated  warmly  with  Mr.  Canning)  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  ^^  part  and  parcel  of  the  preceding  mea^ 
sures  which  characterise  that  system  of  liberal  policy  with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  Canning  is  inseparably  associated* 
And,  indeed,  upon  evei^y  question  of  policy,  relating  to 
the  foreign,  domestic,  and  conmiercial  interests  of  the  em- 
pire, except  the  Catholic  Question^  there  was  an  uniform, 
oordia^  and  complete  unison  in  sentiment,  and  accordance 
in  conduct,  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  PeeL 

Before  we  come  to  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
ttie  last  and  most  exalted  grade  of  his  political  life,  it 
may  not  be  an  unacceptable  digression  to  advert  to  his 
opinions  upon  some  subjects^  and  to  introduce  some  drcum- 
•tances  respecting  him,  which,  although  belonging  properly 
to  the  consideration  of  his  character,  do  not  strictly  belong 


prOB  odupattcmr.Mr*  Gliiifii«|«  WHni*:  ^i'^9mi^§4^9^^MH 

aisnUioninslyiiQtiraii.  Jim  (tgm(mm  ^i^iWKf^VSi  ^|^ 

^vjbichi  ^^gpea*  |MWt»,  iiHjluding;  all  ^  l,i|its^r,B9rtjfly*€f ,^ 
{mfe^dedfroili  t^0-p»Qiif  Mr*  Caowng.  ,,,  ,.„.,i^  ^^fj  ^^^^ 

wlifehta./aits«^tfpiri¥pr«B^HtaM  W!!%t^^B?q8 

the  pnoctaidf  tfim^ng.  ^^(ipe^N^hes  >^^  teS^R-MktJ^A 

m$fte  flffinamnt.  »f  ■  hiftlaste, .  inrljicjl^  spjwfiu©^:]^^ 
At  h«gti<)£(4iiiUdiw#ne$a5;M  «^  !9fi\y.  4if j?ci^ 

■BcaBd  8b4  a  ithiisdl  ^jpidee  q£  tl»t  sb^l;  :|q;%  sjijj^fj^^ 
hifrtimpectioai  Fuequi^y:  iq  thi»  p^pc^.flfj^c^g^^jgj^ 
ha  frouU  jreator^  a  phrase  ^bichi  a^.^  firgft^fefE^fl^fFil^ 
aifmbdiM'^  .erased ;  and,  in  apoie  ifisUpcee,  ^is:  jfJ^ra^i^pffi^ 
vifiNi  notriiiiaQife^A  improjv^pient^,  -.At  le^^t^. Wr,f^ie,^4i|(^ 
ofindtta,  .what,  certau)  paissagea  ^  the  «peech.,g<4f^,^^ 
aaaunaqr,  they. lost  in  vigour,  and  in  spirit  <rf.  wyy>HH?n 
The  .pnndpal  advantages .  derived  to  his  speed^ea^  Jg^pH).  jjf^ 
i^ooabn.  aC  tbeai,  was  the  imparting  to  tbei^  lut  ^u^f^ 
faanut^  and  fareci^Km  ^  style  and  8entiment;r^he:p|stfe^i^ 
the  figures,  of  doqu^ocei  with  which  hi^  gyeedhfejt|ifBgj|(i^^ 
tk^xS90Ay  appropri^  drapery  of  laogu^gij  J^J^^i^^^ff 
ranging.  ;o£;hi^  argunwrnu.  i\  aa  int^lligS)leirV^^,K«gf^ 
logieisijfifnL>  ^^|9Qmel;wesr  iht^polate4,af<^ 
ia  Aa«ii^0fe>wlmHM  io.;l^^  revwp^^  J^rf4^jj|gp 
rather  fo> the  purpose .9f;flTOy45yin^  hi^.;)p|;^)p«j^^)^ 
force  and  fullness,  than  eiUifir  .^of.  reti^tigg  91^  qmil^BiPg 
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such  a  d^ree  of  polish  and  of  nicety  had  he  rdkiMb  lit 

iSAtt  ^m^.hm^uh^rillnig  evw  «d'kv#W^^>i(iidiQnlii|i 

iS»M  ^^m^Ulbbm^'htihxk^  'fi6tti^tii(m4i€' widqtdb  cp^alft 
H^^'itt^'itfSoinatic  ientfj  and  hiiie  iMbuiw^itoi  a^ifMii 
^r^  ib^^VfM  it^'  IW  iMtahoe^  ^radier  thuui  b«  h^Mi^ 
^^ ^<kh)^w^(jkfei(^cAy  kUotfaalfe  ^unM),  heiMuU 
9ky}'^^ii'^'i^^  certain  doiB«BtitianhlMiraiid't6tA^ 
from  the  direct  use  of  the  term^^  QufatOtioi^  be  Vould  /prv) 
^'"iU  liihti^uefiM  b]r  bH  iqpol6g^ti^'  «l»cuilil6cttti(D6~ 
^iiia^^  otf  th!^  M<n|f  to  which  he  wished  to  a{^Iy  it,  asi^ilv 
MUi^^itiiki  rMolBAHAt  in  itfei  bri^;  and  thjmkkw  in  iU  end^  M 
teidhaiW6tMied'o^'bya  term  bbrrowed  from  tfaatpart<«9 
Ad'SpiitbtsHlhferattfreirith  wfaic^  ^fia 

'^^ftl^  lvi^'supt)oded  that  Mr.  Catnain^f wmte-his-qieeclMr 
l^rie^vto' ib^e  diiitiiry  df  them.  Tlni'  i4  an  •Mwmub  'so^ 
ptitfEicin'i-'Km  impohant  oecasickurlie^iiead  ehid  nledititted  m 
the^lhil^^  on  which  he  #as  about  to  spe4k^'  and  tbok  jMA 
ttygfditi^lfnijkiii^  the  course  of  hn  reitilfrks.  BalMh  imn^flr 
niiittetr  of'sukprise  amof^  his  fijends,  with  how^  'fclry  ftfwl 
iioll«^1ie'|ii!bT{ded  hh^ 

eflbrt;  'His  speechea  in  i^ply,'  dis{day  tht  aslonishn^ 
letentiVeiieflS  of  his  memory,  l^  Uie  atetnracy  withfwbklr 
tbey^'edifarBce  emy  ai'gnment  adduced  dicing  •the-'WliQla 
i^litV  tfiscusrion,  without  the  ad  of  a  note  oT'WlittaB  jb»£ 
mmmdum  of  any  kind.  Re  poured  out  bis  a^tinnefitaiiii. 
rtfl^y  in  Ae  teme  ftdl'flow  of  rich  adii'copkiiii  dfxfumat^* 
yMtt  dlacracteraed  hSs  i4>^eches  cnoccjasidfiB'Wli^  nu^t  br 
■kipposed  tb«dmttfe  aiid  ioduoe  hfifl  tievaia'elabortiteaicsrtiau 
Tim^kpiSt^^ p^  of'.bia  extaaspcttiMMc^s  ^ffotioap^ 

Mtxd^ipiielthHj  wliere  oppiMtmi^  for  pRfPious  prepaarartiofi) 
wiiHdRMea;^  tefotitt    the  chai^-^ikimeWhere'prefetnd: 
m^aUhSbtX^metdj  d^idrngbtaantifiMared^kclsia^^ 
TKtfMMAIrfiieuhy  orajk-ath^  %ldqiieM^ 
€»t0ia^tdk,  #aa  dMr  t^sidt  d^eifrly^sdt^M'faiift^M^ 
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.^  .ciin  of  assiduous 

^..^,  iiid  still  more  in 

.^     .  :cti  Mr.  Canning 

.•.,f;iaii  speech   on  the 

^*c.    JK'  tow  hours  which 

.   ^-t^iv-  that  are  to  be  taken 

.^    caw  of  by-gone  study-— 

_    .«.i-uixtulatcd    knowledge    of 

...,^  n>corj*,  which  matured  his 

^^...^  a*  that  master-effort  of  his 

ik«^  Mr.  Canning  w^as  a  warm  ad- 

J08«•a«^^  in  his  speeches  is  the  beau- 

N^^i^si  ^"  -^*tiiutes  between  the  power  of 

^«    ,i«^>&ii.*suion  of  its   might  to  nautical 

,^  «.*«:i*  Ji  public  opinion  embodied  in  a  free 

m    ^••aiiiUjhC  «nd  almost  irresistible  influence 

'  '"^^        ..%H^s^  It  Vi•^lri*'•al  science.   At  the  same  time  that* 

*^       tr-^  H.*^"**^  its  utility,  and  was  sensible  how 

*       .    ix   ir^tiitfw^^  exercise  of  its  power,  it  promoted 

****  k;*w>6*m  ■»  ^'*'t'*'^y  knowledge,  and  swayed  the  public 

"         KiKiciji  fHirposes,  he  stood,  as  a  public  man^ 

HKt  rti  ••*  ■-'*  i^*riialities ; — its  abuses  he  restrained— ^its 

Ht  K-  ^AfcU^.xv— but  to  its  authority  he  refused  to  bow. 

rtwe  'i^  ".t-^vtfthy  compromise  to  secure  its  services — he 


^^  i!lV*W  -'J 


i:*  adv(x;acy  could  only  avail  him  as  long  as 
%.4»  jcvt*cvi*:"t  with  the  national  sentiment — and  tliat  it 
i^»  cv  Available  for  any  good  purposes  whatsoever, 
K  vt«fe«xi  to  he  unbought  and  free.  Such  was  the 
^i^jiB^^ri:  atHi  unbidilen  character  of  the  powerful  advocacy 
^  o^K^i^fHtitm  which  his  administration  received  from 
ili^  W^iiti^  journals  of  the  daily  press,  which  direct  and 
c««Mi\v  |Hiblic  opinion  only  in  proportion  as  they  obtain 
i««i  ihf  nation  credit  for  the  abihty,  and  confidence  for  the 
ml^^tY  with  which  they  defend  the  Commonweal,  and  dis- 
fujf'  th^  itttft^ures  which  affect  its  interest.  To  talk  of  pur- 
^nwyauch  a  mighty  organ  of  national  sentiment  (a  chargr 
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idljr  inmuiited  sgainst  Mr.  Oanmng)  ismere  teatlt}  jiA^itak 
tion  of  the  pre8%  it  is  tame,  joiay  be  purohaaedfiiP^piidBngiaMl 
odier  Tile  pui^posea;  but  they  who  may  be  indmed  tooiakfar 
the  expevlinent,  will  find  it  to  be  a  Terj  profitie»  f  uvcfaieK 
It  is  one  whidii  <^  may  enrich  him  who  iakesi,^boib  whUk 
^  leaf es  him  who  jft»d»y  poor  indeed.*^  '  '»  vni:\  on 

The  sendnentB  of  Mr^  Caonii^  respeeting  the  pcen^  wili 
be  found  fully  and  most  eloquenttjr  0ipDessed»i  ia  Ma 
speeches  on  the  Newi^japor  Stamp  Duty  Bill,  aDdtbe^BiB•b 
phemous  Libel  Bill,  in  die  fourth  volume  of  tUs  work; '  m«t 

On  the  value  of  Parliamentary  reports,  he  set  It  just 
estimate.  He  could  not  but  be  conscious  how  his  61m 
£uB»  was  sustained  and  even  augmented  by  the  Bssidwty 
and^  abffity  dkpkyed  by  the  Pariiamentary  reporters^  f/U 
grflag'  correct  and  copious  Teparik  at  his  speeches  in.  I^ou 
liaoiient  .The  importance  of  his  speeches,  espeeiaUy  of  later 
years,  and  the  eloquence  of  them  at  all  times^  rendered  Aemt 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  piiblio,>aiid  these  two  veascM 
mmf.  aedaunt  for  the^fubess  and  acdmu^  with  which  hU 
speed»B  generally  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  As  to  itrha^ 
soiois  pentons  term  favomiHsm  to  Mr.  Canning,  or  to^owjr 
member  of  Parliament,  by  the  leportfrs,  it  ia  a  partiaH^ 
wiih  whidh  they  certainly  are  not  justly  dbaigeabla. '  If  sodr 
|i  seatimcQt,  indeed,  were  acted  upon,  the  whole  value-^iat 
anaes  foom  the  permitted  praeftke  of  reporting  the  debatee  ii 
Partiamentwotild  be  destroyed.  Andif  thespeedteacf  Ifrt 
Gaiming,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Hiiskisson,  Mr.  Peel,  Mrt 
TWney,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  other  more  dicitinguisheil 
speakers  in  Parliament,  have  been  more  fidly  reported  Aatm 
Aoia  :o£  Sir  •♦♦•and  Mr.  ♦^♦♦v  who  often  occupy  a  loii|feit 
time  than  these  eminent  menibers  in  the  share  wlyich  tltayp 
to  themsdves  of  the  disensribn  ;<^it  is  becouad  di^ 
'  hinre  uttered  more  of  what  is  eloque^— Jmportant-M^ 
,  usefully  oommcanicatrre,  than  less  >giftedi 
I  conveyi  iiv  adifltended  and  drifiless'declamatklii-. 
off  aeritaaliBMnk.  For  thia  leasotif  a  judicioos  di8oredl»««: 
r»riailtfiw«Miii|j<gtaaii^^  diacrimtnatioo  in  setaetkijt 
l2 
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-^fltbei  ^gjniwU  roHltef  fiDin  die  imaliel  of  'daokmatiba  whioii 
4CiB0tiiQe8«Ba)npi88C8  it^^  ia«&  rabiablea  reqtnuuifar  paF- 
poses  of  Parliamentary  reporting,  as  are  an  accurate  and  ex- 
AeonTegeneml  luKMrledge^  aquiekapprehenBicKivsratenlive 
VMmory,  and  e  rapid  pemnanflhip,  Whidi  are  the  qtialiflcatioite 
thttt  ^  to  toUftdttrte  a  Well-qualified  Parliamentary  tepaiter^'^ 
y  Mr.  Canning  on  several  oocasionsj  made  kind  inq\iin^ 
^respecting  persons  hy  rwhom^  reports  of  his  speechea  .were 
givcn,,,wU)ii  £upraorabiU^:;---*«nd  these;  aroiistslicefr of 
peiwMit  iMmogr  btitiii  noommended  to  his  ildtie»'w''lhii 
w&jft  tor  irtioseihtMMs  he  was  afterw^lrds  serviceable.^  *Oti^ 

•  On  the  Importance  of  thcdatieii  which  ParUamentiMryii^portas 
Wf  c  tp  fli^l^arf  e  ^o  lociety^I^ord  Krsluike.hss  recorded  the.ftdlmfr 
1^  j^  ind  eloquent  opmion : — **  I  cajjno^  conc^iv^ii  m^re  difflcfft^ 
or  painful  exertion,  of  tlt&  humaji  f^^ult^  tbaJ9  that  hj  wlU|^  ^f 
proceeding!!  in  Parlmmcutare  generally  pretervedj  l^ldsofsr|^ni 
being  diftposed  to  peevish  cntid^mi  upon  thmr  iqaperfecti^iii^ I 
liar«  alvt^aya  tliongbt  that  where  mmlice  or  nndot  psirtislities  coiA4 
not  be  fairly  attributed  to  thenv  they  were  entitled  to  the  ntSMVit 
e^couragemept  and  indulgence.  It  woul4  leiav^  i^.ifretcjM^  MvA 
|i|j^nr  historjfp  and  titifhtia  the  end  be  fatal  to  our.Ubertia^l(tlUi 
Wp"*^  prohibited,  or  nhoutd  fall  into  dtAnBe«**  ..  "  .  .         ;   ;.« 

tjf  Coniiected  with  lUii  subject  of  Mr,  Cs^ning^s  conduct  towsi:ds 
the  pre^,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  introduce  an  aiiecd<)t|| 
wjbic|k  places  that  conduct  in  a  very  kind  and  oonstderate  pVint.of 
view.  It  was  at  a  moment  w>ep  parties  ran  very  high  in  the  fponf^ 
try,  and  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  press  teenped  f^^ 
the  a!  I  use  of  Iha  Miije»ty*s  Ministers:  so  much^ii^d^^  .^%^j^ 
wa^  pretty  generally  rumoured,  that  Govemaient  poatemph^^^ 
imposition  of  a  ceusorEhip  upon  that  great  orj^n  of  piubUc  ccupsi^ii-^ 
Akaiion .  It  w  aa  e  V  e  n  a  n  n  ounced  in  one  of  the  jonrnala  of  the  jfne^ 
tro|>oU9.  tltut  hk  grace  the  DuJLe  pf  Wellington  bad  spfMifcfiHlj 
*«^g«ftt<^<i  such  a  measure  in  the  Cabipet.      .  ..,;...,.  i   ^M 

The  hint  of  a  project  «o  pregnapt  with  abuse.  and,.^bng^)C]^(^}|f| 
free  institutions  of  thia  countr^r^  q^iU4  i>ot  he  expeicte^  1f»  ffflf  j9%i 
noticed  in  v\&  Boose  of  Coijiinoqs,  where  accordUngfx  jl^\lRMk 
a1 1  u  d  ed  to  i  n  te  rm  »  of  ve  hement  animadf enaon,  Mr^ .  .f^»y}pg^  ffi^ 
once  put  an  end  to  all  appreheiision  respecting  ,a  ^:pfif^e^^j^  ^ 
giving  the  fullest  denid,  to  tt^i9i^aU^iiOfK»tWiths4l^iir,t»B^ 
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^uriarfaOderfaitoikrdof  it  okcattodtA  th^ tanolMltdg^ df ifHb 
mitofbt  itntrEsmy;  which  heorHy  absti^Mi'  trmt  HMMtef- 

ii/f4in»rwiuohiai^fd,  while  nnexpUriiiM^  that^iieli « |itt>pMitlolb 
MNitr9fi^h}i^^}y  oe^;t#.jth^  Gov^mwept.)  fi>r,iiti'thec«vn9tf«^ 
**f«.f?!?(^S^*/^?  ,fP<lf  '•TM  it  l»d  iipVb^eiji  thio««ht, of 'fw^fi^f 
yuart^^  y^^  ^nour^' "  't'his  speech  was  delivered  late  9P  ^  l^f ^day 
'fatgoV^ld  ui>^  wofds^we  have  meiitfoDed  appearcfH  in  the  report  of 
H^'^lfbWh^^iiid^tiiffg  In  the  TVmM 'Jolnlia);  'btit  :br^^M''ftX 
Wtt^gM^thie^f^perteiv  for  the  otMr  iMfwipap^M^/or  M 
4tti»bff(dgi«g.t4ie.apieecb.  it)  dooacqneBCf  oftke  latenen^  tiMrliiNN^ 
,^^u»flf^^ap  th«  Qnljr  morning  pii|i^r  ip  which  ilhe  phi»aar^l^w 
quoted  appeared.  The  Courier  evening  paper  of  Saturday  imme- 
diate! j  charged  the  conductors  of  the  Times^  with  an  interpolation 
f^lK^li^ddf^'fb^th^  ]Aink^df  ttuiih'i  iA  iihWbrtby'ktii^hi&^iipon 
me^rmk^  kna  rtjutrdly  aa^tte^  that  Mr:  CatiMng  ftad'  n'eVyr 
tifl^^  th««^  Vords,  ftrttifyhig  this  a^rti^n  byiita  ippi^'U^ 
^iilbi^nkMifhiti^peiBi^  ^■; ''^'^  '** 

'^"Aite  irefre^  imputation  trpon  his  ihte^ty /neL'bkr'tlie' mA*^^ 
4vlft9ii^,  ih^ieye  oftUe  l^telMV;  Johta  Ao^wVd  was^Oi^iVS'h^  ^^m 
t^l^bMM'Ibr tte7Vi»ii^;  and  wfid'ha^iikeh  t]6tey'bt^  the'  sj^^'sU 
AA^yfi6ii:-  iMs  g^tletn^  fcU  at'bnce'tiiat'he  W&Z  iA^bli^at^d^m 
ay=(£iiflf^  of  the  CbiinV^,  either  by  bdog  hiiiis^if  the  'ihV^)ii6i^'i>t 
ff/^WoKl^teyAttted  to  Mr.  Ctoioihg/or  t^ermtitin^  oittp^  tb'j^^e 
such  an  interpolation  in  his'rei^ortV  and  deteVmined  WitH  pr^oij^iC 
flta^^yA'prbpfri^ty  to  ikke  the  best  meUhs  otjfustlfyibg  ftikslfel^  find 
Bifr^^'^foyers.  tTpoti  reference  to  His  ttbtei,  h^  fohqiA  an  l^lSbif^vifU 
IfbA'^rtheWonb, «  pissing  quarter  bf  an  hoiiC  a^dth'esinj^ulai^y 
flf^We  tihhise,  conHnced  hiVn  that  he  dbold  not  hav^'mu-fnieN 
^fttbA  tfieir  sound  upon  his  ekr.  Showing  thathe'bi<l  iheTG9)dw-| 
ns^iMiy  ^unday)  before  him  fbr  Inquiry,  aud  i^ghtty  anticipatinfL 
fltt^^Ml^kithehoiir  of  bnijness  at  the  !r^i*cf  office  recodimenc^d  W 
that  evening,  to  jirepan^  tbc  publication  of  tlie  fallowing  morning, 
ht  wotild  be  called  upon  to  verify  and  vtadieate  the  impugned  re* 
^01%  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  throwing  hlm:^c1f  at  ODce  upon 
Mr.  Canning  to  biing  the  point  to  issue.  He  prepared  a  lettet  on 
flatturday  to^irht,  addressed  tQ  the  Right  Honouruble  Gentleman. 
lir  whidi  he  stated,  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  appeaJiug  to  liim  for 
J'iiiaHt  of  courtesy  and  jujitice — that  he  was  one  of  the  Parfift- 
^iftary  repo^er^i  of  the  Tim^,whoseengagehnTil  depended  npori 
rtte  venue  which  hb  employ  cm  entertitined  of  tin;  iinpLirllality  and 
fliS*^lrty  \tjih  whirh  hf*  performed  hj»  duty— Itiat  >[r.  Canning,  as  i 
ptblk  m^hf  muit  be  wen  aware  of  the  imideqiiate  acconimodattQii 


Ith! 

"tl..  -theper- 

s«>i'  .-v.:  it  refers. 

ti-:  ^^  of' Coiniiions, 

II J.  .xposf'tl,  while 

|1  ;.::-.Mi;  and  would 

.   .*\>aiicu  upon  the 

.   ly  induced.     Mr. 

.  v'ijKipers  hvhich  he 

^  would  do  him  tlie 

■  upon  the  correctness 

.. ..d  forth  such  an  attack. 

^  iM  enjjaged  in  the  politi- 

,    ..\  ^ohcitous  to  .set  himself 

•J  belonged,  eithiT  by  a  ve- 

ikuew  he  would  be  imnie. 

^  .   fclidgmcnt  of  his  error,  if  he 

.  .;.  a>  Mr.  Cannin<r*s,  that  he  Iiad 

>.  ...o  morning  to  Gloucester  Lodge, 
.  i:;d  was  informed  by  one  of  Mr. 
.        -ii  his  master  was  not  at  home,  but 
.V  communicated  to  him.     Mr.  Ross 
...  r.  Aiid  proceeded  on  his  return  about 
•.,.t*t»T  Lodge,  when  his  attention  wiis 
.  s..i:;body,  who  was  loudly  vociferating. 
»^.^cd  Ihe  same  servant  to  whom  he  had 
•••..*.  •.^s>  after  him;  the  man  apologised  to 
*..•  ]\,id  denied  his  master\s  being  at  home, 
,  ,^  .tot  in  the  habit  of  receiving  strangers  on 
V  .1  crm::  his  letter,  he  had  desired  the  writer 
•  u.     Mr.  Koss  (juickly  returned  to  Gloucester 
.,  v.;."*"  '**  ^^  ^^^'  ^••i"»i"gf  who  had  some  books 
^-.i-j.    ^Ir*  Canning,  after  desiring  him  to  take 
.  *  ,\  5^**^  '^'^^  ^^^  '*^*'  merely  cast  his  eye  over  the 
..  i:  iUUHne  of  its  import;  and  upon  observing 
*  uv   .-.*«***  some  distance,  and  mentioned  his  intention 
•  :hc  evening  for  an  answer,  he  was  anxious  to 
vuMo.  and  had  therefore  desired  him  to  be  sent  for 
»...:  K'ggtMl  Mr,  Ross  to  state  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
»    .  ,v.iv  ^iven  a  cursory  glance  to  his  letter.     Mr.  Ross 
•'^'^  *"   *   ^   .v.siphid  with  this  request,  and  pointed  the  Right 
V  *  i;;"»ilenian'»  attention  to  the  report  in  the  Times,  and 


\. 
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If  all  the  other  distinct  and  detenninate  ch«rf^:teci<^  li^ 
of  Mr.  Canning  were  bbtted  out  and  foi^tteo,  it  ,wou)i^ 
furnish  a  proud  epitaph  for  his  monument,  that,  according 


tiie  attack  upon  it  Tn  the  Courier;  he  flkeWise  shoWed  the  hoi<U 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  speech^  in  which  the  particultu'  wbrdtf 
were  roughly  legible.  ' 

Mr.  Canning  frankly  admitted  his  belief  that  he  had  ased  the 
phrase  in  question,  a  candour  the  more  honourable  to  him,  for  hie 
followed  up  this  admission  by  observing,  that  the  phrase  escape^ 
from  him  in  the  inadvertence  of  unpremeditated  speech — ^that  he  kU 
fts  impropriety,  as  it  implied  a  temporary  qualification  of  a  cotitra^' 
diction,  which  he  meant  to  be  unequivocal  and  complete— -and  W, 
in  a  jocular  way,  regretted  that  Mr.  Ross  had  not  fallen  into  ^th^ 
error  of  omission**  of  his  brother  reporters,  and  thereby  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  unguarded  use  of  a  form  idf 
speech,  which  was  calculated  to  mar  his  real  meaning.  He  added, 
£hat  in  f^nkly  giving  this  admiMion  to  Mr.  Ross,  he  was  taort 
anxious  to  guard  himself  against  being  made  an  instrument  of  n^wfci 
paper  controversy  upon  such  atopic ;  and  that  while  he  could  taliTe 
no  objection,  in  justice  to  a  man  who  was  wrongfVklly  attacked,  t^ 
permit  Mr.  Ross  to  verify  this  passage  in  the  report  to  his  employem^ 
be  must,  interdict  the  public  intrusion  of  his  name,  should  ^  hostilU 
ties**  continue  on  the  subject,  between  the  two  newspapers!  Mr; 
Ross  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Canning'fbr  the  considerate  Hmt^ 
llieas  he  had  shown  to  him,  and  after  remaining  nearly  an  hottr  ^vifli 
him  in  his  library,  conversing  upon  different  subjects,  withdrew; 
Mr«  Canning^s  courtesy,  and  sense  of  justice  to  a  stranger,  did  not 
however  stop  here,  for  Mr.  Ross  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  house 
in  North  Street,  Lambeth,  when  the  same  servant,  who  had  spoken 
to  him  in  the  morning  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  rode  on  horseback  to 
bis  door,  bearing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  the  Right 
ttonourable  Gentleman  stated,  that  as  Mr.  Ross*s  object,  in  seeking 
the  explanation  which  he  had  given  him  that  morning,  was  Ce 
ji^tify  hitaself  to  others,  it  would  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  him, 
fjN*^  U^^puirport  of  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  remarks  were  reduced  to 
wfripnfi^  which  he  had  done  accordingly.  Mr.  Ross  could  n^ver 
nifi^tion  this  anecdote,  without  expressing  his  sense  of  the  candoer 
iind  high  minded  feeling  which  Mr.  Canning  evinced  on  the  oce»- 
sififif;  sjiid  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  conduct  of  other  p«bKe 
apea^wbo  had  evinced  very  different  feelings  under  drcumstaaeet 


i  at  vUoh,  after  •!f«de»^\QljipnqpgniMi 
af  poKdalilifi^  be  Mbbod  4ht 
'  uAilEbn ,  oCi  iboBrituli 
■  »•»  ^ns:'j'}iTt  orii  no 
wr;  dM  Ifdi  tf  BAnmy;  Lohtl  Limpadkcfm 
vith  «i  flttadc  of  mpoffHexji  the  attack  'lmAjito<)t^ 
WR^  a»  te  pndada  aHla^  that  Ue  sUMldcfari'mbytir 
UMBfik  fiir  dia  cadcot  diadiarga  (£  his  nmuatariat  fano- 
liaaa  The  aiaist  of  tbb  severe  maiadfyhf.  wfaidi  lie  was 
mmtlm^rnkt^tUmAi  down-mod  depnred  at  o&ceiif  phjMkal 
aarii  iatrilMlaal  power,  ivas  geadraUy  tegietleiL  PniBa 
f  tlHte  nd  doubt  hanr  been  of  daore  eidarged  Tifiwfc 
hnlliaQt  laleacs^  bol  tbeie  have  beeaincM  wix^ 
.geoand-^i^iQioBy'  ^*  bora  hia  fSMAikiea^  morekneddj 
Ikaa  Lord  Liverpool,  or  who  more  completely  oolcilMHi 
ifca  wPranfiiyPaB  »M»ia  gagpeatfar  Iriapriratg  viltuetond 
l^dbia  mdenmaidf  Ms  ndnd^'widdi  warn  ifadiaaaiita 
4»iilMtorar  he  oadBckntSoinly  belisTed  to  comributt^tatiife 
faidaaii  aenrioe  of lasaoantayv  On  the  pQii«ied:daHiapi.ar 
JUiad  Uaaqpool,  the  piiblie  ejre  was  mtaraOj  dicoctad^:to- 
awNb  at  aueoaMor.  Mr^  Camung^'  at  thb.  do[ie,.iaratbait 
ll%[iMUH  rtowly  oMmJ^soBnt  fh)m  4  safeae  attack  r«ifiq. 
liMaaailjoa,  biknight  oo  fajhis  attcndanoa  at  the  Dakcrtf 
Yiwi^»  funeral.  In  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning  had  lost 
%  wMtt  personal  Mend— -ain  admirer  of  his  tal^tip^iSid  a 
fnHiaieue  who  placed  unbounded  confidence!  in  hinL^^'Uf 
IHl  MQMimng  ooUei^es  in  the./Dahinet^  ^ere  i^iene  jjpf^ 
lllkllliakisioo^  Mr.  BiAiixmn,  and  Lord  Hai^ 
ImM  to  him  by  the  double  bonds  of  pnvatefriiulAte«tf 
^yaMia  pritfoiple,  recognised  hie  ri^  to  that^MWH^-lb 
^Mek  &>  thd  ab<?i^ant  <voice  of  |iis:  SfAhdrdM^^ 

..fhi^i.thM^  walling  ,to  mtJmkkiUr,y 
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bera  of  an  adminbtradon' rfjiahfdritofhhtM]4Ait  JthePsft 

^IMdm^oetphiffn^iu^  OiflgAJt^ kakt  whintiri 

^  bmidaA  oi  MriiFtedi  flii4  ^  Jiuk6<£Waiin^fmEi}OB 
Ailr  tticftiiki.  acVlriBc^itottmBDta  <6f  ^ftodirlheaK 
cm  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  after  thertfHMtpiffeftj^jdbJs 
jtfpiMlioKi  i  She/  MeMef  Wdttl%tott  V^1i<>^n^^ 
ftoCHkkiif  iHasse  soignatidn^inB  idiet-aaifleiaf  tlic^  ^lin. 
9eebcndtciaredb  rthat-  his)  hiribilS'  and'ipunuil^reDdeDtd.diMn 
«M[ib1bitkM04tfithe  8tati(m;-*«4ttd  Mvi  JDIaeJ^/iii  hSM  ^t^ksmi^ 
4Mo^li^y<wMUedtlditth»  requaiit^  espb- 

Wfwr^  frhieh  )Mrj  iCttmung  jpowcwod  to  '({iiattP^iUnifointhe 
•Midn,  lUivMicatM  tbe:proprietj  of  thenetnaMatdn  B^ 
Jihnirfg tlfcinj  o».the^rgroBiki  thaitdk^^  IVKb-«4faa3aEt<. 
ii^/oppMiMtcbf  ife  CUhfilk  )QiMtton|F  4iiuid  aoHi  (»». 
fiilaitl7)'woe{f('«oAe8  { imder  itk ''niMtr  lilpkiraodj^aqftaA 

:*ajMiv  ifSaattiig.^linuit  ntflbaentlyrreooveliidi^ta'^iipBffine  ^ 
4la<ieiiib(Pailnmeiitte'MAvck:  TleiKi^'^'pimiialfiifegHM 
fiMrds:;IiOiid/LiverpQol»  las  vdlas  ^hat  >dfiett>^ife7edl. 
*iftidiMitoit:  this  ipdBtpoaemnt  4f  irnoiiiina^%ia(jeiif^ 
ilo  Jun;  irbtlst  a  posedbki  iMpebf  .h]8(|veoa^^^ 
.'lieanwliile  the  utmOBt-  ttxietpfKerailed  ifailhe 
]»biio;lniiii»  from  die  17th  of  B^bniarytofdier.Mdii^ 
April/  ^  Tlie  weaving  of  intrigUeB  wasaUiQged«^thepfanBii% 

.,     ■    -..»  1).:;     ■!•'■  ■  ■    .        '      .    •     .    |.f  S-.'ifH't  -''/loY 

f,;Piep^ca1  difference  which  iDterrapte4  tlf^frien^t^^iii^^ 
jppke  of  "^eljiD^on  «od  of  Mr.  Canning  at  thip  period,' pffjitf<^%  jfril 
to  be  a 'source  of  regret  to  their  respective  ^dlnirers  and'friendf. 
iheA  ihm  to  member  of  the'BHtyi^  Ckhioel!'  Wtiii'Wfe 
HhM&^Yf  ion^orted  the  Duke  ^ifWlflNllgtM  thiwglib^iklPMs 
Peni^tatef^ea^patgna thaa  MdvOBUiDiafPi  and  o^fbedan^  bittaUb 
which  hate  bef  a. paid  to  bit.int^ti  i»pd.49nri<M.t|M<eloai49n^o' 
^r.  Cwu^^g)KU  supplied  tl^e  Jiappi^^  f^^^  »1^^  iV'JFft«  IWW«» 
of  this  great  roan  (said  l^Ir.  CanniJig},  which  History  wall  trace  fcnr 
><Uterrty;wiII  unite  With  Ule  €^u^e  oV  k'tTar^^^^^^ 
kV  Iftoi^l^lit  «pidt,  etMadihl^&'^iifdrittf  infttie^brSV^ 
Mommk^  i44>ia«Md,  aadl9hitttaMro^««lAii4'Mi{eMI^M^n<^ 
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tor  Mb  opportamtieiifi^ilaMHeansy  **  to  ^^ 
lie  was  a  land  and  •liMratpatran.'^  ^^  ^otf  Mg 

.   The  sketch  of  lit.  Oannu^s  politicn' 
pTOBches  that  periodat  which,  after  a  V     ^^^^penonap 
and  advevse  TieuaitUftes  of  political   '    _^-*>W  ftsling  wai 
highest^  jtedoB  which  the  Intimate         ^  .^t  gcacndly  felt 
flubjeot  oiD  attam.  ^^^pHtOBldfm  of  bis 

A'^te^Satuiday, die  17th of  Fcbr  ^^^^g^^toBtpl  a  aubordi. 
bAmI  with  an  attack  of  apopl  .«^«i?v  administration. 
THe,  aa'to  preclude  all  hopi^  '  J^,  rr  questions  of  lb- 
■tnngth  fot  the  efficient  di^^  ^  <«^'>**  aaBDciated»  and  the 
tiona.  The  event  of  this  -  ^^  ^^^sirfi  nil  oonsjHred  in 
in-aninstantatrackdowr  "  .J^^^ wishes  that  he  might 
jnfl  intrikctual  power  ~  ^^^^^i^s^-faesides,  for  five  years 
Mnkisters  there  no  «k>-*  "*^^^^MPi'  which  Lord  Liverpool 
aad  more  brilliauL  t  "  "  ",^,M^d«4  that  his  intellect  was  the 
lA^l^erigenerBl  opif^  "^  ^^^  ^lAaf  he  was  virtually  the 
than  Lord  LiveF*  *        ^l^iP* 

tlie  BufFrages  oi'^^^^*  '  ^,,|g — ^  that  the  King  had  laid  his 
tar  the  tender*"  ""^^^naaifann  an  administration.    The 

do  Ti-lint  1 1  r  -"^"^^ aisniii  to  Mr.  Canning  at  first, 

good  nuil  ^  '^  ^00/00/0009  by  putting  into  hoxd 
Lonl  Li^  "^  "^^^  ^^M  eae  profesang  his  kirdship*s 
ward  ..  .«s*  p,  t^^Jin  Question.  With  this  requi- 
Bri  '  ••^ '*''*^^M^  «*iU  M^  consistently  oon^ily^  with 
fin  -'  ^^  '  .,  ,^  W  «ved  to  his  own  damns  to  the 
\  •*■  ^  ^#  »  ^  ascendancy  of  those  councils  in 
^^  which  he  was  pledged.  He  declined 
a  Cabinet  in  the  manner  proposed 
his  own  resignation  of  ofiice,  to 
r  an  opportunity  of  constructing  (should 
|"j^iJ^  proper  to  do  so)  a  Cabinet  united  in 
Catfadic  Question.  Whether  His  Ma. 
I  ^^apdient  or  not  that  such  an  union  of  sen- 
^^^^  ^i^  yisstion  in  his  responsible  ministem,  was 
'*'*^  ^^mStitii  not  now  easy  to  determine; — without 
'  of  presumptuous  conjecture  on  this 


BIGHT  Umt.  QEeBQS  dOAKNIHG.  W( 

poiut;'itk/ndidienttakmm»i«bat  ea^ftTDvedideoIftmtita 
of  thmoppaoenU  of  this  Unportsmt  qneeAta^  the  iiatftenak  &r 
such  an  admimstratkm  did  not  dxist  in  tiait  coimtryr  ■  ARmr 
seTcAtd  intervieivi,  with  which;  Mn  €ffinuDg  waa  lionoiired  bjr 
the  King^  the  oonditiaii  wUch  at  fint  seemed  to  render  the 
execution  cf  the  task  of  fcNmiDg  a  Mbnstrj  impractidaUeL  wis 
renuived«-4uil  and  unfettered  permisoon'  was  given  la  himlo 
form  ene'^-and)  on  the  ISth  of  April,^  the  auspense^nndlBr 
whieh  the  public  mind  had  long,  be^i^  was  termimledrJqr 
Mr.  Wynn  moving,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^that  a  UfkW 
writ  be  issued  £u*  the  Borough  of  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight), 
in  oonsequence  of  Mr.  Camiing  having  accepted  the  office  itf 
I>%rst  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury*^'  The  announcement 
was  received  with  lotti  cheers  by  thevHonse^  and  the  public 
voice  without  doors  wamdy  responded  to.  the  leatimenidr 
approbation  cqiressed  in  Parliament.  "^ 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning,  after  two  montfajs.  deli- 
beration and  anxiety,  appeared  rather  to  be  the  oopimeMK^ 
ment  than  the  term  of  his  toil.  .  Hia  situation  oiijbta.'bog^t- 
ande  of  office^  at  this  tune,  may:  not  unaptly^  be:  com|^fiMil9 
that  of  a  shepherd  widiout  a  flock ;  SctriiyMainl^^Jkmif 
twenty  hours  after  his  appointment  to-beiFint  liosd  of-lke 
Tvfasarj,  seven  of  his  colleagues,  theDukeof  (W^UiagUiikr^ 
Lmrd  EUcm-^Lord  Bathurst~Loid  Meivilk-^Lcwd.  Jkto* 
ley-^Locd  Westmorekmd — and  Mr.  Fed  resigned  theipiri^ 
qMctive  offices..  Lovd  Hartowby-^Mr.  Huskts8QiH--Mt». 
fiobinaoB,  and  Mr,.  Wynn»  remained  to  co-apcDatcnWidi 
Mvi  Canning  in.  cacrying  «a  the  business  of '.the  jiolmi 
tey^  iui4  va4ionstruoting  the  ^seceding  portion;  of  Ae  mi^ 
■UQistnition«  This:  embamunnent  im$  attended  bjpn'ooe 
Uiligstoi^  circumstance^  it  occinn^  en  tkm  em  d^«jttie 
Baki«..ieoes%  so  that  tlie  interyal.of  B:  fovtoigbt  vfn 
afffrdodtp  Mr«  Canning  to  supply,  the  places  thai  JMd 
besQ.vacated,  and  to  complete  thci  naeesaary  araangooieiiltii 
ttm-  the  fimnatiaii  of -iin  Executive  Gov^mmenti' .  Olrthia 
paeiad  of  ouitomaiy  sh^mmoii  -ftom  publia 
ample  and  ^.advanlagooufi  .urn  .  wvsiBMidti* 


Ifti  HKJKMKOf  TUm 


"wwt  d(MNLtMMMi  tl»  Mne  Mliiiitet  md'the  kad- 

gf  BJbe  oppQMtipn*     It  it  a  ttatter  <4!  little 

oia  Ml  whoie  suggttfdoQ  these  negoeia- 

TWifailj  afifmudmatioQ  in  prineiple  be* 

Mxv  C«nng  ad  ibe  opposUita,  in  aloioit  «11  «iea» 

WMk  H^ngfng  to  ih»  comieradi,  iolienial^and  for^gn  policy 

(itiiit  ciMiifig^  nttdered  thefcffmatkm  of  a  league  of  friend* 

dK^  ^  g»<ip«rin!n  a  t^dcj  or  indeed,  a  duty  of  coii$i$IU 

i^iS^mil^d  mtg  paAxmano^  JDuiii^  the  forttiight  of  the 

t^uBpmnnnwj  iMen,  Loni  Ltnsdomie  had  fftsquent  inter-^ 

^iRMOt^il^  Ms*  Canni^s.    Hejvras  also  visited  by  tto  J>ikd 

^  Ik^Mtthivei  the  Duke  of  ^FoitlMad^  LordGnrlidc^  liovd 

^lilimi^  Mk.  Brougham,  Sir.  I*r3urdett|  Sur  Jam^  Msok-. 

^Nk^  and  naaj  odiyer  distinguished  monberi  tsf ,  botki 

^|»>aairff>riia>p^^-r  .  ■.-.■■-•. :.i  n't... .i 

,  .  .   ■  ■•   •     .*  -    '  -       .  •■  J.  •' ,"  /*/-. '-, '  I  .-• -n  J  ft 

*  Beneath  his  baoD^r,  proud  to  staDdy  ^ 

•  *  liiok'iiujpfte  noblest  of  thdiandr         V         ■" 

.-'.-•  ..^  ■■■■'.  '■■         ■.■-.'•■        ■■  .-,.-..,.. ,.,,, 

At  )iH^,  fal'lianctnt  met^*-at  its  meeting  most  «f libe 
^aaanchs  in  th^  fMihninistratian  were  filled  tip  ;-^^-dome  of  ^ 
fifcoi^  hpfjeveri  it  waa  understood,  were  only  occupied  prc^ 
iriiiiMMll^.    The  qLplanations  of  Mr.  Canning  aod  of  Mn: 
Pbd|  oa^ke  (difficulties  which  had  obstructed  the  fondoatiofn 
dP  a  tiew  ministry^  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  fcnrmer  ohe^ 
cidted  great  attention  in  the  House,  and  thioughdut  the 
eount|r^.  ,  The  explanations  of  both  were  full^  satislactory, 
tfiil^^  explicit    Mr.  Peel  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  mamiar 
f^lcl^  'entitjc^  hia  motives  to  the  fkvouraUe  appi^cialao^ 
w^ch  tliey  received  from  Parliament  aiid  the  cdonbry.    He* 
dfcdi^ired,  tW  the  course  which  be  had  adopted,  w«  takea; 
liididiiiit  |nnicert-Hthat  it  was  adopted  immediately  ooAseqiieifl^ 
uDOiji  U^^  having  received  the  intimatj<m  of  Mjp.  Gaiftiing^a! 
iSjpj^t^    to  the  Premiership*— and  that  hi  had  previon^y^ 
i^wis^  Mr.  Canni^  that,  in  the  event  of  iiftat  appoint 
mofC  ne  wouW  f  esi^^    %.  Peel  further  justified  the.  pm- 
F^^  ^r}4f:  ^^^9n  by  the  considecatddp^  how  tmidb'^ 


RIGHT  «[d«.  JCHE*ftttte'<*ANNING.  ^Jf 

ittii«i<{Mtte<iltfrlih,  M  1^  h»ii  «l^^1ikherb^M^'\Siiri^ 

tiifeMJkd^  M'liie  p«eilUitf  idtuatiM  h^d  1>)f  'S^P^/d^'^ 
dUSMh^'idlP  8ttit«':for  the  "Hiitfe  1]lef«HiJi«Bt,':^(r(!Ki 
«ritiaMi»>UM^ffi<J^<irPlABe  Sfil^t^i^stitlMe^  tke'- 
dpldigMoiNbi! Jh  wkidi  he  felt  ii t<^  !«<  HH  iUtfW 

fcr>limM»S,t&Ml«  f«feh»ce^^hi»  8^^,^d  io^'^i^ditfr^ 

dteiayW«^iUjgte<tediurk'lKtr^ii)Milil'   TM'di^iftfytikjn^ 
both  houses,  after  the  recess,  were  imMfed  4i;f 'i)kK^l£ 
moice  on  both  ndes;  and^  on  the^paipt,of.  |iHipe  members  of 
the  new  oppoii^,  a  p(^i;i9liiii9)ij(c\  to,  ^«,^jime  Minister 
was  manifested,  the  unfairness  of  which  pr^ented  a  ^opiw 
Mkttito^^dM  taus  of  forbtarafabg  li^df  Uffd^u^^'^ 
8pk;akdro«ih«  FMnie^.    Oi^'«'fe^'6bay^6n^'h^^^"  es." 
cM  totq'wiKiUib'by  obsd'Vidoiltr  dJMat4d^i^'i^^ 
infioiSy,  vsd^to  thftA^  tinnedetiikt^  dl^c^ikts  ml^'^ 
be^i^^wfiitaaoh  8tdiui^''^d'iaM^%i(iW(^in£ 
Bf>^hiAdaA»  of  the  aM«ded  >«riit«lJiA^lilii^"&''^{irfor 
tlMeittf^MMuknC.  '-;   '^  ••■■'   '•■'  -"^'"^'"'  -'['^  ''"'''^ 
.vAt'BMftM  the  exitj|>er^t!onlrbf  party  permitted  the  if^ouw* 
t»>l«flinM  fcis^aitcintion  to  the  business  of  the  countiy,  M.^. 
Oaaiiaig  gwe-notice  of  his  intentioa  to  move  for  a  Con^ 
ndfte&flf'  Finance  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  ;-^^ 
pRtlhtiv-]|iiitpe«e,  of  which  death  bereaved  him  the  glory, 
oCi'jdie-HUfitiMnt'-    "^his  committee  wad  ptopoaed  to  be 
f^jnn#"ni  ttte  most  liberal  and  extensive  basis,  including 
it^aben^'i^  in   parties.     About  this  time — and  indeed 
tlMOagi}Ou&^Ae' whole  session,  night  after  night,  numerouB 
pitkidnk  ^Mtfe  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  praying 
fidbicveml  «t>the  "  Test    and   Corporation  Acts*     The 

fnaidi«<lth«t^Mtl>¥eMMl^-ili^ii>^^ 
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V 

t 


:;    u  :ho  enihar- 

>  .xnintry  were 

To  questions, 

.  •  jnncr  in  which 

^    '.*:••  iHi  the  question 

.  •  c  ^  many  members, 

t^\e,  Mr.  Canning  re- 

^       •  -..rvntarj'  Reform,  as  he 

^    vj  .i!'«o  oppose  the  rej^al 

.  ^-    He  added,  "  That  the 

-r^  A^me  meml>ers  (the  late 

->^"^.-red  by  any  compromise  of 

*  -yv  had  formerly  dissented.** 

*   wisAMi,  briefly  alluded  to  the 

.    •  V  rt^jieal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 

..    'It   <■  ?Able  to  introduce  here  the 

..  ^   r  •:,  in  a  speech  on  the  Catholic 

•  •  v.»  »»is  <ij)inion,  on  that  important 

^  .*;-v^5«etl,  than  in  his  brief  allusion  to 


^  ^     .    HfKHirable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes),  and 

_^    V   .t .«  dilemma,  *  what  will  you  do  with 

•    :  .tiNwer,  *  nothing:'  then,  I  suppose 

X    *.,  ,****t:vns  against  my  inconsistency :  if  I 

V*  «h;it  alarm  for  the  Church.?  But  I 

.A.    ^'^  ;*<:Jht  of  these  opposite  difficulties.     I 

^  ^..-fc    .*i!<:— the  tt^mper  and   practice  of  the 

..^'  •.-. vi'  t'i  to  rt»drcss  practical  grievance,  but  not 

^..,    .K>N\'«N*«'  |x*rfL*ction.     It  loves  to  sc»t  the  sub- 

-^    vi.'':'^  *^  ^^^  ^"  point  of  conscience,  and  it 

*«tiv\-i?  s"«»W*^'*'0'^5  but  it  cares  little  whether  the 

1^  •%  .»ve*  'Airt  of  its  system  squares  exactly  with  that 

k.o   .-ivr  ivirt.    Now,   if  a   motion  were  made  to- 

H*v^.  ir  :?^e  rifvalof  the  Test  Act,  my  first  inquiry 

y  \^    .  i^  then*  any  practical  grievance  resulting  from 

x!rf»,i\v  "-^^•«'^^"^»  *  Is  there  any  considerable  or 

*  i^n  c*  -  tt*  **  apprehended  from  making  the  change  ?' 


BIGHT  HpK  aSQi^aS  BANNING.  ]^ 

f*  And  if  the  answer  ta  the  first  of  these  questippsr^qiii^ 
be  in  the  negative,  and  to  the-  seoond  in  the  affim^tiy^^J^ 
should  not  then  be  tempted  to  incur  the  certain  hazard^  .^ 
the  sake^  not  of  doing  a  good,  but  <^  curing  <«n  unaigbtline^ 
at  an  anonudy.    Prove  to  me,  that  neither-  tl^  RooHa%C|i^ 
iholic  nor  the  State  ^dfftr  any  detriment  firoro  tbe.lav«;nf>iff , 
in  being;  and  it  is  not  their  mere  har^  soundv  or  tbe^K 
mere  deformity  in  the  page  of  our  Statute  Bopk,  t}u^ 
should  induce  me  to  urge  their  repeal,  against  the  fecliifgi'f 
of  many  worthy  and  excellent,  mep.  ■.  Prove  to  me  that.t)>|| . 
dissenters  do  prae^eally  suS^. great  inconvenience  and;-if|f 
justice,  and  it  is  not  the  ta&re  name  of  the  Test  Ap^  thg^ 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  their  relief.    But  I  wquld  npft 
wantonly  offend  even  the  pnejudioes*  of  the  ChniK:h;r  /nov 
would  I  wish  the  great  practical  good  which  I  thiik  I  maf 
obtain,  for  the  sake  of  doing:€(very  thing  upon  system,   .Xii>; 
mitatioD,' exception,  ifualificatiim,  compromise,  an?»notp|cUr 
liar  to  this  Inifiiness;  they  enter  into  all  ther  business  ,fff, 
human  life,  they  contml  and  modify,  all  human  transacticm; 
To  do  the  greatest  posnble  good  with  the  least  ppssijbla 
harm  is,  after  alt  our  endeavours^  the.  nearest  approach  that 
we  can  hope  to  make  towards  perfection.    Let  us,  thofsdSpn^ 
go  into  the  Committee,  with  a  sincere  disposition  to  do  aU  ^ 
ou*  power  to  conciliate  our  Catholic  feUow-sulyects^  w|th* 
ott  sacrifidi^  to  their  interest,  the  interest  of  other  portion^ 
of  the  community  ^  with  a  view  not  to-partial;  kindness,,.tiu4 
to  public  good.    It  would  be,  indeed,  quite  .visionaryrtp 
eqieet,  that  we  should  meet-with  no  obstruction  in. pur- 
pMgress,'  fi^m  feelings  in  various  quarters  which  cannotp^, 
perhaps,   be   entirely  satisfied,  from  conflicting  opinions 
which  can  neither  be  wholly  admitted^  nor  wholly  set  asidef 
We  most  do  the  best  we  can ;  and  I  have  little  fear  of  any . 
serious  impediment  £pom  diffisrences  upon  detail,,  provide^ 
the  vote  of  this  night  shall  establish  the  general  principle  o£ 
tho  measti9:ie.'' 

-  Use  BiH  for  amending  the  Com  Laws,  which  was  in^ 
troduQsdbyMr.  C«nnipg|th<Hi£^  ks^porao^  weregro?. 


ou^^i^iiL  whj^pb  Jthe  oppqfati<m,  to,  thq.inew  /id^nj^icifMlfff 

I^^^,^«if  1^  a  .very  jiidkw»idy  adected  fm^tis  ^.^f^ff 
nment  to  try  the  ascendancy  j(£  party^rr^fori^^^fm^f)^ 
ittyopularityvwhu^^mua^  everi  ^rttpid  an  opppijiyyw\i  ftyj^ 
^^pe.Di^g  .of  that  OQminodily  wbkh  fw^ni)^  ^h€(,|^ 
pj^lli)gi^  ^f  the.  peajde's  au^eiwio^  ^.iijijif^iytfn 
i^,,wtij:ed  weie,  in  |Jain  coofistency^  no.^l^^HH^ 
^l^lj^ofi^  who  remained,  to  de&nd  a  nieai^^^,.]^^^  y^ffi 
hi^ffl^f^  the  joint, autl^rity/ of  jtx^UhMlflCkM 

^t^j^jy)ipj8tyrg»  maceov«fr»  aupported  U  unta4|M».pw^ 
^^.r|p|(M3e^      and  the^on  m^w^idispgf^.tfh^jffi^^ 

exencias  theacuteneas  of  itaduoemmeBt  in  t\£i»o4*^ntp  i^rfg^tii 
wj}|c^,3fere  wliplly  imperceptible  to  l^ef^  saj^^.p^fsm^M 
tjJ5|f^  ji^ap^^ty,  of,  C^Wnet  iWuub^;^^  ^m  ?W«I^ 

Iji^^fl^ujy  to  bp  pba^rvairt  ^ndqri^  XHVbiWPMfMfA 
^^fpgi^Ded  ;to  the  H(Wi«e  of  Lorda,  wd  w^i^  ^Wi^ ^[W 
allied  misconception  of  a  note  of  Mr^^l^upklf^WilVr)^ 
I^e  .,qf  WeUi^gtoa.:  The  errpneous  joppie^i^t  #pcii 
w^  si^ppos^  to  have  been  .made  on  the  nnad  of^  th^t  I)n4|9 
of  Wdjingtqn,  wag  explained  by  a  subsequent  anA  Iu%{a0ib 
p(i|Ojafoiy,.note  of  Mn  Huakisson.  The  appcmW^  .wm 
nev^aiSthj^bss,  peraev^ared  in— tao  amendment^  whi^h  <de$pa(tf|i 
tbe^prmdple.gi  the  meaaure,  was  moved  and,oarried;in^tilwii 
Hp^.of  LocdM.hy  hia  grace^  and  acoording^  thit'CJom^. 
BillyJjQi  which  the  countryihad  been  taught  to  loak,ff)|qip9M^ 
i«f^,s9,iyiaiphan:mlyvfo^^  .    .i^:.rf  ,Jf^s, 

.jtp^tiiy?  .J^LQute  of,.qpjninopai  3lr..  Canning  hoMbhlW^^ 
p^fff^,,^i^eng^  hia.advmsries,  ,faa»t>in  .:vaiR,i4f9^ji|»w^ 
fWwjBgd.fwme;  ,8^^^  piopppition  on  .wt4chrjthi;,a^iM}M^ 
P^^Jjaineijit;  Wi^;^  wequivpcally  pi?KmouBce(l,..MItt«H^. 


RIGHT  iMl7.  Weftiaife^^KNINO.  M 

wmwmhaS-ibrexSfeSMwmh^    ~ 

9onr*iB&y  ieuufT"tne  'teixmpttt '  xor  ever'aB  tinnitteMsry  W 
Vm,  <>«>^tiU»t  'tie'  denied;  1i6Wrer/'tiiirt'tb(>'«pi^tMa^^ 


My,  personal  nMoitr,-  ^MisytA  tbifntb  IiSiiJtk  'W '  ioble^'tf' 
lifti  Imiii  iiiiiiliiil  <nir  •  '■    '  *  '•^-  iiif'iMff'iifih  Viiiii -jf ■'j.iALt-„i.iJ '-t'l- 

inPf^BUIWUU""  UMi  WpeTHCOS  uT  JHUUIUallO  OF  HUVIOuB  UKiu, 

<iW^«at«ieff'gn  'VxMncBtt!  ^Mftld^lbty  «>lU«l'^^ed^Ue^l 
dtftflr<Mti'^^'#toiM»«1ii<:di>fti9<l>7>'ft^eM'W9ati^dr' 

nMft.  '-'Aitf  Vlr^teirt'ttibiiiApiJff^liW'Yb  £i!tftia^  bpBi ' 

vol.  1.  M 


ti&rMMhgtti;  iiX4  Ate  taiatiMB  itae  i«|m%  A^sHifojtag 
tfiii 'springs  of  life.* 

' '  Hie  last  political  act  of  which  Mr.  Canning  was  Ijiedrief 
pitnnotei'^  was  tte  treaty  of  London,  ngned  on  the  0th  of 
JSlAf,  odmlnmng  England,  France,  and  Russia,  in  a  detect 
ttonatioh  to  protect  the  tmni^  down  Christians  of  Greece 
from  the  merciless  oppression  of  the  Ottoman  power  {--^ah 
act  worthy  the  desceodiiig  glorf  of  '<  that  briUiant  luvdittiry, 
srhich,  whether  its  dawn  was  clouded,  or  its  meridian  splett- 
dour  obecuired,  had  hdd  a  eoune  glorious  for  the  eountty, 
wd  worthy  4o  caU  forth  its  admirStion  and  gratitude.** 
^'  '1%is  Ess^  now  approaches  theead  period  of  the  dose^iof 
Mr.  Canning^s  life.  ^  lively  curiosity  generally  prevails  to 
kMyr  soMediing  of  the  last  moments  of  great  men  ;--a  curio- 
ifcywUdh  may  be  presumed  to  arise  from  a  natural  amaetf 
to  ascertain  how  persons,  whom  we  readily  admit  to  be  o^ 
sliperiors  in  intellecCual  endowments,  pass  thcougfa  a  scene 
iik  which  we  all  in  torn  will  be  called  to  act  ou^  part  Yety 
little  of  interesting  information  can  be  communicated  upoi| 
this  subject,  as  relates  to  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Canning^c 
tpr  bis  last  illness  set  in  from  its  commencement  with  suieh 
severity  and  acuteness  as  to  overpower  the  vigour  of  las  un- 
derstamding.  For  several  months  previous  to  his  death;  liis 
fine  countenance  was  dcklied  over  with  a  paffid  hue,  and 
Us  fine  form  was  bent  as  if  nnd^r  premature  age. 

The  subjoined  narrative  of  t&e  aroumstaaces  tif  his  4eith 
may  be  regarded  as  accurate  and  authentic. 
'    On  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  July,  Mr.  Camiing  went  to 
Wfmbledon  to  a  Cabinet  dinaer,  at  Hie  Loid  ChanceBorV^ 

^'Mr.  ClU^sioDe,  in  ft  ipeedi  ielivered  at  Liverpool,  ax|ltiMlSd 
Ms  dpfatiott  that  ibe  desth  of  Mr.  ^CMMaag  had  teen  acgslwinsa  bt 
IhiS  siudetifls  wlHi^  hemt  (liapp  alfcsr  acosfiliag  ^le  PrsaiisKihip.  la 
^fmefijMrefim^  f^idu^  by  Af r.  .C^apvi^  f9g^  ^  p»jk M^mhf 
,Wf?sMt,^  foll9Ws*-'^]M[y  occ^^patioDs  for  the  tw^nty-fyvr  hpar^ 
ai^e^^^d  bave  been,  for  .th^  last  two  moq.thsy  more  almost  tban 
eitiier  the  compass  of  tdat  time,  or  my  physical  8treDgtll"li'  iide- 
'tiu'afe'to.^'     ■   ■  ■"  '"  '■    ■        '■  f'     '■'■' 
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some  time  under  a  tree  in  the  open  air.  ^k^  p^t*  liMy.,k^ 
,qfilKip^^^p»(JL,(^  a  fiii^  t^ng  of  ifreiunaligipi,  biH  it  vm  iK>t 
';yLUi|||e,j(9Uowiiig  Sa;ti]];day,  dmt  itbecame  90 8erioiM.4^  to 
iip^fjfie  hivfi  keep  H»  bed*  JE[e  .wa9  caofined  there  |gr  nw^J 
i^  ;v^^  )i^  on  S>riday.,  the^SOtb,  ^^as  suffici^DUy  recpvcviad 
,(f>.J)e«^nat4«d.^^!  go  to,  tl|e  Duke  .of  Devonabire>i>,viU»,ft 
9J9f|f^H»)WJbicb  t^  d^  b|u]  lent  to  him  for  ohapge.  pf 
jfHf^r  Srpopi  th^  tim^  ^  the  1st  of  Avgiut,  tliaugh  he  w»h 
f^  /«y¥High  U^  come  occa^v^iaUy  jtp  hit  r^sidepc^.  in  I^- 
don,  and  to  ride  out,  yet  he  made  little  progress  toiwocb 
mpc^ary^:  Qfi  th%  SOth  of  ;^uly  be  p^id  his  hist  visit  to  His 
)Cigf)Nt^  aiid  on.  the  SUt,  h?  came,  for  the  last  tinie^;to 
tQ^p»  find  fr^nsactpd  harness  (or  a  few  hours  vith  B^^p$X 
cfi^^ifd  g^ti^ei^gien.  On  bis  return  to  Chiswick  thait  ;^eniflg, 
l^dig^  ip.c<wpiMBy  with  some  friends^  «nd  reidred  esarly  $p 
l^bi^Jtpffi  whidi  hfe.  wa^  destii^ed  f^f^  again  to  pse. 
Qn.'the;^  and  3rd  he  was  m  very  cheerful  spirits,^  m^  .0^ 
th^.^ye^WSiOf  the  h^tt^  4ay  he  inmsacted  bMfiness  lyjth 
^Xi,  rja«fries  for  tbx^  hpm^  Jt  was  ,al?wt  jtwo  hpprs  nftesr 
•t^  gfiytl^aj^i  hfd^l^t  hipi^  tba^  jbe  yas  m^  w^h  ^crH- 
q^tfo^pfgi^l.ip  the  side,  ^ftrhich  g«ye  th^  first.  ^rJifcit^  jijodi* 
.1^91^  V)  -those  around  ^  of  his  alanning  opppiditipff. 
'Puro  \^9wc% af^war^s  the  mescal- gc^^ftleme^ti  fvniv^^vnd Jie 
wasl^edbg^y,  £!ji;om  th^  tinie  tiUbis /death his. a^Ci^ 
;ii|^ 'y^sj:i^  ^t^  £ew  intermissions,  ^  apute,  that  h^  loi^dd 
hardly  be  said  to  jbfe  in  the  full  poss^oii  fd  }m  Ucyi- 
tjetr  lie  39R»^  iioi^i}ever,  |it  tiin^es^ ,  tolerably,  jif  mt  entir^y 
9pJ|j^cted.;5ap4  ^t  thq^  tioieib  as  Wjsllas  iqhis  wmderiogs»  tie 
ejcpressed  copcerni^  the  inconvenience  which  his  iJObess  might 
flOBUi^  tf>  ^.hi4finesspf  Govermnent,  aad  gave  freqM^nt 
i{4iwtiwi^ib^  S^  w4  C^^mptry  amwusly  ooqupi/ed^ 
4hou^bts^  ^On  Iha  &uiday  jbrfoiyhwi  death,  he  remcmberad 
tit  4^i  atld  exprepfed  a  wish  that  his  duughter  slUnM  Mail 
]5i'ayerS*  to  him — (a  duty  which  he  himself,  In  his  busfelft^ 
n^fjp^^  to  perform  to Jhis  whole  hoad^lnild, 

whenever  he  was  prevented  Arom  going  to  church  :J7-<l>^;^y.fi 
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hfk  miaiies  lAcr  hp  had  exprcwed  this^wMl,  the  ^aln,  wbiek 
hid  fisr  m  ttne  pvtiallT  aabrided,  returned  frith  great ^iol^nce, 
and  with  k  iHuiagJ  Kkewise  the  wanderings  of  his  tnind.  Ifl 
of  the  erenii^cif  this  day,  on  some  i^ltgioM 
hcinp  BHide  by  one  of  the  attendants,  he  d^ 
^\m  hope  of  sal^atioi^ through  the  merits  of  his 
\  Christ.*  ITie  two  last  days,  his  strength 
inished  in  like  proportionv  and,  htfving 
» for  some  hours,  he  breiEithed  his  last,  without 
.  a  Ktde  befbre  four  o^dock  on  the  moming^of 'th^ 

-  *n»  tefily  whieh  Mr.  Caiming  has  left  to  dcfdore  a 
» YBt  whifh  their  ^sorrows  share  the  synipathy  of  th^imtkm, 
rcf  Ms  widbw,*  to  whom  he  had  been  united  in  moett 
aRcCknaie  endeanmait  fcr  twenty^eight  years  (  a  daugfatef, 
Id  the  MaiqilSs  of  Clanrlearde  in  1825'r  imd  t#^ 
,  obea  eopwKirtidcr  in  the  navy,  and  the  other  a'stndeni 

The  fneral  obsequies  of  Mr;  Canning,' which  todc  |)Iaibe 
ctt  the  IM  of  August,  Were  assimilated  to^  tho^e  of  a 
prttate  pnllMMii.  As  tlie' writer  of  this  Essay  had  tine 
«mnAil  comoialion  to'  be  present  on  this  oceasion,  he  will 
ttiiB«rih<  hers  (with  suck  trivial  alterations  as  the  dif* 
ftffttl  Mimts  of  the  present  publication  may  suggest  to  hiM 
10  b^  milable)  what  he  hais  elsewhere  written,  when  the  itn* 
pwwioil  of  this  sad  ceremcmial  was  fresh  upon  his  mind 

The  day  was  peculiarly  unfavourable,  yet  the  crtywd  of 
|Mi%MHk  anxioiis  to  denMinstrate  their  respect  for  the 
uifmcsy  of  the  departed  Statesman,  was  immense.  The 
fUMls  leodiiy  fttm  Dowmng  Street,  from  the  late  re- 
jiMffite  «f  Mr.  Canning,  were  thronged  by  a  dense  asaem^ 
bhge  «f  pctaons  habited  suitably  to  the  melancholy  occa- 
sion. At  one  oVdock  the  Ameral  procession  departed  from 
Dciwttinfr  Slnet    The  hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and 

^  Mrt.  Cuaniiif  Ktt  been  recently  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Vitroaatfta  Ctaaiaf . 
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pK^t«A&d,hy  a  mMshali  tmile^.and  piusiiiVonl^iiii^n^l^- 
Jowied  bjn  june-mouiming:  coaches,  each.«dra|iK^rby.t{qMr 
Jhorsesi;.  the  private 'Carriages  o£  the  Calmet^ministei^Bir  pUKl 
li^irienda  of  the  deceaasdt  Premie .  closed'  the  4^ieg^ 
Mt*  dhaileaCaiming)  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  qi  ag^^lrili 
fbft  chief  mourner.  Their  Royal 'Highnesses  the  Dukef  ^fif 
.Clar^ieejuid Sussex  attended  topay  their lastdnark^ofiopi^i^ 
ful.i^pect  to  the  miiMster^  The.Ci^m^  iniip«dtei%  7rh# 
prii^pally  occupied  the. mourning  coaches,. also att^nd^ap 
imumera^with  4he  excq>tioa  of  his  attached  fricxidiD^^ 
Huskisson,  who  was  absent  at  the  time  in  a  distanV  Plirt)i9f 
tfie.oixiitineiit,  and  Lord  Harrowby^^wha  was  in  J^^yoi^^lbi'^ 
apdi  senfcm.applpgyJEbr  his  absence* ,  .TheB^)er,im(mrjBim 
]Hrere,  . the  >  JRIarquia  of  rCknricaide,  €apliin  .Iittnny>f^|^ 
StapfetQH  (Mr.  Owning'*  private^8ecretiu^y),,  ^^ 
Dev(9)4iire^  the  Marquis  lof  Cpnyngbaai^  Lord^  Spal(»^ 
J^fOfd  Morl^»  X-ord  Howusd  de  W4ld<^  X^cd^Qe^^ 
Bentinck,  Mr.  Planta,  Mr.  Denison,  Mr.  Backho\49Ch.)SfUr 
H4  Tiemey^  Dr.  Holland,  and  the  other  ja^ical  i^nendiints 
of  Mr., Canning.  The  j^inend. train :W^;Te<^viii  11^  the  efs^ 
t^m^  #0  the  Abbey:by  I>r.  Jrdan4  the  ^aap  .of  Wi^ 
spinster;  a  numerous  body  of  political  and  private  ft?i¥ffd% 
ifbp  wcve  provided  with  tickets,  formed  intp  tvQ>lij;ifs,^y!gpg 
the  great  aisle^  through  which  the  pro^e^sion^^  pa^^  9^4^ 
way  to  the  north  transept.  As  soon  as  diaprpoe^^^  ;ceaqh^ 
the^^aceafaepuUure,,the  For^^ainbassad(»,«tlie  fP^hu^ 
ministers,  and.other  mourners,  formed  a,  <;ii:»le,i9cu^dlthe 
<^n^  whilst  the  Beverend  Dean.  <A  Westminster  re^d^ioob 
pfK^vely , the  burial  seryice.        »  ,t    ,..„ 

.rlt.nNIs  1^  truly  affecting  spectacle  Iq  w^tch  a^d  wjitness,^ 
d9fq^<p«K^Q99fioa  of  sarrow,  which,  waa^a^ledw  ^e..c9Wb 
tenancen.ffCf^t  who  encompivwed  the,,giave  at.  this  f;nna;ai^ 
^.mournful  interest  In  was  not.<<) the  mockery  of/woe %rf 
kiwasnot  the  outiMu-d  ^xpresskm  Df.ufifelttregiietrTr^i  way 
not  an  ostentatious  grief; — ^butthe  most  noble,  and  the  most 
tt^im^ble  men  in  theland,  were  seen  marshalled  in  upafl^^pted 


L  fllkA  ftM^^^J  ^-i»^»^^— .^'-^tiilfii  a^ii*A' 

t  nift  lUUiUU  reniallMrOl  CIW  IIKilC 

dines.    The  moumen^hic 

I  kideMl#aIl  (with 

*  jamei  ih  tbe  pi«MM#n,  were 

I  m  iencely  dneaioii^^die  nu- 

die  flhiserious  (kociuMfa'waa  not 

:  reooBectioii  of  rdatniship, 

qrwMiirtheiiflipUrt«h««Blir«  "Shett 
tit  whid^^totlisejreof  astrCDger^  wonUk 
MMrof  Aitti^ty  empife  was  iwwtoMk. 
The  grealMt  and  di^^est  in  ihelattd 
U  ktildKj  m&ami  U>  hateaffiiopriatdy  diverted 
i  ^  ll»  altribntei  aad  appearaacei^  of  tmk  ^md 
tat  the  time,  oadiatiiKgusshed  fitmi 
Tbe  vault  iorwUeh  Mr^  Gaaw^Uei 
[  m  bamly  gaOkimA  Sot  the  oofio*.  It  it 
I  iMCkig,  in  liveildtir  iwQ  Ibil  a&dl  a  bal^aod  ak 
fc^jlfc  mwiU  MJuHl  Thettte  homqnetinthaasiahtraiK 
^  lit  n^iiw^  at  the  loot  of  tke  giam  of  Mr.  i!lU,  floii 
dbA*  i^adhrsiliaraled  by  a  ai%ht  partkiicm 


left  die  Abbey  in  neahdy  the  saiorordbr 
I  ll  haii  abMnredl  on  djtftering  it»  If  tliere  waa  any  ap» 
.  fwrthy  af  notice,  it  was  only  discoverable  in  the 
las  of  grief  depicted  in  the  ^ountenaneas 
af^hM»^«baoQttipoasdit  The  bearts  of  the  thronged  aa* 
imM^Pv  t^^  within  and  widout  die  Abbeys  best  aa  though 
^hMt  ^M^  the  heart  of  an  individnal  man;i^*ali  who  had 
^Mi  «Mmd  Co  the  acqnaintanoe  of  Mr.  Guming,  grieved 
||»aai^  itho^  fat  hb  soaial  habits  and  xnteroonrse  witb  tba 
VmML  waa  fbnh,  generous,  and  conciliating  ;^:-tho8e  ato 
^Nl^  aiwittad  to  his  closer  intimacies,  mourned  lum  who 
iMi  tMT  finmd  a  firm,  attadied,  and  devoted  fiiefeai;-^^e 
«lMA«n  of  hisfiMnily  grieved  6x  the  man  who  waa  endeared 
m  Mi  diBMtie  cirde  by  the  duties  and  attaduaente  of  a 
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**  ifcaiegmmi  '■  'jret  ftieiid  to  Ihmtfay  of  lool  fandgrey  -     vifurn 
.  In-actioiiiaithfu]^  a»4 i«  lioiifliir  ^knr)  .  . '      i.;  ::.:,. 

Wlu»lurokenoproiiute---«ervedpp|^riva^/^fidf,  ^    .,,{{(,,. 
Who  g|uti-d  vio.titki  afid  wl^o  Ipst  90  firiend^      r 
BnnoUed  by  himself.''—  ^^       'f    >iyi 

'        ■■':•••.■•)•: 

He  has  now  passed  fiEolii  this  emMy  WQBe^taditfttaioivbS 

tolhil  v^^  fl^iihdfe',  hi  iMiioh  A«  gi^sl  HMtM  te  htmunilaf- 

fairs  are»  sai  tt  t^ei^,^  <*  a^odated  hi  «  #(n<ld  6f  flt^owB^^ 

and  fton  wlwBce  they  look  down,  as  from  an  einiames^! 

shedduig  the  lif/tit<d  their  example  and  their  wisdom  for  the 

guidaMe  and  oonsobiAoD  ef  vnmkkids    Vain  and  anarailing 

as  tributes  of  this  idnd  nlsy  be  to  the  dead^  yieX  it  is  a 

mehnoholy  gratifl<&ui<mof  the  best  of  oiir  Mixh^  to  record 

*  dienMtitsandtlievfarttiesofUiosew&odeseiiVd'aUbo^ 

/  .  eitimation  in  their  own  age^  and  an=  honoured  reoMBibrance 

y/  in  the  next.    01  that  order  of  our  specif*  'Whos^  actionli 

^'     ^ghe  the  wot^  assmfaneife  6l  k  mhi^  -mik  Mif.  Cannii^. 

Had  hb  life  Med  piotraiet^  tdtf  lMg»  'speaiy  e^en  imdl  he 

had  witness^  the  realization  df  all  the  sc^ienies  of^  that  po^ 

licy,  tlie  shiboleth  of  whidi,  he  declared  to  be  British  honour 

and  British  interM,  he  eotdd  not  hsrve  gathered  to  himself 

aricherhanreM^of  miowb,  thto  thttti^kkii  ^untmMed  him 

,  at  the  cit^  of  a  life,  wfdc^,  like  iSM  6f  Agrfcbla;  united  in 

I  one  tribute  of  imiversal  sorrow,  the  griefs  of  his  familj^of 

I  1&  friends,  of  his  country,  atid  of  the  world.    ^^Ftnis  '^Jtat 

]  nobis  iuciftasusj  amicis  MHiSf  eHrdneis  eHdm  igmdUpie 

mmsfnecmrA^fitHJ'^ 

TheMkywinglMaiitiful  poetieal  effumn  (written  en  die 
mMskig'  of  Mr.  Gienni^'s  {uneM>,'ili'  ftom  the  pen  of  Msfi 

**  von  omf  HT  nenf AK.'* 
Farbw^n,  htifgM  HfMl  t  M^^kMt  of  th*  bright  f 
OoiiccBtrtt^  fttafl^  or  iirfertecliMr  tight  T 

•  Taeifiu  Vita  Agricdoe,  cap.  43 


Ok  VHB  -III :'.';: 

'«k^.  .  .^ai^  mt%k^  AOil  sport,  enliveiuDgseuse^ 
»«»  VM^i^k  ,Nw€nr«  vi«l  efoquence. 
-^  ^t vm^Y^fM^  WKdmblc  and  great ; 
.^Htok*«j«aa4  BiK  ■»  ui  thi*  states 

^    raif ^^t^M^^^  feme  than  tell 

Farewell!  Farewell  I 


I  f  whose  elastic  mind 
i  ihy  «PB>try»  yet  embraced  maokind; 
•i  ^  miMl  appalling  storms,  when  power 
, :«»  wnk  world,  wast  equal  to  the  hour. 
I  ^iT  measured  liberty,  whence  springs 
•%^  LLttial  strength  of  people  and  of  kings, 
|>^Ti^^,  like  CHATHAM'S  patriot  task,  to  wield 
11^  j<gflK>  AMroe»  yet  be  the  monarch's  shield. 
^1^  m^k§i!-^or  both  the  worlds  shall  tell 
t^ lpilfe»ry  in  theirs.     Farewell!  Farewell! 


,  dear  Friend !  in  all  relations  dear, 
1^  ^  wt  knr€;  or  honour,  t>r  revere ; 
j^kttiband,  father,  master,  patron,  friend; 
WkatTificd  grief  and  gratitude  we  blend  I 
yg^  ute  beheld,  when  pain's  convulsive  start 
Dbtnrb'd  the  lirame,  it  could  not  change  the  heart ; 
We^whoae  deep  pangs  to  soften  and  console. 
Were  the  bat  eibrts  of  thy  flying  soul. 
AW  wMigf  Isal/-— <mr  faith  and  feelings  tell 
That  we  shall  meet  again.    Farewell!  Farewell!* 

Thus  has  the  tomb  cloaed  upon  all  that  remained  of  one^ 
vhoae  intelligence  was  the  brightest — whose  voice  was  the 

•  Shortly  after  the  death  of  IVf  r.  Canning,  the  following  annohnce- 
ment  of  a  subscription  fbr  erecting  a  monument  in  honour  of 
his  memory,  appeared  in  the  public  journals.  The  snbscriptioD  has 
already  reached  9,0001. 

^The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  names  are  undersigned, 
desiring  to  testify  their  proft>und  regret  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Canning, 
their  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  their  respect  and  regard  Ibr  his 
memory,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  like  sentiments  pre- 
rail  generally  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  have  undertaken  to 
superintend  the  opening  of  a  subscription  for  erecting  a  i 
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mofit dbquent  l^tetfi^itlMb'bltel^  irid^'kbodtHirffMrtiaUy «^ 
the  palaces  of  the  grei^  and  the  cottages  of  the  ppor ;  but 
there  are  occa^dons  when  it  wpvdd  sioem  tl^e  gravq  had  chosen 
its  victim  in  thq  jughjestplacc^an^iA  t^f;hoiur.af.m«t  au^^^ 
cious  promise — as  if  to  command  mow  implicatiylbe  homage 
of  mankind.  MVi  Caffining  died  whence  bad  ttached  bis 
meridian  elevntbn — without  yet  shhiing  forth'  ih  inendian 
lustre — ^whilst  the  ^es  and  hopes  of  his-ooioi^^jaid  of  the 
world,  wew directed  Uh him.  In  spite  ^the  idubtanc;^  of 
men  to  be  just  td  the  Kymg,  and  espedidty  to  Kv^  states^ 
men,  it  was  Mr.  Canning^s  fortmi<e|  in  his  life,  to  **yi^  golden 

to  his  meuufn.    To  ttiis  teipnitimtion^  ^6^^^  f^ing  ^j 

invite  the  liict  df all  cfiURiei  ofjtUi  tti^tjr'i  iRKr[^t8.       ' 

«They  prb|io^  'ft  i^  cbiiiteebcjtaient  of  the-ebsuiag^setiion  oi 
Parlianenty  to  solHcd  a  gibml  tteetflig  of  the  iiubfcribersy  for  thct 
pnrpote  of  adoplt^igiip^  mspwnres  as  4hU1  be  thea  tboygfat  most 
ezpedieat,  and  of  afipaioting  a  cominittee  to  ci^ry  ioto, effect  th« 
commoD  ol^ect*     ^^    , 


AMQhmUUt 

ComrvoVASi, 
DBTovaniBB, 

DUWDAS, 
GODKBICII, 

GOWBE, 

Gkehtillb, 

HJlRROWBY, 

Lansdowne, 

IMBEDS, 
X«YB;DaOBST« 

POETLANDy 

Sanoojv, 

STAFFOBn, 

Wbllbslby,  * 
Whabhclifpb, 
.  Taos.  IXtkb  JkoLANi^ 

TllO«.BABIIi€^ 


GBO.  COOKBUBB, 

O.  Abbbcbombib  RoBtfif  son, 

J.  aCABLBTT,  •         •'    ^' 
OBO.  WAABBUVm,    '^' 
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'  It  irete  idk  16  ^Mtolaie  lijpaii.  whal  i0o^  hw0  beefit  hiid 
hd  fiied»  M»  cire^  as  »  dOrtMBuln.  Hispotidoavmitfyiiig 
ittDd  amttfafufig ;  fak  jfMlpMA  periloiil  md  maffoAomtl:'^ 
but  if  the  8liat^  of  'Bughndi  and  t)Mi  world,  demanded  « 
iiteBter-ti|)frit  in  the  Britirii  iHinbaer,  Mr.  Canning  ifala  a 
aUMetJ^^t  l4itttrre,  atld  th«  hufyplett  di*d{^e,'  'YM, 
fbhtt^hfatftoth^iidtditit^ctf  Afx^  Bift 

hikd  in  him  that  wkkSh  obuMI  sttsiam  its  greatness  aiid  ^if 
in  the  scale  pf  nations,  and  wield  its  energies  in  an  emer- 
gency of  novelty,  or  dangar.  It  has  beeo  observed  of  him^ 
and  he  aivowed,  that  British  interests  w&e  Ibe  Polar  star  of 
his  pblioy  ^  but  th<^  interests  of  his  country  swayed  him  in  a 
Mtos^  charAoCerifl^d  of  our  adimAlstrative  gcsiiiur  at  the  beft 
toiods  of  out  MttoryMft  ai  sen^  remarked  by  judghig 
foreigners  as  o^e  of  our  happiest  natbiud  tndtf,  and  th& 
mainspring  of  our  national  power.  A  patiiot  minister^-^ 
his  views  were  gen^tooe  and  comprehensive  ad  Che'  station 
of  his  mind  was  etalfed. — fie  would  secure  6t  tafeft  the 
power  and  glory  of  his  country  by  that  maxim,  w&ich,,if 
not  always  acted  on^  was  always  professed  by  the  most 
powerful  free  pecujpie  of  antiquity  <<  to  protect  the  oppressed 
and  rebuke  the  proud.*^  He  would  maintain  Ae  rank  and 
authority  of  England  amotfg  nations  by  cultivatihg  sym* 
pathy  abroad  with  elements  and  principles'  of  the  most 
generous  order. 

The  part  taken  by  hiin  agpdnst  the  French  Revolution,  in 
the  ardoiu:  of  ycMh  and  frtehness  of  hb  dassioal  assodaSiGOs^ 
may  be  supposed  a  contradieti(m,  and  has  been  so  fegMded  by 
some.  But  he  reached  the  summit  of  popular  favtuit,  sMd  his 
fame,  without  disavowing  one  act  of  his  public  Kfe^  in  an  age 
of  recantations  and  apostacies^-opinion,  there^ir^  tniist  have 
vindicated  him.  And  agi^,  at  what  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion did  he  BUfXt  in  politiod?  Not  i»  1787,  when  .the  spec- 
tacle of  the  French  people,  and  First  JNationatAaserably  was 


covered  France  with  dutigeons,  scaffolds,  and  proscriptitMinc' 
I 'Nofie^  tooiF^  tfcati'  Mf.  CsnUifeg  idemifi^  BtJtafth  ittteiMbt^ 
i^k  BrfliisbfatAMmr/  'He  b«j  the  smie  Idj^  Milsdcft  fo«^ 
tioAd' hORcM  to  s'MatesnMity  'iHiich  Iha  A>  conitaikitly  ptDf n 
(^  pe^Mial  hon^y^fr  ds  a  gentleMoA.    Wasth^^eft^^'wlid 

I,,*  A  ^noliUtion  from  Cicero  Mjamy  be  penlit|ted  here,  io  prixwe  t&e 
cc^Bcidence  of  sentamefi^  between  Mr.  Caoning  (voK  i.  p.  278)  and 
the  Roman  statesman  and  orator — ^iti  application  is  obvions. 

*']^c  om^fa  hjmia  in  coniraria  fere  convertimtur,  maximeque  in 
relnte  |>d1itid8  ^renit :  Ahniacttte  ilf a  iibertejtf  ef  p6pv^n  e%  ftffvtltis  (£ 
^MnakmHrHtSimwkiMHi  Ri^  exliacMULitliairb«rtatfet)rr«Atkini 
ftgaitiir»;et  111a  h^vigtimwm  eft  diirjttimai#etf Hni^  1«  hoc  'ewM 
papuio  ii^demito  Tel  pptjus  jnnnanr  ddigitnr  eikiiiis  piervnfqde 
4u*  contra. tllos|>rtnc^c#  adfli<^08  jam  et  depulsos  loco^inDdai^  ilH 
pmnsy  consectans  proterve  bene  ssepe  de  republica  meritot: .  oui 
q^l  prfi'ato  sunt  oppositi  timbres,  ^antiif  iifi^i^uf ,  et  ea  Confiniiantur^ 
pHi^imn  etfam  ssepf^tnf ;  pds^^Wa  iqttibtfs  |srodif^  tifdi^^ili^ 
(eitff  etffaittipMliiitf :tytonnfc;  qlMto  ii  boofc  oppTMsdhi^ 
fearmutar  ^iFillae.  •*'---X^  Ji«}it /i6«  ty  ^ijp.  xMb«?  ,  <  .  < 

..^.Exi^fesseagenerally  fall  into  opposite  e^ente^and  tliis  if  dQubly 
true  ^n  politics.  Thys  excessive. liberty  plunges  nations  and  indi- 
yicTuals  into  excessive  slavery,  fitence  the  greatest  liberty  brings 
lifMi « tytanl,  and  servitude  llie  ttfosf  Anjust'and  dp^reWve.  For  a 
/aqpii'^  #llftoiht  rMraint,  or  hither  cmthigeoiW,  dbOos^Mibf  ^'  p^^rson; 
iMTtfatf  anst -pwrl  tf  ^eMf^f  to  #ppbee  fhditnMer«d^ 
bpirt  jneiilted  and  degraded.  Thie  anuria  at  onoe  daring»  tkamohm^ 
Mid  a  wantoaperyecotor  of  those  who  have  often  been  well  desenfinji 
of  the  state.  But  as  he  is  individually  the  object  of  apprehension, 
pofoer^  is  entrusted  to  him  for  his  protection,  this  power  is  subse- 
ifheMy  pr6\ol/g^ii,  and  hd  AniCIly  becomes  icfvestieitl  witlfa^  military 
iWi*tfUum;  To  h^  brief,  he^  stands  t&rth  the  tynlikt  bf^e  t4ty  fi¥^H 
wllo ffUMd  faini to  power;  thnnld,  boweter,  Tiftnoos  Aien- noiCs tir 
pulihin  dewn,ithen  again  the  slate  revives,**  It ,  . 
;■■■■■  •■*       ■       "■       '  -I ^ 

*  The  French  Republicans. 
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dained  to  treat  it  as  the  defence  of  Egypt  luadilJldtii,  jwbi«tk 
farimigfat  have  doM^  and  argued  tbe  pi^^ 
upodk^^MA the iiatm's'bonoar had beenaUked  li waa.hk 
o^iniDn  firequ«iitfy.jeKpreMed»  that  Eogland'a  g^ceatmosadi^ 
pbipds.ii^a  good  fiMtJ^  and  characteiv^^^ 
aiidLiiaiq)}^  ahe  .miiat  be  great.  Thia  oiaauia  of  (he  iKHUideQl 
anl  graodeM  policy,  was  urged  by  him  with  all  the  eivoirgyf 
^}A^  ganiua^tltfM^  every  irtager  and  vicisaitiide  pf  thii 
war  86'  t^amorably  waged  aganst  an  lenemy  the  mofiH  p^rifQr 
fisb  ia  iiteoureea^-'the'  itUest  in  faeujtty-^^bove  aUi;  ^  >l9ip^ 
rdentless  ia  hatred  this  eountry  had  ever  knowo^op^iFJK^ 
eoofeibatiBgKin  tbeahadn^s  of  the  p3;xamid8».0a  tb».dMM( 
fibinaofEgypt^led  hit  legioiis  toviotory^  wkh  the  c;9y^lHill 
dMyiwtt^^'ther^strikiag  at  the  heart  of  England,  wd  j^ 
fb^ng  lowlier  die  mortal  blow.^  Despotism  and  tl^e^^fmit 
cf  cQiK|ne6t  are -nol  buried  |or  ever  beyomfjl  tjbe  w^ler^f^t]^ 
Bu6na{mstd  Sentt4barbMoua  pride,  mnd^  the  a^ti(p§pt 
pfi^ant.foi^pe  invoniii.quartaiH^^ierediti^  ambaUoni  i^ 
gimisi^pjgotry,  atid  the-dread  of  freedonH-^-with  Ibe  ¥aim 
glory  jof  A'inartial<people--»in<  iinother--rmay  ag  distwkt 
tfa^  peaoe,  bnd  threaten  the  independenbe  of  Eurc^,  l%i$ 
then  that  England  andEun^  ijrould  miss  the  coiiri^  99A 
t^  cKhmdla  of  »one  who  hikd,  above  all  men  livings  ;tb6 
fiariiby  to  rally  therspiritaof  the^ssldled  or  the  oppress^Elnfr 
d£iumnvho^  io  Amenta^  'A  called  a  new  world  into  emt&fm^ 
to  redress  the  balance  of  power  in  the  old^ — and,  it  ma]i  lai^ 
afldiEfd,  to  redress  the  balance  of  fireedom—^  him  whq^  in 
Portugal,  pro^  at  onoe  British  good  faith  and  fcrofhrt^ 
hinitTeho,^  a  ^ireece^  had  begunfr-^having  tiniepnly  to  \l^g^ 
•-MUei  work  flf  reaeuing,  from  a  barbanms  yob^  Hm  biitbf> 
p}ac^  of  tb)e' Muses ;-r«A>  work  worthy  the  gVH^tpf  4k{g(JP^ 
ateteimaliMarid  fifee  peoider^unls98  aU:  th^  liiugii^ldtjjllr 
thought,  generous  in  sentimisnt^  jgmo^vti'  iQ.lifis^f-and.^H^ 

•  ^  iSoMats^^ut  )i6rteT^  «iiatttt«tiitA  Ha  toi^4littf^«t^^1e- 
tei¥^*^t  iVif^U9'Unttk)m>M  aMyfena  deMi|MMte'iDftal6dr0V|r 
iaorteirS4^Anmp«r1^^r|^iajmr>ti^y4^5rjttrt4  ^  -'iijtvjyi^  tii   u.   ,T^ni 
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{Station,  ef  new  tefltMircM'tuadrcAcHheditida^^ 
ttefced  knowledge  and  tndre  ehWged  freiddHKhi^to  km  p^qd^ 
Mr  hotne.  The  Cbafiooon  herd  ift  <mwiiliii|;i  to  albw  thefeame 
Hl^viduai  more  than  one  Mkpraoaacj ;  and  |ikiddii^  medJOM 
Mty  %ometuned  avenges  itsdf '  in '  this  way  upon  (ikt  triato 
#h)<^it«ai)not  contest.  Henee  the*nedi<ktt^and[)t]neBn» 
^toCte  ii^6uld  have  it>  thai  beciause ' Mr*'  Gaming^  had' tU 
l^c^^'tb  giwem  England  hi  h'er  rdatk^t  whb'  odior  Itel^ 
Mt'^^^ecayBe'he  'waa  the  most  acoompUsbcd  oratociofiina 
<&^Mhe  ninsri  therefbre  he  utvfit  fot  the  Imbre  'labdrloua'iaid^ 
^pf^titat^  matters  of  government  and  kgidatito^^^a*  tnidJ 
jng' hidtetty,  general  oomnieroei'^aiid''finan6e*  Diaapeedv 
<Ai'thi^  Bullion'  Qaestion;  so  sagabbii»4il'9ta)ieasiiRitig^  li^ 
^Mind  td'its  prinoijrfeS)  «uid  sc^'admnrAde  «  modd^raf>  (whdi 
niiaj^  b^  called  *'  die*  eloqtienee^  <(if •  'the  ^^ubject^^  is  ^a  mifBw 
ekfrit  reply;  But  ehvioiis  m^diodity  '^did<  mHicemplaoea^ 
AiAAeBR  should  be  farther' toldi — fimt^  (jhatamon'of  geniiiir 
^ie^  even  this  class  of  sabjecls  nidre'  ebrre^tly^  'beeaii«^  hkk 
^ws'them  as  part  ct  a  fty9Mn'^TiA''fMm  a^ 
tiiat  the  great  (hfference  between  talent  aid  ^meffiocoity  inf 
tfaiCt  the  one  can  talce  in  by  a  coup'digU^  what  tfaeddm^ 
abiikl  net  comprehend  in  the  longest  life  of  ^oddkigr'Stad' 

'^A  certain  frankness  atid  fearlessness  of  spirit^  #hid[ 
ipaxnei  the  common-place' traditions  of  vidgar  'wisdom*<-*j 
#hieh  never  depreciated  danger,  or  the  enemy,  was  cons^icu^  * 
oiis  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Canning  as  a  statesnajl.'  ^There 
ii9  in  his  speech  on  the  Army  Estimates,  in  1S08,  a  strikiBg 
iHManoe— and  so  eloquent,  that,  even  in  tlus  sketch  of  hia* 
<diaracter,  it  must  be  introduced  entire : —  > 

t^M  know  not  a  more  solemn  or  important  duty  ^t.a 
member  of  Paiiiament  can  have  to  discharge^  than  by  giv- 
ing, at  fit  seasons,  a  ffee*6pinfam  upon'  the  t^usfiotei^'anl 
qualities  of  public  men.    Away  with  the  cant  of  *  measures^' 
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the  horsee  that  draw  the  chariot  along !  No,  Sir,  if  the  con^ 
p^riaon  muat  be  made,  if  the  distmctton  must  be  takaa,  men 
are  ^frery  thk^j  measurea  comparativdy  Dodiing.  I  afieaki 
8ij^<7f  times  ^difficaltj  and  danger;  of  times  when  sjstenM 
aKe  shii^en,  when  preaedents  aad  general  roles  of  «Hidwi 
fril.  Thai  it  is,  that  not  to  this  or  that  meaan^  howeintf 
pHidendy  devised,  however  Uameless  in  exeoutkm,  bat-tKf 
iffe  tf^gy  4ad  chax^Mer  of  iadiiiduals,  a  state  must  be  JiK 
debted.foritss^vatiao.  Thenittsthatlgiigdamsxisdor&U 
in  pioportk^  wi  they  are  upheld,  not  by  weU-meant  en4ea- 
^Fioimi^Uudable  though  they- may  be),  but  by  command^y 
^vterscwing  taletnts ;  by  able  men.  And  what  is  the  nat^ire 
qt  the  tunes  fn  which  we  live?-  Look  at  France,  and  asa 
a4bat  ve  have  t6eope  with,  and  oonuder  what  has  made  ber 
|H^  she  is  ?  A  man.  You  will  tell  me  that  she  was  gre^t,- 
ai^.pcMerful,  and  fonnidable,  bdTore  the  date  of  Buoni^ 
p^ate^9  government ;  that  he  found  in  tier  great  physical  and 
moral  resources ;  that  he  had  but  to  turn  them  to  afioountl 
IVue,  and  he  <hd  ^»  Compare  the  situaticHi  in  which  he. 
^Bwaid  Frtooe  with  thatto  irhidi  he  has  raised  her.  lam  aia 
panegyrist  of  Buom^rte;  but  I  cannot  diut  my  eyes  to  the 
flupeiiority  of  lus  tidaits,  to  the  amazing  ascendant  of  his 
germia.  Tejlme  not  of  his  measures,  ai^id  his  poUoy.  It  ia 
1m#  geniub,  his  diaracter,  that  keeps  the  world  in  awe.  9^*, 
t0  meet,  to^  check,  to  <urh,  to  stand  up  against  him,  we  want 
arms  o(  the  same  kind.  I  am  far  from  objecting  to  the 
IfTge  military  establishments  which  are  proposed  to  3W1.  •  t 
vote-  fbr  them  with  all  my  heart.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
oqaii^'  widi  Buonaparte  one  great  commanding  ;i)^t  :4a 

•'ft  haa  ibeensaid  of  Mr.  Canning  tt^  he  was  ambiftiousL 
-r^aAd'hli  Wi^    But  hjsambpitiop  was 

'*  That  glorious  fkiilt  of  an^ls  and  of  gods,** 

ixjbidbL  ia  a  ;^^  j^ocious^  virt;VLe  ia  mqi.  It  waa  thei:aa>» 
hpiionQf,  thfBLAibeni^io  makel^aoountiythedficBt  of  im* 
tioparrand  be  )wu|elf  the  fyfA  of  his  coun^try.    If  the  disin- 
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genuous/irArfiimjof  party-debate  ey^  cast  i9||oiil  hbfk  mputftr 
tjfm  oi  tnicklipg  ^ippromiae,  tib^y  wepre  4t^kf»  off  fixw  Ua 
(4ulr4^itor,  <f  like  dew-drops^  frpm  fjbe  ljoii>  mane.^'  Xhe  r^ 
tixj^Tiect  of  ^  lJfemrl^a  nutf^  aaoifiee^  of  office  tp  Im  W^^ 
<^  Ulent^  and  del^caicy  of  )»pi¥HMr-^provp  his  aI9bitip^  pf 
l|igh  place  moat  disialecestiid  wd  ind^p^a^^t.  W^QM( 
the  adimtagaa  of  aobl^  birth,  ParJiaipei^Lt^ry  i^tiejDeat,  4|r 
j^fiate  (^^noe,  be  yet  ^isdaiioed. «  epufbrvuty  >wit]^  {^ 
^wH^y  paasana,  or  a  compcomise  ^th  ^  darnw^a>)QR  ipii^ 
gDiat  Fadiiai^eiHairy  propnetoprs. 

..  TbiM  e9dpwed  as  a  statesm^^  A{r.  CgimiDg  waa  tbi^ 
9«0t  oHiaum^iaate  orator  of  bis  coimtry  wd  age.  .  He  bad 
culltBratad  eloquapK^  a^  a  UberaH  arlr^witb  the  ;$^,  o(  # 
atudant— «iid  becama  QPe  of  its  claasic  iqaste^  Son^ 
ipiay  have  eKc^oiM  hm  }^  particular  quaJi^.or  poar^ni 
-H^ut  b^  poaaae^ed  fm  inggemHage  pf  et^dowmeots  .a|(^d 
^isq^itaments,  whifjb  left  mH  rivalry  at  a^  distance.  He  C9111- 
b^S^  ^  free  jnovanijHit,  apbril*  and  reality  of  Briitial) 
Farjiaaieiit^  debate,  wi$b  the  ^hoi^ate  perfep(ioa  of  ^ 
fflnm  and  li^  agora~aa4  th^  aoQ^ssary  apcQ]iipU9hj)9eHt| 
99id  graces  of  aadeoA  an4  ii)odsro  Mtmiture.  .  Chaitj^M99 
caQ  be  ^stiqaated  only  by  tradji^on  fnd  bis  ipfSect^^-rip  ^ 
abaeim  <^  all  geouine  rexaaina,  He  mu«|t:^ye  ptytffiiwe^i 
fiprypur,  fapcyj^  a  auperior  reaspiii  and  grcj^ipppffji^r  f£^; 
^  hefOKerdEie^  jBP  ^  which  b^  had  bw^elf  crea^^d^-rfin} 
lA.wfiiich  he  bad  po  rival  of  the  fif$t  rank*  Hia  tlk^^iMsifp 
^flivery  and  the  mimic  Ijlghtmng^  of  hia  ey e  .^^stqniat^  ^^1 
4rigbte^ed  country  g^otl^en  ipd  npb^e  Iprd^i  to.  .w1|Ml 
l^q^ijMi^ce  was  ^  noTelty,  and  talent  ^laFmipg.  H^  4^ 
?HM»c  appf^  W  tjifi  "  fcowping  ^iVQ^stcff "  w  the  lap^fy^y^ 
flid  his  pantomifnic  e^fhibiti^in  of  his  crutch,  ^Krpqld  ^ 
jpiiwwkwi^-jor  worse,  op  a  mpdep?^  oppp^^)[ii?i).  Foi^  wiOfi 
^e  impc^tuous  ardour  iof  lib^y,  kw^V^tyy  wd  bis.  Aapk- 
pormnentr-with  th^  muscular  Yigour  of  his  dialectics-7- 
9^aoflB  .and  unadon^cd-^would  be  the  first  orator  in  tha 
assembly  of  a  fr^  P^opk.  Pitt,  with  his  high-soui|di|)!g 
awPft^ons;,  lofty  aaxpafm^  ap4  irppospig  nfMomer^waa 
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iuptime  in  dictating  to  a  drilled  minority  or  iubsenrientt 
cciiuicilh^«iid  ia  impofiing  HIb^  authority  upoa  theoonninoA 
order  of  miodi^  Burke  has  bequeathed  the  eloqQeiioe*>9f 
hismeditationi^  Had  the  oracles  of  bis  phUo60|>by»  to pagsa 
aod  to  posterity^ — ^Buit  give  Canning  f <  audience  Kpeet?r-^tbp 
ielect  repcasaxtatives  of  a  civilized  free  people — ^meia^  ci^paUa 
ef  feelkig  deliberatiTe  eloquence  as  a  cultivated  liberal  artrrri 
and  he  brought  into  the  field  an  assembhge  ^f  qualiUi^ 
b^ndalleingle  rivalry.  Fire  and  imagination,likeCbati^uo(v 
wi^a  severer  judgment  and  less  artificial  delivery«rT^vJig^-!» 
ous  dialectics^  like  Fox,  ¥rith  more  of  wit  and  fancyrn 
dignity  of  manner,  and  measured  declamation,  like  Pif^ 
with  a  livelier  and  lighter  tone  of  pleasantry  and  sarcasniTT-^ 
itnuch  of  the  philosophy  of  Burke,  with  less  prpUidty^  and  a 
mo|S0  scrupulous  taste — ^tbese  are  among  the  qualities  which 
data-mine  Mr.  Cannipg^a  place  in  the  first  order  of  ,oir&tors.(  / 
~.  .He  had  studied  with  a  quick  and  oDngeui^l  feelings ,tjbp^ 
Severe  and  eternal  models— -the  remains^  of  ancient  eloqi^^ifice* 
His  el^ance  of  eoq)res8ion  was  fastidious,  withoiit  weak^ 
ing-  its  £aacce-4ii8  wit  was  not  so  elaborately — concentrated^ . 
brifiiant,  as  Sheridan^s — ^but  it  was  more  prompt,  redundant, 
and  disposable-^-and,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  more  lo^al-w 
i^st  his  ridicule,  inimitably  poignant,  was jever  governed  bjT 
high  breeding  and  his  good  taste.  Mr.  Canning>,i;eadii^ 
was  extensive  and  various,  and  his  fancy  flitted  aver  Jbi^ory, 
fiction,  and  external  nature,  'with  quickness  and  feiicityT*^ 
fiur  illustration,  citation,  or  metaphor.  He  had  the.tact  to 
discern,  and  the  dexterity  to  expose,  what  was  weak.a^ 
ridiculous  on  the  adverse  side— the  art  to  push  an  oppcment^a 
similfi,  or  analogy,  ad  absurdum — or  to  discover  grandeur  in 
what  was  meant  for  reproach  (as  in  his  retort  that  Protaj^ 
with  the  versatili^  of  his  shapes^  was  in  every  shape.  ^ 
god)H»«nd,  in  fine,  to  lay  bare,  by  rigorouif  syUc^^isn^.s 
fallacy  in  the  envelope  of  a  sophism,  or  loose  pbi^-r^lSi^ 
has  ever  reached  him  in  those  clever  movements,  and.  h^j^y 
inspirations,  which  stamp  the  talent  of  debate  ? 

Mr.  Canning  hot  mily  mpditaled  his\8peedies,  but  oom« 
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pdMrf'efltreA%  (whether  0ft  fittper  or  in  hii^^mkndry ^ttMtpm 
IM>the'ptt^8^gieB  of  efliwft  Hi»  e9t({iu^to  aenleief  tihe^cfe^ 
^(lUMfeof  .Mfjrle^^-of  lhe|ivteis^  value  of  words^^^^'imd  of  «ilu 
Ibrteal  coUoisiclk*!  and  ^adenee-^will  be  felt  and  admired  ifl 
tile  speeolMs  rrmed  by  hne^-^and  dkeemed  in  thos^ttM 
flttaMitl  ijRf  a  stote^lesB,  perfect  Hk  printed  i^eechee  preseoC 
the  ^ai-MiMr  with  m^re  interest  and  fid^ty,  than  any  odbev 
pMbltthed  ispee^ies^  exoepting^  ^burke's,  who  wfole  his  ftt 
lhtfptt6$^^^4kfrtwMely  toat  posterity  and  hk  cmn  feme:  'iftfri 
Oftsttjyog,  however,  wUH  tiot  be  found  always  equal  to  hims^; 
botaait  i9  the  condition  <^ixie£ocBity  tiattdexceed-'-«at]dil| 
privilege  not  to  descend  below  itsetf— so  hiequality  ia  ttte 
lltiibute  of  j^(enms~frem  the  father  of  poetry  and'eloquetifee 
dcr#tt  to 'AiiS  day. 

'Feradb  ahdt  delBvery  are  eonsiderable  parts  of  the  oraitorb 
Mt^dtt^k^  height  was  of  the  heroic  staodard-^is  tattii 
isaittd- 'tl^nee  anfd  st^engthr-hia  drm  wad  KM^Jlem, 
witSMMit  p6ktjp  or  ftippery^his  motions  and  pace  ftMl 
acid^ebtstte-^wiih  a  tharaeteristie;  indradukiisini^fisy^^ 
of  ^'stodted  gl-ace;  Hh  counteKuici^  ^as  nodded  in 
diif  hltt^piefit  English  ^Io>-M»mdiy,  elq^t^  and  rimtfle^ 
tW  prt^e  graoeftdly,  mAer  than  8t^i^v'defiaedl>4ha 
Uib^  ex{MMive,  and  mMtlteg^  as  he  i^ke,  i6fk  th^  chii^i^ 
df' Unfiitiait^bd  enkotion^the  eye  li^  aAd  fidl;'aiid  if 
tM  dhaor^  with  the  ligfttning't^4ash,  yet  beamifi^  WIth'iiU 
(dKg^iK^— the  voice  stsong,  fleedbU,  aiid  sl^fly'tthiflM»'sb 
lia  t9itti|iart  af  softer  melody,  without  afecting  itsf  cleaEliiiesfe. 
Hii  pOlt,  9$'  he  spoke;  was  wnnetinM  negli|;^t^^Mifto(i  Hd- 
tofiisliIti^^-eViiicing  a  proud  icon^busheRl  bf  ibe  SUjptdifiOi^ 
tf  hi^  ^eausie^  ^  the  powier  of  his  doquenoe^  HSs  iictildti  ib 
Otoe  4:i^sj>ect  Was  ob]ectionable-^^4ie  wielded  hia  ainiB  idt^- 
'tSi^  and'Vehemently,  withoizt  rariety  or  grace,  add 
iipoiri6'occiBinonany  with  his  arms  crossed.  The  fintt  of  Kvi^ 
pftfti^t-painters*  has  represented  fatmr  in  a  ffbck  doat,  with 
hiHJditt^' crossed V  on  thd  floor  of  ParUament.    But  though 
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the  likeness  is  perfect,  the  portrait  wants  hist(»ic  attitude, 
aspect,  and  expression.  The  artist  took  the  orator  who 
could  launch  an  epigram  or  a  retort — when  he  might  have 
gone  so  much  higher.  Possibly,  this  negligent  action  of 
Mr.  Canning  was  indulged  in  to  avoid  the  theatricalism  of 
manner  with  which  Lord  Chatham  was  reproached — and 
which  betrayed,  too  palpably,  art  and  preparation  in  Sheri- 
dan. It  had  the  effect,  too,  of  giving  an  air  of  unpremedi- 
tated insfHration  to  his  most  calculated  strokes,  and  passages 
of  most  elaborate  splendour.  But  his  delivery,  on  the 
whole,  was  at  all  times  effective,  and,  with  the  occasion,  im- 
passioned and  electrical. 

With  the  sensibility  of  his  temperament,  and  his  order  of 
mind,  Mr.  Canning  must  have  possessed  pathetic  power. 
But  the  exercise  of  this  is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Parliament.  His  sensibility,  joined  with  hb  delicate 
sense  of  personal  honour,  rendered  him  impatient,  aoraetimea, 
of  petty  outrages  in  debate-^-and  so  gross  in  their  injustice, 
as  to  recoil  upon  their  authors — but  let  them  be  forgotten* 
'  Had  Mr.  Canning  devoted  himself  to  literature,  that  of 
his  country  must  have  been  adorned  by  him.  In  prose,  hia 
early  compositions,  and  some  unavowed  pieces  in  the  ma- 
turity of  his  talent,  are  worthy  of  his  fame ; — ^his  state  pa* 
pers  remain  models  in  their  kind.  His  pieces,  in  verse, 
indicate  a  resemblance  to  the  genius  of  Pope.  He  would 
have  excelled,  like  that  illustrious  poet,  in  polished  dictioD, 
•keen  satire,  and  strong  traits  of  ridicule  and  character. 
He  would  have  equalled  Pope  in  elegiac  pathos,  and  sur- 
passed him  in  lyric  spirit.  But  the  tomb  has  closed,  in  its 
darkness  and  silence,  on  the  Wit,  Obatob,  Pateiot,  and 
Statssmak. 
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The  first,  or  (as  it  is  usually  termed)  the  maiden  speech 
of  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  delivered 
in  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  "  that  the  copy  of 
the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  supply."     By  this  treaty,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia engaged  to  keep  on  foot,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  present  war  with  France,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  as 
well  as  to  act  against  the  common  enemy.     On  the  part  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty,   it  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
furnish  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  war,  a  subsidy  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.     The  treaty  further  bound  the  King 
of  England,  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  comihon  enemy, 
without  comprehending  in  it  the  entire  restitution  to  His 
Sardinian  Majesty,  of  all  the  parts  of  his  dominions,  which 
belonged  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.      In 
return,  the   King    of    Sardinia   was    bound  to   continue 
firmly  and   inseparably  attached  to   the  common   cause, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  King  of  England  in  this  war, 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

.  Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  motion.  He  conceived  it  to  be 
very  unwise  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty,  by  which  we  were 
to  receive  nothing,  and  give  every  thing.  The  engagement 
was  a  hazardous  one,  and  we  had  nothing  stipulated  in  our 
faVour,  that  might  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent.  By  this 
treaty,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  only  bound  to  maintain  fifty 
thousand  men,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  territories.  That 
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the  King  of  Sardinia  should  keqj  up  such  a  force,  what 
did  we  engage  to  perform  ?  Not  only  to  pay  a  subsidy  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year^  in  aid  of  maintuning 
this  force,  but  to  restore  to  him  all  those  territories  which 
the  French  had  wrested  from  him  whilst  we  were  sitting 
quietly  by,  boasting  of  our  neutrality.  This  engagement 
might  reduce  us  to  purchase  peace  at  great  sacrifices  on  our 
part,  in  order  to  make  good  our  engagements  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  or  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  reproach  of 
a  breach  of  faith,  by  making  peace  without  obtaining  the 
restoration  of  his  territories.  He  must  peremptorily  deny 
the  doctrine,  that  the  treaty  being  concluded  by  His  Majesty, 
the  proper  representative  of  the  country,  in  all  transactions 
with  foreign  powers,  the  House  could  not  refuse  to  ratify 
it,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  imputation  of  a 
breach  of  faith.  If  the  House  was  considered  as  bound  to 
make  good  every  treaty,  which  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  he  might  think  proper  to  conclude,  there  was 
a  complete  surrender  of  the  public  piu*se  to  the  executive 
power. 

Mr.  Powys  replied  to  Mr.  Fox.  He  said  it  was  natural 
for  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  those  who,  like 
him,  opposed  the  principle  of  the  war,  to  oppose  every 
measure  that  could  contribute  to  its  success. 

Mb.  Ryder  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  Grey  did  not  consider  the  treaty,  as  one  calculated 
to  give  energy  to  the  war.  No  former  treaty  had  been 
entered  into,  under  circumstances  nearly   similar ;  and  in 
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his  cypinion,  the  epithet  ^'  unprecedented^'^  as  well  as  the 
epithets,  **  absurd  and  iniquitous,"  might  be  justly  applied 
to  it  At  least,  he  must  hear  many  more  circumstances 
than  had  as  yet  been  stated,  before  he  could  think  that  they 
might  not. 


Mr.  Canning  rose,  and  8ix)ke  to  the  following 
effect  : 

Sir, 

If  I  could  agree  with  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down,  in  considering  the 
question  before  the  House  as  an  insulated  and 
independent  question,  standing  on  its  own  grounds, 
and  to  be  argued  solely  on  its  own  principles, 
I  should  have  sat  by  contented,  while  gentlemen, 
more  qualified  for  such  a  task,  by  their  oppor- 
tunities of  official  information,  and  by  their  ability 
every  way  greater  than  mine,  had  given  their 
answer  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  treaty. 

I  should  have  sat  bv,  contented  with  what  has 
already  been  said  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
below  me,  (Mr.  Ryder,)  who  has  given  to  all  the 
objections  which  have  yet  been  urged,  an  ample 
and  able,  and,  to  my  mind,  satisfactory  answer. 

But  as  I  do  much  rather  agree  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  has  spoken  second  in  the 
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debate,  that  the  question  now  agitating,  is  not  to 
be  argued  on  the  narrow  principle  of  mercantile 
precision  :  that  it  is  not  simply  an  accurate 
tradesman-like  inquiry  into  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  the  bargain  which  we  have  made;  an 
inquiry  whether  we  have  actually  received  a  fair 
quid  pro  quo  ;  whether  or  not  we  have  not  been 
somewhat  extravagant  in  our  payment,  and  suf- 
fered ourselves  to  be  over-reached  in  the  transact 
tion ;  but  that  it  is  a  great  and  important  question, 
growing  out  of,  and  inseparable  from,  a  great, 
connected,  and  comprehensive  system — the  system 
of  general  union  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
which  has  for  its  ultimate  object  to  prevent  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  French  Republic,  and  to 
check  the  principles  by  which  that  aggrandize- 
ment is  sought  to  be  effectuated :  and  as  upon 
the  whole  of  that  system,  and  upon  the  treaty 
before  the  House,  as  part  of  that  system,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  gentleman  should  have  found 
much  difficulty  in  forming  his  opinion ;  so  I  trust, 
that  if  I  attempt  to  deliver  that  which  I  have 
formed,  I  shall  stand  excused  from  the  charge  of 
presumption. 

I  know  but  two  points,  in  which  the  propriety 
of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  other  treaty,  can  be 
attacked,  or  need  to  be  defended.  1st,  It  might 
be  argued,  that  no  such  treaty  ought  to  have 
been  made  at  all.    2nd]y,  Being  acknowledged  to 
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have  been  proper  to  be  made»  it  may  be  con- 
tended to  be  more  disadvantageous  than  any 
other  treaty  that  had  ever  been  made  between 
the  same  parties ;  and  that  in  one  of  two  ways, — 
either  by  showing  that  we  had  paid  a  greater 
price  for  the  alliance,  having  only  an  equal  neces- 
sity for  it ;  or  by  showing  that  we  paid  an  equal 
price  for  it,  having  a  less  necessity.  The  ques- 
tion is  thus  to  be  argued  in  two  different  points 
of  view.  It  is  to  be  first  shown  that  some  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  proper  ;  and  if  that 
inquiry  should  terminate  in  the  affirmative,  it 
will  then  be  my  business  to  contend,  in  the  second 
place,  that  this  treaty  is  equally  advantageous, 
as  well  as  beyond  comparison  more  necessary  than 
any  that  has  been  heretofore  concluded  between 
the  two  states.  The  discussion  of  the  first  general 
question  is  easy,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  an  alliance  between  two  powers 
engaged  in  the  same  interest,  provoked  by  the 
same  enormities,  and  contending  with  the  same 
enemy.  Without  longer  dwelling  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  therefore  proceed 
to  the  next  topic  of  investigation. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  has  preceded 
me,  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  precedents 
cited  by  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
differed  both  in  their  nature  and  circumstances 
from  the  present  treaty.     This  part  of  the  subject 
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has  been  already  so  amply  discussed^  that  I  will 
add  nothing  to  it;  and  therefore,  without  staying 
to  examine  the  validity  of  his  remarks,  I  will 
produce  an  instance  of  an  alliance  with  another 
continental  power,  which  will  be  found  to  tally  in 
almost  every  particular.  I  mean  the  subsidy- 
treaty  with  the  late  King  of  Prussia  in  1759. 
The  objections  brought  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  against  the  present  treaty ; 
the  points  wherein  he  states  it  to  differ  for  the 
worse,  from  every  other  treaty,  which  we  have 
ever  formed  with  the  same,  or  any  other  power,  are 
these : — that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  at  the  time 
of  our  giving  him  the  subsidy,  was  actually 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France;  and  that  there 
was  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  us  to  have  sub- 
sidized him,  to  make  him  go  to  war ;  that  the 
only  condition  that  we  expected  from  him  in 
return  for  our  subsidy  was,  the  defence  of  his 
own  dominions ;  and  that  for  this,  in  addition  to 
the  subsidy,  we  guaranteed  to  him,  not  the  posses- 
sion only  of  that  part  of  his  dominions  of  which 
he  was  still  possessed,  but  the  restitution  of 
Savoy,  the  possession  of  which  had  actually  been 
taken  from  him.  With  every  one  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, do  the  circumstances  of  the  sub- 
sidy-treaty with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1758 
exactly  tally.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  then  in 
a  state  of  actual  war  with  all  the  great  continental 
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powers:  he  was  actually  put  of  possession  of 
considerable  part  of  his  dominions,  and  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  the  immense  force  employed 
against  him.  And  did  this  country  treat  him  as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  now  wish 
us  to  treat  the  King  of  Sardinia  ?  No !  it  was  pre- 
cisely on  these  principles,  stated  clearly  and  at 
large  in  the  preamble  of  that  treaty,  because  he 
was  oppressed  by  powerful  enemies,  because  he 
was  out  of  possession  of  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  because  he  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be  in- 
capable by  himself  of  defending  the  remainder, 
that  we  were  induced  to  aid  him;  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £670,000  was  cheerfully  and  unani- 
mously voted  him;  was  carried  triumphantly 
through  this  House,  with  the  loudest  approbation 
of  the  country. 

And  to  hun,  too,  as  now  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
we  guaranteed  the  restitution  of  those  dominions, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  these  two  cases  lay  only  in 
this:  that  the  subsidy  granted  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  £400,000  larger  than  that  now  granted 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and  that  the  necessity  for 
subsidizing  the  King  of  Sardinia  now,  is  (in  my 
mind  at  least)  ten  thousand  times  more  urgent 
than  that  for  granting  the  subsidy  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  For,  on  what  principle  could  that  vote 
be  justified  to  the  people,  who  were  to  pay  it?  On 
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the  wish  which  the  then  servants  of  the  crown 
entertained  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  But  how  much  stronger  are  the  reasons 
which  the  ministry  of  this  day  might  urge  in  defence 
of  the  present  measure!  They  might  with  confi- 
dence tell  the  nation,  "  We  require  this  money,  not 
to  support  a  precarious  or  ideal  balance  of  power, 
but  to  enable  us  to  defend  your  government,  your 
property,  and  your  lives,  against  an  enemy  who 
is  waging  a  war  for  your  utter  extermination !  A 
nation  already  too  powerful,  has,  by  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  a  political  regeneration,  attained  to 
a  degree  of  strength  which  threatens  the  subver- 
sion of  all  the  existing  forms  of  social  union.  To 
avert  this  catastrophe,  the  accession  of  Sardinia  is 
requisite;  and  she  can  give  effectual  aid  in  so 
doing." 

A  noble  lord  (Wycomb),  on  the  first  night  of 
the  session,  avowed,  that  he  conceived  the  opi- 
nions and  practices  now  prevalent  in  France  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  political 
principles  and  conduct  throughout  Europe.  If 
it  be  true,  indeed,  that  old  principles  are  giving 
way  so  fast,  I  confess  that  the  notion  of  the 
balance  of  power,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  so  very  clearly  explained,  or  so  gene- 
rally understood,  as  that  the  people  of  England 
would  cling  by  it  after  abandoning  all  their 
other  prejudices  and  prepossessions ;  or  that  the 
poor  peasantry,  who  have  been  represented  this 
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tii^t  as  having  their  hard-earned  pittance  cruelly 
wnm((  from  them,  to  fnmish  the  subsidy  for 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  would  be  better  pleased 
to  part  with  it  for  the  support  of  the  balance 
of  power,  than  in  aid  of  an  ally,  engaged  in 
common  with  themselves  for  the  safety,  the  laws, 
the  religion,  and  the  liberty  of  mankind.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  conceive  on  what  principle  any 
gentleman  can  argue  the  present  treaty  to  be 
disadvantageous,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
1758-9,  unless,  indeed,  it  be,  that,  as  it  seems 
to  be«  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  opposite,  that  the 
Earl  of  Yarmouth  discharged  his  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Prussia,  so  much  better  for  being  un- 
paid, so  they  might  possibly  think  that  the 
King  of  Sardinia  would  fight  better  if  we  refused 
to  pay  him. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite,* 
^»uU  here  I  beg  to  be  understood,  that  when  I 
l^reHume  to  notice  such  arguments  as  I  think 
vxwptionable,  when  they  come  even  from  such 
authority,  I  do  not  do  so  with  any  intention  of 
U^Aving  to  that  right  honourable  gentleman  in 
Al^  \^thor  manner  than  such  as  might  evince  what 
I  rtHiUy  feel,  the  sincerest  admiration  for  his  talents, 
Awl  respect  and  esteem  for  his  person) — that  right 
iKHummble  gentleman  does  indeed  seem  to  enter- 
urn  »iM«o  such  opinion;  for  he  has  argued  almost 
M  if  he  thought  that  the  subsidy  was  a  drawback 

«  Mr.  Fox. 
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upon  the  exertions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  ;  that 
he  had  been  well  enough  disposed  at  first,  both 
by  interest  and  inclination,  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour  ;  but  that,  impose  upon  him  a  subsidy, 
and  all  his  vigour  was  instantly  overwhelmed 
and  extinguished.  Nay,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  went  still  farther,  and  proposed  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  not  only  should  have  re- 
ceived  nothing  at  our  hands,  but  that  because  he 
happens  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  territory,  whose 
revenues  are  insufficient  to  support  an  adequate 
military  force,  we  who  are  wealthy  ought  to  insist 
upon  his  subsidizing  us ;  that  he  should  not  only 
fight  on  by  himself,  but  pay  us  for  looking  at 
him.  Till  I  can  subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  I 
shall  continue  to  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  stands,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  we  should  assist  him ; 
and  that  it  is  not  proposed  that  our  assistance 
should  be  afforded  to  him  in  a  more  ample  manner 
than  the  necessity  requires. 

With  regard  to  the  question  which  I  have  at  first 
passed  over,  the  objections  to  the  treaty  in  toto^ 
as  if  it  ought  never  to  have  been  made,  all  these 
objections  would  ultimately  resolve  themselves 
into  such  as  have  been  urged  against  the  war  in 
general.  As  I  have  not  yet  enjoyed  any  opportunity 
of  declaring  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  I 
will,  if  consistent  with   the  rules  of  the  House, 
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offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it  before  I  sit  down,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  natural  and  necessary  that  I  should 
declare  my  reasons  for  approving  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war  which  I  am  supporting  in  detail, 
and  of  which  I  applaud  the  continuance  and 
vigorous  prosecution. 

The  war,  then.  Sir,  I  cannot  consider  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  a  war  into  which  we  have  been 
forced  by  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
France ;  nor  can  I  see,  as  some  gentlemen  are 
disposed  to  do,  that  these  aggressions  are  the  less  to 
be  resisted  and  repelled,  on  account  of  the  principles 
by  which  they  are  sought  to  be  justified.  Distinc- 
tions, indeed,  have  been  taken  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  between  the  progress  of  the 
arms  of  France  and  the  progress  of  her  principles. 
The  progress  of  her  arms,  it  is  admitted,  it  has 
been,  and  will  always  be,  our  right  and  our 
policy  to  oppose ;  but  we  need  not,  and  we  ought 
not,  it  seems,  to  go  to  war  against  her  principles. 
I,  for  my  part,  cannot  see  such  nice  distinctions. 
Admitting  that  the  aggrandizement  and  aggres- 
sion of  France,  must  naturally  be  the  objects  of 
our  jealousy  and  resistance,  I  cannot  understand 
that  they  become  less  so,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  accompanied  and  promoted  by  principles 
destructive  of  civil  society.  I  can  conceive  no 
reason  why  the  sword,  which,  if  it  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  by  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
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France  would  have  been  represented  as  threat- 
ening our  prosperity,  our  rights,  our  very  exist- 
ence, may  be  wielded  with  tenfold  force  by  the 
arm  of  republicanism ;  may  be  pointed  even  at 
our  breasts,  without  endangering  our  safety  or 
our  honour. 

But  not  only  is  this  a  war  against  principles, 
but  against  the  very  best  of  principles,  a  war 
against  freedom.  This  is  loudly  and  confidently 
asserted,  and  is  to  be  proved,  we  are  told,  from 
the  circumstance  of  ministers  having  neglected  to 
interfere  concerning  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Had  not  ministers  been  actuated  by  a  hatred  of 
liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  restrained  by  a  love 
of  despotism  on  the  other,  they  could  never  have 
chosen  to  make  war  against  France,  rather  than 
against  the  powers  who  had  partitioned  Poland. 
The  authors  of  this  assertion  affect  to  disregard, 
or  disdain  to  consider,  the  comparative  distance 
of  France  or  Poland,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  two  countries  to  us,  the  strength  of  the  con- 
federacy by  which  the  latter  was  oppressed,  and 
every  other  circumstance  which  should  guide  the 
discretion  or  regulate  the  conduct  of  every  sober 
politician. 

Well,  I  will  put  all  these  considerations  out  of 
the  question :  I  will  not  urge  the  obvious  absurdity 
of  going  in  search  of  distant  dangers,  and  over- 
looking that  which  knocked  at  our  door ;  I  will 
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say  nothing  of  the  comparative  disadvantages  of 
going  to  war  against  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
without  an  ally,  and  the  going  to  war  against 
France,  with  all  those  mighty  powers  to  aid  us ; 
I  will  even  forego  the  use  of  the  argument  to 
which  I  have  before  adverted,  the  different  degrees 
of  urgency  and  of  popularity  which  there  must 
always  be  between  a  war,  such  as  that  for  Poland 
would  have  been,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  one  like  that  in  which  we  are  engaged 
with  France,  for  our  own  defence  and  preser- 
vation. I  shall  pass  over  all  this ;  I  will  admit, 
for  a  moment,  that  there  was  equal  necessity, 
equal  call,  for  our  exertions  in  both  cases ;  and 
then  I  will  put  the  argument  simply  and  solely 
on  this  ground :  if  there  be  two  powers,  who 
have  equally  offended  you,  and  from  whom,  by 
war  or  by  negociation,  you  must  seek  redress;  if 
one  of  those  powers,  however  in  other  respects 
odious  and  wicked  in  your  eyes,  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  to  have  a  settled,  a  responsible  govern- 
ment, with  which  a  negociation  may  be  easily 
and  prudently  carried  on — while,  in  the  other, 
however  otherwise  amiable  and  admirable,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  no 
safe  or  tangible  means  of  negociation — does  it  not 
seem  a  most  unaccountable  perverseness  of  judg- 
ment, which  shall  say,  *'  Negociate  with  that 
party  with  which  negociation  is  impracticable; 
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go  to  war  with  that  where  negociation  would 
equally  avail ;  negociate  with  France;  go  to  war 
with  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia ;  take  the  bond  of 
the  beggar,  and  throw  the  solvent  debtor  into 
gaol'/^ 

We  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  war,  into  which 
we  have  been  hurried  by  clamour  and  prejudice ; 
in  short,  that  it  is  a  war  of  passion.   If  by  a  war  of 
passion,  gentlemen  mean,  that  it  is  one  contrary  to 
humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy, — that  it  is 
a  war  which   owes  its  origin    and    support   to 
the  indulgence  of  some  blameable  propensity  in 
our  nature,  gentlemen,  in  establishing  this,  have 
undertaken  a  harder  task  than  they  seem  to  be 
aware  of.     They  must  arraign  nature,  and  confute 
instinct ;  for  they  must  prove  that  self-preserva- 
tion is  a  passion,  which  it  is  criminal  to  indulge. 
But  if  by  a  war  of  passion,  gentlemen  understand 
no  more,  than  that  in  addition  to  all  the  legitimate 
and  cogent  causes  of  war ;  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
sity of  repelling  unprovoked  aggression,  of  suc- 
couring our  distressed  allies,  of  saving  Europe,  of 
preserving  ourselves ;   that  in  addition  to  all  this, 
there  are  circumstances  in  this  war,  which  en- 
gage and  interest  the  best  feelings  and  sensi- 
bilities of  our  nature :  in  this  sense  we  might  be 
proud  to  own,  that  it  is  fairly  to  be  called  a 
war  of  passion ;  and  if  from  that  dignified  charac- 
ter it  were  to  be  degraded  into  a  war  of  ambition 
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and  interest,  it  would  cease  to  have  in  me  a  warm 
and  zealous  defender. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  our  prudence ;  and  we 
are  asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  what  are  we  to 
get  by  this  war?  Before  I  attempt  to  answer 
that  question,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  ask, 
whether  or  not  that  question  properly  and  parti- 
cularly applies  to  a  war,  such  as  we  contend  this 
to  be,  for  our  political  existence;  or  to  a  war  such 
as  we  contend  this  not  to  be,  a  war  of  aggran- 
dizement and  speculation  ?  If,  indeed,  ministers 
had  come  down  to  this  House,  and  said,  "  We  have 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  great  and  advan- 
tageous acquisitions  for  the  country;  we  may 
wrest  from  France  some  fertile  province,  or  extort 
from  her  some  valuable  branch  of  her  commerce,  if 
you  will  but  support  us  in  a  war;" — and  if  upon 
these  grounds  the  House  had  consented  to  sup- 
port them ;  then  I  grant  the  whole  matter  at  issue 
between  the  House  and  ministers, — the  question 
which  might  be  most  fairly  put,  as  conclusive 
upon  the  merits  of  the  war,  would  be, — Well,  what 
after  all,  are  we  likely  to  get  by  this  war  ?  But, 
in  the  present  case,  it  was  widely  different.  We 
might  be  proud  to  say,  that  in  this  war,  that  is 
not  the  first  question  that  we  asked.  I,  for  one, 
should  be  ashamed  to  defend  a  war,  in  which  it 
was  the  only  question  that  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered.    Yet,  Sir,  let  not  gentlemen  run  away 
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with  the  idea  that  we  have  gained  nothing.  Sir, 
that  we  have  still  a  government ;  that  the  func- 
tions of  this  House  have  not  been  usurped  by  a 
corresponding  society,  or  a  Scotch  Convention ; 
that  instead  of  sitting  in  debate  here,  whether  or 
not  we  shall  subsidize  the  King  of  Sardinia,  we 
are  not  rather  employed  in  devising  how  to  raise 
a  forced/ loan  for  some  proconsular  deputy,  whom 
the  banditti  of  Paris  might  have  sent  to  receive 
our  contributions  ;  Sir,  that  we  sit  here  at  all — 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  war. 

But  when  neither  our  reason  nor  our  prudence 
can  be  set  against  the  war,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
alarm  our  apprehensions.  The  French  are  stated 
to  be  an  invincible  people  :  inflamed  to  a  degree 
of  madness  with  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  freedom, 
there  is  nothing  that  they  will  not  undertake, 
there  is  nothing  that  they  cannot  accomplish.  I 
am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  allow,  that  the  French 
are  enthusiastically  animated,  be  it  how  it  may, 
to  a  state  of  absolute  insanity.  I  desire  no  better 
proof  of  their  being  mad,  than  to  see  them  hug- 
ging themselves  in  a  system  of  slavery  so  gross 
and  grinding  as  their  present,  and  calling  at  the 
same  time  aloud  upon  all  Europe  to  admire  and 
envy  their  freedom.  But  before  their  plea  of 
madness  can  be  admitted  as  conclusive  against  our 
'  right  to  be  at  war  with  them,  gentlemen  would  do 
well  to  recollect  that  of  madness  there  are  several 

VOL.    I.  c 
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kinds.  If  theirs  had  been  a  harmles&adiot  lunacy, 
which  had  contented  itself  with  playing  its  tricks, 
%Dd  practising  its  fooleries  at  home  ;  with  dressing 
up  strumpets  in  oak-leaves,  and  inventing  nick- 
names for  the  calendar,  I  should  have  been  far 
from  desiring  to  interrupt  their  innocent  amuse- 
ments; we  might  have  looked  on  with  hearty 
contempt,  indeed,  but  with  a  contempt  not  wholly 
unmixed  with  commiseration. 

But  if  theirs  be  a  madness  of  a  different  kind,  a 
moody  mischievous  insanity, — if  not  contented 
with  tearing  and  wounding  themselves,  they  pro- 
ceed to  exert  their  unnatural  strength  for  the 
annoyance  of  their  neighbours, — if  not  satisfied 
with  weaving  straws,  and  wearing  fetters  at  home, 
they  attempt  to  carry  their  systems  and  their 
slavery  abroad,  and  to  impose  them  on  the  nations 
of  Europe  ;  it  becomes  necessary  then,  that  those 
nations  should  be  i*oused  to  resistance.  Such  a 
disposition  must,  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  the 
world,  be  repelled,  and,  if  possible,  eradicated. 

When  it  is  found  that  we  are  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  effects  of  their  madness,  we  are 
called  upon  to  compassionate  its  cause.  It  has 
arisen,  as  we  are  told,  partly  from  the  oppression 
of  their  ancient  government,  and  partly  from  their 
being  inflamed  and  exasperated  by  the  present 
powerful  confederacy  formed  against  them.  What, 
if  I  were  to  be  attacked  by  an  individual  madman 
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— is  it  my  business  to  proceed  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  origin  of  his  disease,  before  I  guard 
against  its  consequences  ?  And  if  I  find,  upon 
examination,  that  there  was  reasonable  and  just 
cause  for  his  running  mad,  if  a  stander-by  shall 
say  to  me,  "  that  poor  man  lost  his  wits  from 
love,  or  was  driven  out  of  them  by  the  cruelty  of 
relations — if  you  were  to  know  by  what  a  melan- 
choly train  of  accidents  that  unhappy  maniac  was 
reduced  to  his  present  desperate  condition,  you 
would  be  above  resisting  him!" — Is  this  sort 
of  reasoning  to  operate  with  me  against  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measures  of  self-defence?  I  can 
hardly  think  so — nor  can  I  agree  that,  with  regard 
to  the  French  nation,  it  would  merit  much  more 
attention — no  matter  how  they  came  to  be  what 
they  are ;  if  wild  beasts  J  find  them,  as  against 
wild  beasts,  I  must  defend  myself. 

I  do  not  envy  gentlemen  the  task  which  they 
have  imposed  on  themselves  of  poisoning  the  fair 
hopes  of  the  country,  and  reducing  the  minds  of 
the  people,  otherwise  not  inclined  to  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  successes  of  the  war,  to  a  state 
of  depression  and  despair.  I  do  not  much  envy 
their  industry,  neither,  I  confess,  do  I  much  fear 
their  success.  But  when  gentlemen  have  once 
undertaken  that  ungrateful  task  (for  unpleasing 
I  am  sure  it  must  be,  and  nothing  but  a  strong 
and  imperious  sense  of  their  duty  could  induce 
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them  to  undertake  it  at  all) — when  they  have 
once  done  so,  I  think  they  are  bound  to  go 
through  with  it.  And  then,  if  all  that  they  have 
said  be  true ;  if  our  situation  be  indeed  as 
deplorable  as  they  represent  it — if  we  have 
failed  in  all  our  plans — and  been  baffled  in  every 
exertion — if  such  have  been  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  misfortunes,  that  we  have  neither  satisfac- 
tion in  what  is  past,  nor  resources  for  the  present, 
nor  hopes  for  the  future — and  if  for  all  these 
reasons,  it  is  become  necessary,  as  they  state,  to 
sue  for  peace — let  not  gentlemen  stop  here — let 
them  finish  the  picture — let  them  show  us  the 
extent  of  our  calamities — and  describe  all  the 
horrors  of  our  situation.  If  for  these  reasons, 
peace  must  be  asked,  let  them  tell  us,  for  these 
same  reasons,  what  sort  of  a  peace  we  are  likely 
to  obtain.  It  would  not  be  a  common  peace,  to 
be  obtained  by  common  concessions,  or  pre- 
served with  common  security.  On  our  part,  as- 
suredly, we  must  insist  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
great  standing  army,  which  is  the  instrument  of 
the  revolutionary  government  of  our  enemy ;  and 
can  it  be  thought  that  the  potent  Republic, 
which  has,  according  to  some  gentlemen,  baffled 
all  our  schemes,  and  withstood  all  our  efforts, 
would  submit  to  iso  degrading  and  humiliating  a 
concession  ?  Our  only  reliance  then  must  be  on 
the  public  faith  and  responsibility  of  the  present 
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rulers  of  France — men,  whose  characters  are  so 
familiar  to  this  House,  that  I  shall  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  delineate  them — but  I  will  ask 
gentlemen,  whether  or   not   they   recollect   an 
argument,  which    some  of   them   brought  for- 
ward on  a  former  night— that  it  was  by  the  dis- 
traction of  that  unhappy  country  within,  and  the 
pressure  of  hostile  force  from  without,  that  these 
monsters  had  been  raised  to  power  ?  If  they  avow 
that  argument,  I  would  farther  ask,  whether  they    ■ 
must  not  acknowledge,  that  the  power  of  these    \ 
men  would  cease  with  the  cessation  of  the  cause    ] 
that  produced  it — that  those  causes  would  cease   / 
with  the  war — and  that  the  very  act  of  making  / 
peace,   therefore,  on  the    responsibility  of  the/ 
present  rulers  of  France,  would,  by  destroying 
their  power,  destroy  the  only  security  of  its  con-\ 
tinuance  ?  I 

So  much  for  our  security,  and  on  the  other 
hand — what  terms  could  we  oflTer?  In  vain 
might  we  propose  all  the  usual  securities  of  paci- 
fication on  our  part — the  recalling  our  troops — 
the  dismantling  our  navy — the  cession  of  the 
islands  and  provinces  which  we  may  have  taken 
— the  abandonment  of  our  allies,  and  the  relin- 
quishment of  this  same  Savoy,  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said :  the  answer  of  France  would  be, 
•'  No— that  is  not  enough  from  you — it  is  idle 
mockery  to  talk  of  those  things  as  pledges  for 
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your  peaceable  disposition  towards  us.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  you  relinquish  all  that  you  have 
gained,  or  indemnify  us  for  all  we  have  expended, 
that  you  expose  your  commerce  to  our  rapine, 
and  your  coasts  to  our  invasion.  You  have 
among  you  what  must  keep  alive  an  internal 
disposition  to  enmity  against  us,  and  a  power  that 
will  give  eflfect  to  that  disposition ;  you  have  your 
constitution,  surrender  us  that.  It  is  against 
that,  that  we  originally  declared  war ; — by  the 
submission  of  that  alone  can  the  war  be  deter- 
mined. We  ask  no  more  of  you,  our  enemies,  as 
a  pledge  of  peace,  than  we  have  before  demanded 
of  our  friends,  the  Belgians,  as  a  memorial  of 
amity.  But,  while  your  Constitution  remains, 
whatever  other  show  of  friendship  you  may  hold 
out  to  us,  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
between  sentiments  and  systems  so  opposite — 
while  that  continues  to  give  vigour  to  your  go- 
vernment, and  generosity  to  your  people,  never  can 
you  sit  tamely  by  spectators  of  the  fantastic  pranks 
which  we  mean  to  play  throughout  Europe." 

But  neither  does  it  appear  to  me,  that  the  call 
for  peace  is  so  pressing  and  immediate.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted,  indeed,  that  the  people  were 
awakening  from  what  was  called  their  delusion, 
and  were  become  clamorous  for  the  speedy 
ooaclusion  of  the  war.  I  heard  it  asserted  on 
a  former  night,  that  even  among  those  gentlemen 
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who  support  ministers  in  this  House,  there  was 
not  one  who  would  stand  up  to  say,  that  in  his 
heart  he  was  satisfied  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  boast  of  such  various 
and  extensive  communications  out  of  doors,  as 
many  gentlemen  might  have — nor  have  I  long 
enough  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  to 
be  able  to  judge  by  any  other  criterion  than  its 
votes,  of  the  touch  and  temper  of  its  inclinations. 
But  so  far  as  my  own  limited  communication  and 
short  experience  enables  me  to  speak  to  this 
point,  I  can  fairly  say — I  come  from  among  the 
people,  whom  I  have  left,  not  disheartened  and 
desponding,  anxious,  indeed,  (as  which  of  us  is 
not  ?)  for  the  happy  and  honourable  termination 
of  the  war — but  resolved  to  persevere  with  vigour, 
till  a  termination,  such  as  they  approve,  not  dis- 
graceful, nor  calamitous,  shall  be  obtained.  I 
come  among  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
whom  I  find  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  unison  with 
the  sentiments  of  their  constituents,  to  continue 
to  prosecute  with  firmness  a  war  begun  through 
necessity; — supporting  it  with  unremitted  ar- 
dour, and  sanctioning  it  with  unexampled  ma- 
jorities. 

For  all  these  reasons,  because  I  conceive  the 
war,  of  which  this  treaty  is  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary part,  to  have  begun  in  necessity,  and  to  be 
continued  in  justice;    because  I  cannot  think 
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that  in  its  progress  it  has  been  so  deplorably  and 
disgracefully  unsuccessful  as  some  gentlemen  are 
willing  to  represent  it ;  because  I  do  not  see  how 
our  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  can  fairly  be 
stated  as  a  loss ;  because  I  do  not  see,  how  our 
conquests  in  the  East  can  properly  be  charac- 
terized as  disgraces  and  defeats ;  because  I  do 
not  see,  how  the  destruction  of  the  maritime 
force  of  our  only  maritime  rival,  can  reasonably 
be  calculated  as  a  fatal  blow  to  our  commercial 
and  naval  superiority ; — but,  because  I  do  in  my 
heart  believe,  the  very  reverse  of  all  these  pro- 
positions to  be  true :  because,  to  conduct  the 
war  to  a  successful  and  glorious  termination,  I 
conceive  that  the  system  of  alliances,  which  we 
have  formed,  should  be  scrupulously  maintained ; 
— that  they  should  be  maintained,  not  only  with 
those  powers,  which  were  of  themselves  strong 
enough  to  perform  a  part  adequate  to  the  assist- 
ance which  they  might  receive  from  us,  but,  if 
there  should  appear  in  any  of  the  allied  powers,  a 
want  of  ability  to  perform  such  a  part, — if  there 
should  appear  to  be  weakness  in  their  councils,  or 
slackness  in  their  spirit,  or  inadequacy  in  their 
force;  that  they  ought  to  derive  from  us  the 
ability  which  they  wanted,  they  ought  to  be 
counselled  by  our  wisdom,  and  animated  with 
our  ardour,  and  recruited  with  our  strength; 
because,  among  all  the  allied  powers,   I  know 
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none  to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  that  such 
support  should  be  liberally  furnished,  than  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  I  shall  cheerfully  give  my  vote 
for  referring  the  treaty  to  a  committee. 


Mr.  Stanley  followed  Mr.  Canning  in  the  debate. 
After  having  highly  eulogized  the  eloquence  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  preceded  him,  (whose  speech  was 
listened  to  throughout  with  the  deepest  attention,)  he 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  treaty,  and  should  have 
done  so,  if  the  subsidy  had  been  doubled.  Peace  was 
at  present  impossible,  and  for  his  part,  he  thought  the 
war  had  not  been  conducted  with  sufficient  vigour. 
These  were  his  sentiments  as  a  country  gentleman. 

Mb.  Fox  replied  ;  after  which  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 


Besides  the  prominent  part  which  Mr.  Canning  took 
this  session,  on  the  motion  respecting  the  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  he  spoke  briefly  in  the  debates, 
upon  the  causes  of  the  failure  at  Dunkirk,  the  evacua- 
tion of  Toulon,  and  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  suspension 
bill.  In  all  the  accounts  of  the  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, I  have  met  with,  there  is  but  a  scanty  and  im- 
perfect report  of  his  sentiments  upon  these  occasions: 
moreover,  the  interest   they   once   excited  is  in  a  great 
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degree  gone  by.  In  this  unsatisfactory  shape,  therefore, 
I  abstain  from  embodying  them  in  the  present  collection 
of  Mr.  Canning*s  speeches.  And  it  i&  but  right  that  I 
should  thus  early  state  my  intention  of  exercising  here, 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  publication,  a  discretion  in 
giving  to  the  public,  those  speeches,  and  those  only, 
which  reach  me  through  some  authentic  or  approved 
channel  of  intelligence,  which  appear  to  me  to  bear 
peculiarly  the  stamp  and  impress  of  Mr.  Canning's  mind^ 
and  which  are  calculated  to  excite  the  interest,  or  con- 
tribute to  the  instruction,  or  pleasure,  of  those  into  whose 
bands  these  volumes  may  come. — Ed. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING^S  SPEECH  AT  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION. 

DECEMBER  30,  1794. 


SiE  Edward  ENATCHsaLL  regretted  that  all  idea  of 
a  ssSe  and  honourable  peace  was  at  present  hopeless. 
The  continuation  of  the  war  with  increased  vigour 
became,  therefore,  the  only  object  to  which  our  attention 
should  be  turned.  He  concluded,  by  moving  the  follow- 
ing address  of  thanks  to  His  Majesty,  for  his  most  gracious 
speech  from  the  throne. 

<<  To  assure  His  Majesty,  that  it  is  equally  our  duty  and 
our  anxious  desire  to  second  His  Majesty's  views  for  the 
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welfare  of  his  people  at  this  important  crisis,  by  our 
best  advice  and  asnstance:  that,  much  as  we  must  de- 
sire the  restoration  of  peace,  on  safe  and  honourable 
grounds,  we  join  with  His  Majesty  in  thinking,  that  it  is 
only  from  firmness  and  perseverance  that  we  can  hope 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  and  for  the  preservation 
and  permanent  security  of  our  dearest  interests ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  disappointments  and  reverses  which 
have  been  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign, 
we  retain  a  firm  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  persisting 
in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  just  and  necessary  war 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 

"  That,  from  considering  the  atuation  of  our  enemies 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  efforts  which  have  led  to  their 
successes,  and  the  unexampled  means  by  which  those 
efforts  have  been  supported,  have  produced,  amongst  them- 
selves, the  pernicious  effects  which  were  to  be  expected 
from  them ;  and  that  the  circumstances  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  afibrd  strong  marks 
of  the  progressive  and  rapid  decay  of  their  resources, 
and  of  the  instability  of  every  part  of  that  violent  and 
unnatural  system,  which  is  equally  ruinous  to  France,  and 
incompatible  with  tlie  tranquillity  of  other  nations. 

**  That,  although  a  sense  of  present  diflBcuWes  have  led  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  enter  into  nego- 
dations  for  peace  with  the  party  now  prevailing  in  France, 
we  are  fully  sensible  how  little  real  security  any  established 
government  or  independent  state  can  derive,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  from  the  result  of  such  negodatiotU ; 
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and  we  are  convinced  that  they  could  not  be  attempted  on 
our  part,  without  sacrificing  both  our  honour  and  safety  to 
an  enemy,  whose  chief  animosity  is  avowedly  directed 
against  these  kingdoms: 

^^  That  we  cannot  but  applaud  His  Majesty's  determination 
to  use  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  further  augmenta- 
tion of  his  forces,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  concerting 
the  operations  of  the  next  campaign,  with  such  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe  as  are  impressed  with  the  same  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  vigour  and  exertion  : 

*^  That  we  are  persuaded  that  His  Majesty  may,  at  all 
times,  justly  rely  on  the  valour  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
and  on  the  affection  and  public  spirit  of  his  people,  con- 
tending for  their  essential  interests,  and  deeply  sensible  of 
his  majesty^s  parental  solicitude  for  their  happiness  and 
welfare : 

**  That  we  acknowledge  His  Majesty's  goodness  in  having 
directed  the  instrument,  by  which  he  has  accepted  the 
crown  and  sovereignty  of  Corsica  to  be  laid  before  us; 
and  we  are  sensible  that  the  local  importance  of  that  island, 
and  the  spirited  efforts  of  its  inhabitants,  naturally  recom- 
mended them  to  His  Majesty's  protection : — that  we  learn, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  His  Majesty  has  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  view  of  re- 
moving, as  far  as  possible,  all  grounds  of  jealousy  and  mis- 
understanding, and  of  improving  an  intercourse  beneficial 
to  both  countries;  and  that  we  shall  be  ready ^  as  soon  as 
the  treaty  is  laid  before  us,  to  consider  of  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  carrying  it  into  effect : 
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"  That  we  canuot  sufficiently  express  the  satisfaction  which 
all  His  Majesty's  subjects  must  derive,  from  the  auspicious 
event  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Princess 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  and  that, 
participating  warmly  in  the  sentiments  which  His  Majesty 
must  feel  on  an  occasion  at  once  so  interesting  to  his  domestic 
happiness,  and  so  important  to  the  interests  of  his  people, 
we  shall  cheerfully  proceed  to  enable  His  Majesty  to  make 
provision  for  an  establishment  suitable  to  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms : 

**  That  the  considerations  which  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  cannot  fail  to  induce  us 
to  make  a  timely  and  ample  provision  for  the  several 
branches  of  the  pubhc  service ;  and  that,  while  we  feel  the 
painful  necessity  of  imposing  additional  burthens  on  our 
constituents,  it  is  a  just  consolation  and  satisfaction  to  us 
to  learn,  that  the  state  of  our  credit,  commerce,  and  re- 
sources, is  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  continued  exertions  of  industry,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  free  and  well  regulated  government : 

*^  That,  entertaining  a  just  sense  of  the  blessings  now  so 
long  enjoyed  by  this  country,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  make  every  effort  which  can  enable  us  to  transmit  those 
blessings  unimpaired  to  our  posterity ;  and  that  we  cordially 
join  with  His  Majesty  in  a  confident  hope,  that,  under  the 
protection  of  Providence,  and  with  constancy  and  persever- 
ance on  our  part,  the  principles  of  social  order,  morality, 
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and  religion,  will  ultimately  be  successful ;  and  that  His 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  will  find  their  present  exertions 
and  sacrifices  rewarded  by  the  secure  and  permanent  enjoy- 
ment of  tranquillity  at  home,  and  by  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  from  the  greatest  danger  with  which  it  has  been 
threatened  since  the  establishment  of  civilized  sodety. 


Mr.  Canning.  Sir,  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  prevail  in  general  in  this  House,  1 
am  led  to  hope,  that,  upon  some  of  the  topics 
contained  in  His  Majesty's  speech  there  will  be  a 
perfect  unanimity.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
expect  that,  upon  those  points  on  which  there  was 
last  session  manifested  so  wide  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  gentlemen,  they  should  upon  this 
occasion  perfectly  agree.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  His  Majesty's  speech,  which 
must  give  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  to  every 
man  in  this  House  and  in  the  country.  The  in- 
formation that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
has  been  concluded  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  must,  I  am  sure,  have  this  effect ;  and  the 
gracious  communication  of  His  Majesty,  respect- 
ing the  marriage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  must  inspire  sentiments  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation in  the  breast  of  every  British  subject. 
— With  regard  to  other  parts  of  His  Majesty*s 
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speech,  I  am  aware,  that  to  expect  a  complete 
coincidence  of  opinion  would  be  vain  and  fruit- 
less ;  I  have  some  hopes,  however,  that,  for  one 
^^&ht,  gentlemen  will  consent  to  lay  aside  their 
differences,  and  unanimously  to  concur  in  the 
Address  which  has  just  been  moved.  If  it  should 
happen,  that  I  should  be  disappointed  in  my 
hopes  of  perfect  unanimity,  at  least,  I  hope,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  dividing  with  a  large  majority. 
With  those  gentlemen  with  whom  1  had  the 
pleasure  to  vote  last  year,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  urge  many  arguments  to  induce  them  to  concur 
in  the  present  address.  If  any  were  necessary,  I 
would  only  desire  them  to  look  at  and  consider 
the  various  decisions  which  this  House  has  come 
to  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Those 
decisions,  gentlemen  would  recollect,  had  not 
been  come  to  by  this  House,  but  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  and  the  most  elaborate  dis- 
cussion. If,  then,  the  opinions  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  House  were  founded  at  that  time 
in  wisdom  and  justice,  I  trust  that  nothing  has 
occurred  since  we  last  met,  which  can  properly 
and  reasonably  induce  us  to  alter  our  sentiments. 
Some  circumstances  have  undoubtedly  taken 
place  of  an  unfavourable  nature  to  this  country. 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  the  successes  of  the 
enemy  have  been  great  and  unexpected ;  that 
by  the  most  unheard-of  exertions,  they  have  over- 
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run  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  and  have  com- 
pelled the  allied  armies  to  retreat  before  them. 
1  am  ready  also  to  admit,  that  the  allies  have  in 
many  instances,  been  linsuccessful ;  that  many  of 
their  plans  have  failed,  and  that  this  country  has 
shared  in  the  general  misfortune.  But  when  I 
admit  all  this,  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask,  ought 
it  to  weaken  or  strengthen  our  determination  of 
pursuing  the  war  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  ? 
The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  be  of  the  latter 
opinion,  I  will  state  in  the  manner  least  likely  to 
trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  House. 

Will  any  gentleman  stand  up  and  undertake 
to  prove  that  any  of  the  misfortunes,  which  we 
have  experienced  during  the  last  campaign,  are 
imputable  to  the  ministers  of  this  country?  Are 
they  not  rather  such  as  no  human  prudence  could 
foresee,  and  no  human  power  prevent  ?  Most  of 
the  failures  which  have  attended  us  in  the  last 
campaign  must  be  imputed  to  the  defection  of  our 
allies,  and  to  the  unparalleled  exertions  and  irre- 
sistible force  of  our  enemies.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  it  may  be  said,  that  the  government  of 
this  country  might  have  avoided  many  of  the 
calamities  of  the  war,  if  they  had  attended  to  the 
warnings  and  predictions  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  It  is  true  that  they 
foretold  the  defection  of  our  allies,  and  the  asto- 
nishing exertions  of  the  enemy,  and  I  cannot  but 
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confess  that,  unfortunately,  the  event  has  justi- 
fied the  prediction.    Here,  however,  I  wish  to 
observe,    that  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to   pro- 
phesy disappointment  and    ill  success.     If  the 
prediction  prove  false,  gentlemen  feel  too  much 
satisfaction   in  the    success  of  their  country  to 
think  of  the  prediction ;  if  it  prove  true,  those 
who  made  it  triumph  in  their  superior  sagacity. 
But  when  I   thus  candidly  give  credit  to  those 
gentlemen  for  their   predictions,  I  wish  it  not 
to   be   forgotten,   that    some   predictions    were 
made    by  ministers  and  those  who  supported 
the  war,  which  have  been  equally  justified   by 
the  event.      The  government  which  existed  in 
France,  was  represented  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  as  perfectly   stable  and  secure;  on 
this   side,  as  so  constructed,   that  it  could  not 
possibly    exist  for  any  length  of  time.     When 
Robespierre  was    in  the  height  of  his  power, 
when  he  governed  France  with  the  most  absolute 
sway,  and  when  his  will  was  received  throughout 
France  as  law,  even  then  his  fall  was  predicted — 
with  how  much  justice,   the  event  has  shown. 
When  Jacobinism  was  at  its  greatest  height; 
when  its  influence  circulated  through  every  part 
of  the  French  government;   when  it  seemed  as 
the  very  source  of  motion  in  all  their  enterprises  ; 
even    then  its  fall  wa?  foretold, — and,   happily 
for  humanity,  with  truth- 
vot.   I.  D 
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I  wish,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  I 
do  not  mean  that,  by  the  accession  of  a  more 
moderate  party  to  the  sovereign  power  in  France, 
the  possibility  of  our  treating  with  them  has  be- 
come greater.  Perhaps,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Jacobins,  may  be,  that  they 
possessed  the  intentions,  but  not  the  power  of 
the  Jacobins.  The  hostility  of  the  moderate  party 
towards  this  country  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Jacobins  :  the  difference  is,  that  they  have  not  the 
same  means  of  carrying  their  hostile  purpose  into 
execution.  I  admit  that  the  exertions  of  the  enemy 
have  been  great ;  but  consider  for  a  moment,  at 
what  an  expense  the^e  exertions  have  been  made 
It  appears  from  the  reports  of  Cambon,  the  French 
financier,  that  the  expenses  of  France,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  have  been  threehundred 
and  thirty  millions  sterling;  and  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  England,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  millions.  This  enormous  expense  they 
have  been  enabled  to  sustain,  by  seizing  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom,  and  distributing  out  suste- 
Dance  as  a  kind  of  donative  to  the  people  ;  by  rais- 
ing through  the  operation  of  terror,  the  value  of 
assignats  ;  and  depressing,  by  the  same  means,  the 
price  of  purchasable  commodities. 

Who  can  doubt,  then,  but  in  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  changes,  the  vaunted  moderates  will 
fall  ?    Who  will  contend  that  they  can  have  the 
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same  resources  as  their  predecessors,  seeing  that 
they  profess  to  give  up  the  system  of  terror,  by 
which  alone  those  resources  were  procured,  unless 
he  be  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  argue,  that 
the  superstructure  becomes  strong  in  proportion 
as  the  foundation  is  taken  away  ?  It  is  in  power 
alone  that  moderatism  differs  from  Jacobinism ; 
its  virulence  remains  unimpaired-  If  it  were 
possible,  Sir,  that  the  events  of  the  whole  French 
revolution  could  be  blotted  from  the  page  of  his- 
tory, excepting  those  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  modera- 
tion in  that  country,  and  that  they  were  to  go 
down  to  posterity,  with  no  other  comment  of  the 
historian  than  simply,  "  This  was  termed  their 
moderate  system," — what  an  opinion  would  after 
ages  form  of  the  preceding  periods,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  system  now  existing  could  be 
defined,  mercy  and  moderation ! 

But  supposing  I  were  ready  to  allow,  that  a 
material  difference  exists  between  the  character 
of  the  present  rulers  in  France  and  that  of  their 
predecessors — admitting,  for  the  argument's  sake, 
that,  when  I  look  towards  Paris,  I  do  not  dis- 
cover there  those  scenes  of  atrocity  at  which, 
twelve  months  ago;  my  heart  revolted  with  horror 
and  indignation ;  that,  instead  of  carrying  on 
as  heretofore,  their  commerce  of  murder  and 
proscription,  I  find  the  government  of  the  present 

D  2 
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day  occupied  in  the  comparatively  innocent 
employment  of  adjusting  their  accounts,  and 
striking  the  balance — settling  their  partnership 
of  blood,  and  ascribing  to  each  individual  his 
particular  share  of  the  guilt; — granting,  I  say, 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked,  v^^hy  not 
conclude  a  peace  on  honourable  terms  with  the 
present  rulers?  or,  at  least,  why  not  make  the 
attempt,  and  inquire  what  terms  we  are  likely 
to  obtain? — Because  the  one  is  impossible,  the 
other  unnecessary  It  is  impossible  to  look  for 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace  from  moderatisniy  any 
more  than  from  Jacobinism,  until  we  shall  have 
been  convinced  that  it  is  not  only  more  mild,  but 
more  stable ;  that  it  at  once  holds  out  the  proba- 
bility of  tranquillity  abroad,  and  of  permanency 
at  home.  But  even  if  these  characteristics  were 
discoverable  in  it,  it  would  be  less  necessary  now 
than  ever  to  humiliate  ourselves  so  far  as  to  de- 
mand of  them  what  terms  of  peace  they  may  be 
disposed  to  grant  us ;  because  we  shall  speedily 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  them  more  cer- 
tainly than  from  any  declarations  which  they 
might  hold  out  to  us,  from  those  which  have 
been  obtained  from  them  by  other  nations. 

Holland  is  at  this  moment  negociating  a  sepa- 
rate peace  ;  how  wisely,  how  justly,  or  how  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  not  our  business  to  argue.  If  we 
examine  the  debates  and  decrees  of  the  Conven- 
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tion,  we  shall  find  they  divide  their  enemies  into 
two  classes  :  the  first,  of  those  who  provoked  the 
war,  and  the  second,  that  of  those  who  were  forced 
into  it ;  two  classes  of  which  we  rank  under  the 
most  aggravated,  Holland  under  the  least.  Hol- 
land, I  say,  is  now  soliciting  peace ;  let  us  see 
what  will  be  the  issue.  The  most  determined 
advocates  for  peace  have  gone  no  farther  in  their 
expectations  than  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum. 
Now,  supposing  Holland,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  operate  in  its  favour,  as  a  power 
whom  they  consider  as  having  been  forced 
against  her  will  into  hostilities,  as  being  the  first 
to  ask  for  a  cessation  of  them,  and  as  being  that 
nation  which,  of  all  others,  they  were  most 
anxious  to  detach  from  our  alliance, — if  HoUaind 
obtains  merely  a  status  quOy  can  it  be  reasonably 
expected  that  we,  who  have  no  such  favourable 
circumstances  in  our  situation ;  we,  to  whom 
they  assign  the  foremost  rank  in  their  enmity, 
shall  be  treated  with  equal  advantages  ?  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

But  even  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  ought 
we  to  accept  peace  on  such  grounds  ?  Holland, 
let  it  be  recollected,  has  not  conquered  any  terri- 
tory, nor  has  she  received  many  emigrants.  But 
shall  we,  admitting  France  would  treat  with  us  in 
the  same  degree,  relinquish  all  our  conquests,  and 
consign  the  objects  of  charity  and  honourable  ooiu 
fidence,  to  that  vengeance  from  which  they  have 
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sought  refuge  on  our  shores  ?  The  acquisitions 
which  we  have  made,  considering  them  only  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expences  which  the  war  has  obliged  us  to  incur, 
nobody  would  willingly  abandon ;  but  when  to  this 
interested  and  cold-blooded  way  of  stating  the 
subject,  is  added  the  consideration  of  the  thou- 
sands who  have  fled  to  us  from  their  sanguinary 
tyrants,  surely  there  is  no  humane  mind  that  can 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  giving  them 
up,  without  necessity.  Let  gentlemen  only 
recollect  what  their  own  feelings  have  been, 
whenever,  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign, 
it  has  unfortunately  happened  that  the  emigrants 
have  been  surrendered :  let  them  recollect  whe- 
ther the  first  question  that  they  have  asked, 
upon  such  an  event,  has  not  uniformly  been — 
Was  there  an  inevitable  necessity  for  doing  this  ? 
And  if  the  question  could  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  what  hp-ve  been  the  feelings  of  indig- 
nation that  arose  in  their  breasts  against  the 
base  and  cowardly  treachery  of  such  an  aban- 
donment? Apply  this  to  your  own  country. 
Will  you  agree  that  she  shall  incuf  the  disgrace 
of  a  proceeding  so  foreign  to  every  sentiment  of 
honour,  and  of  human  feeling  ?  Will  you  agree, 
without  a  necessity  so  paramount,  as  neither  to 
be  avoided  nor  resisted,  to  yield  up  to  these 
savage  proselytes  of  mercy  and  moderation,  the 
throats  of  all  those  confiding  suppliants  who  are 
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clinging  round  your  knees  for  protection?  Sir, 
it  is  impossible. 

The  next  argument  against  peace,  is  its 
insecurity ;  it  would  be  the  mere  name  of  peace, 
not  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  repose,  but  a 
feverish  and  troubled  slumber,  from  which  we 
should  soon  be  roused  to  fresh  horrors  and  insults. 
What  are  the  blessings  of  peace,  which  make  it  so 
desirable?  What,  but  that  it  implies  tranquil 
and  secure  enjoyment  of  our  homes?  What,  but 
that  it  will  restore  our  seamen  and  our  soldiers, 
who  have  been  fighting  to  preserve  our  homes, 
to  a  share  of  that  tranquillity  and  security  ? 
What,  but  that  it  lessens  the  expenses,  and  alle- 
viates the  burdens,  of  the  people  ?  What,  but 
that  it  explores  some  new  channel  of  commercial 
intercourse,  or  re-opens  those  that  war  had  shut  ? 
What,  but  that  it  renews  some  broken  link  of 
amity,  or  forms  some  new  attachment  between 
nations;  and  softens  the  asperities  of  hostility  and 
hatred,  into  kindness,  and  conciliation,  and  reci- 
procal good  will? — And  which  of  all  these  blessings 
could  we  hope  to  obtain  by  a  peace,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  with  France  ?  Not  kind- 
ness and  conciliation,  niost  assuredly;  not  a 
renewal  of  social  harmony  or  commercial  inter- 
course ;  still  less  could  we  venture  to  restore  to 
the  loom  or  to  the  plough  the  brave  men  who 
have  fought  our  battles ;  for  who  could  say  how 
soon  some  fresh  government  might  not  start  up 
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in  France,  which  might  feel  it  their  inclination 
or  their  interest  to  renew  hostilities?  The 
utmost,  therefore,  that  we  could  hope  to  obtain, 
would  be  a  short,  delusive,  timid,  and  suspicious 
interval  of  armistice,  without  any  material  diminu- 
tion of  expenditure;  without  security  at  home, 
or  a  chance  of  purchasing  it  by  exertions  abroad ; 
without  any  of  the  essential  blessings  of  peace,  or 
any  of  the  possible  advantages  of  war :  a  state  of 
doubt  and  preparation,  such  as  would  retain  in 
itself  all  the  causes  of  jealousy  to  other  states, 
which,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  produce 
remonstrance  and  inquiry,  and  (if  they  are 
answered  unsatisfactorily,)  war.  The  only  other 
alternative  is,  that  in  stupid  confidence  we  should 
unarm  ;  and  leave  ourselves  a  helpless  prey  to  the 
first  renewed  attack  of  the  enemy ;  sure  to  meet 
the  occasion  when  it  should  arise,  under  every 
possible  disadvantage ;  having  unscrewed  and  let 
down  from  the  pitch  to  which  we  have  raised 
them,  the  great  machines  of  our  defence,  our 
army  and  our  navy;  and  hopeless  of  being  able  to 
raise  them  again,  by  any  exertion  or  any  expense 
to  such  a  height  as  would  be  calculated  to  resist 
the  unrelaxed  efforts  of  our  enemy. 

If  I  am  asked,  what  good  effects  we  can  possibly 
expect  fi-om  a  continuance  of  the  war,  I  answer, 
that,  calculating  from  past  experience,  I  look  for 
the  dilapidation  and  decay  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  France,  as  certainly,  as  it  is  certain  that 
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every  other  government,  erected  in  that  country 
since  the  revolution,  has  fallen,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  before  it.  This  effect  I  think  desirable ; 
not  as  is  perpetually  insinuated,  from  any  taste  or 
preference  for  this  or  that  form  of  government  in 
France,  but  because  I  would  have  their  govern- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be,  strong  and  solid  at 
home,  that  it  may  be  safe  for  other  nations, 
I  consider  the  continuance  of  our  exertions  as 
requisite  to  this  end  ;  not  from  any  hope  or  wish, 
that  we  way  conquer  France  by  our  arms,  but 
because  if  an  argument,  which  has  been  much 
and  often  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  be 
true,  that  our  hostility  has  in  fact  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  all  the  changes  and  convulsions 
that  have  torn  the  interior  of  France,  and  if  it  be 
true  also  that  moderatism  be  so  much  better  than 
Jacobinism,  then  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  worked  one  good  change,  and  may 
hope  by  perseverance  to  effect  one  still  more 
desirable.  If  it  was  our  hostility  that  excited  and 
consolidated  the  enormous  tyranny  of  Robespierre, 
let  us  draw  the  natural  conclusion,  that  it  was 
our  hostility  that  destroyed  it.  If  we  by  attacking 
France,  created  the  monster  Jacobinism,  it  is  not 
fairly  to  be  denied,  that  the  continuance  of  our 
attacks  also  destroyed  it.  And  if  all  this  be  so, 
the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  we  produced  the 
alteration  from  Jacobinism  to  moderatism^  and 
therefore  we  may  finally  bring  the  country  to  a 
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proper  form  of  government ;  not  with  the  view  of 
conquest,  or  of  imposing  our  own  choice  on  them, 
but  to  force  them,  if  you  will,  finally  to  choose 
such  a  one,  as  shall  secure  their  own  happiness, 
and  our  safety. 

If  1  am  asked,  what  are  the  means  on  which  I 
rely  for  bringing  this  about,  I  answer,  their  weak- 
ness and  our  strength :  their  weakness,  which  is 
to  be  looked  for,  not  in  their  armies,  but  in  the 
decay  of  the  resources  which  have  supported 
those  armies,  in  the  exhaustion  of  their  country, 
and  in  the  distractions  and  discontents  of  its  in- 
habitants; our  strength,  which  is  to  be  calculated 
not  from  the  progress  of  our  arms,  but  from  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  kingdom  ;  from  the  spirit 
which  we  bear,  and  the  vigorous  capacities 
we  possess  for  exertion  ;  from  our  resources,  not 
only  unexhausted,  but  as  yet  comparatively  almost 
untouched ;  from  the  unabating  confidence  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  and  the  unalterable  justice 
of  our  cause. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  and  confident 
in  these  hopes,  I  think  I  cannot  better  discharge 
my  duty  to  my  country,  or  better  consult  the  ad- 
vantage of  Europe,  and  of  the  civilized  vvorld, 
than  by  seconding  the  motion  for  the  Address. 


Mk.  Wilbeefokce  objected  to  the  Address.     This  was 
a   crisis   wherein  there  was  much  to  be  urged  on  both 
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sides,  and  all  that  was  left  us  was  a  choice  of  evils.  After 
adjusting  the  claims  of  conflicting  arguments,  and  impar- 
tially assigning  its  due  weight  to  each,  he  had  at  length  a 
decided  opinion  to  which  scale  he  should  assign  the  prepon- 
derance. He  would,  therefore*  state  his  firm  belief,  that 
peace  was  desirable.  As  to  the  present  address,  it  was  not 
couched  in  terms  at  all  moderate  or  pacific,  and  no  one  could 
adopt  it,  who  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  Great  Britain 
ought  never  to  treat  with  France,  till  a  counter-revolution 
should  be  efiected.  He  concluded  by  moving  an  amendment 
to  the  effect,  **  that  upon  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  events 
and  circumstances  of  the  present  war,  and  of  some  transac- 
tions which  have  lately  passed  in  France,  and  also  of  the 
negociations  entered  into  by  the  States-General,  we  think  it 
advisable  and  expedient  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  blessings 
of  peace  to  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  allies,  upon  just  and 
reasonable  terms.*' 

Mr.  Windham  opposed  the  amendment;  he  said,  that 
the  ill  success  of  the  war  was  fairly  imputable  to  the 
misconduct  of  some  of  the  aUies.  Besides,  we  had 
not  been  true  to  ourselves.  The  political  societies  in 
England  had  propagated  principles  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  render  the  war 
unpopular.  It  was  said  that  the  members  of  those  societies 
had  been  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  gentle- 
men talked  of  their  innocence  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  He 
wished  them  joy  of  the  innocence  of  an  acquitted  felon. 

Mb.  Robinson  called  the  honourable  member  to  order ; 
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he  could  not  hear  without  indignation  the  term  felon 
applied  to  a  man  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a  verdict  of 
an  English  jury. 

Ma.  Windham  explained,  and  said,  that  although  there 
was  no  legal  evidence  of  their  guilt  in  the  opinion  of  the 
juries,  the  deficiency  of  legal  evidence  by  no  means  proved 
that  they  were  free  from  moral  guilt.  Comparing  the  events 
of  the  late  war  with  those  wars  in  which  this  country  was 
engaged  with  foreign  nations,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  un- 
successful ;  it  was  unsuccessful  only  as  compared  with  the 
wishes,  the  hopes,  and  the  force  of  the  confederacy. 

Mb.  Pitt  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  change  of 
sentiments  in  those  who  supported  the  war  at  its  com- 
mencement. He  denied  that  the  tendency  of  the  King*s 
speech  was  to  inculcate  the  continuance  of  the  war,  until 
the  government  of  France  assumed  a  monarchical  form. 
He  admitted  that  there  might  be  intermediate  changes, 
that  may  give  the  probability  of  a  peace  with  France, 
even  in  its  republican  form  of  government,  though  he 
certtdnly  had  no  idea  of  any  peace  being  secure,  unless 
France  returned  to  the  monarchical  system.  As  to  the  pre- 
sent war,  did  the  gentlemen  who  now  desert  it,  expect  that 
a  peace  could  be  obtained  of  such  a  nature  as^had  been  so 
well  described  by  his  honourable  friend  ?  (Mr.  Canning.) 
Did  they  hope  for  a  free  and  useful  commerce  ?  Did  they 
expect  armies  on  both  sides  would  be  disbanded  ?  or  that 
the  fleets  would  be  called  home  ? — He  believed  not  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  proceeded  to  take  an  exten^ve 
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review  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  which  were  fully 
adequate  to  the  war,  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  which 
was  now  more  than  ever  necessary,  as  we  could  not  obtain 
peace  on  terms,  politic,  safe,  or  honourable. 

Mr.  Fox  supported  the  amendment  in  a  speech  of  great 
ability — he  said,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not^ 
by  their  address  to  the  Crown,  to  pledge  Parliament  never  to 
agree  to  a  peace  with  France,  while  the  present  republican 
government  existed.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  House 
€i  Commcms  was  called  upon  to  assure  His  Majesty,  that 
they  would  never  think  it  advisable  to  treat  with  the  French 
republic  on  the  present  system,  unless  in  the  case  of  such 
imperious  necessity  on  the  part  of  this  country  as  precluded 
all  reasoning. 

Mr.  Pitt  intimated,  across  the  table,  that  expressions  in 
a  former  address  pledged  the  House  to  this. 

Ma.  Fox  resumed. -^He  knew  there  were  expressions 
in  a  former  address,  which  admitted  of  such  a  con- 
struction; but  the  minister's  own  friends  now  told  him, 
that  they  did  not  interpret  those  words  as  he  did.  If 
the  minister  had  said  plainly  and  clearly,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, "  This  war  is  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose 
of  destroying  the  French  government,  and  come  what  will, 
we  can  never  make  peace  while  that  government  endures  C* 

T 

he  might  not,  perhaps,  have  so  many  supporters,  but  he 
would  have  been  saved  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  this  day^s 
difference  with  his  friends.  As  to  the  disasters  of  the  war, 
never  in  one  campaign,  since  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  had  such  reverses  been  experienced  on  one  hand, 
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and  acquisitions  made  on  the  other.  They  were  disasters 
which  not  fortune,  but  folly  had  brought  upon  the  country. 
He  contended  it  was  idle  in  us  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  peace 
with  France,  when  so  many  other  nations — Denmark, 
Sweden,  America,  &c.  had  made  the  experiment  without 
any  mischievous  consequences.  The  difficulty  respecting 
,  the  emigrants  might  be  a  difficulty,  from  which  the  minis- 
ter who  encouraged  them,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  ex- 
tricate himself;  but  it  was  the  nation'^s  honour,  not  the 
minister's,  about  which  he  was  anxious.  He  was  unwilling 
to  rely  upon  the  argument  drawn  from  the  exhausted 
finances  of  France,  as  an  inducement  to  continue  the  war. 
That  argument  was  resorted  to  before — we  were  told  the 
very  same  thing  last  year,  yet  the  success  of  the  enemy 
continued.  He  concluded  by  exhorting  the  minister  to 
propose  treating  now,  which  he  held  to  be  more  honour- 
able than  to  wait  until  he  was  beaten  into  it. 
At  four  in  the  morning,  the  House  divided  : — 

TELLEKS. 

(Colonel  Maitland,        ) 

Ayes  \  C      73 

(Mr.  Whitbread,  Jun.^ 

I  Mr.  Serjeant  Watson,^ 
Noes  ^  ' 


rMr.  Serjeant  Watson, i 
(Mr.  Sumner.  3 


The  amendment  was  thus  negatived.     The  ori^nal  ad- 
dress was  then  put,  and  carried. 
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NATION. 

MARCH  24th,  1795. 

Mr.  Fox  moved,  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee oh  the  state  of  the  nation.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  adjournment  of 
the  House.  After  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  the* 
amendment  was  carried.  The  following  extract  is  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  on  this  occasion — it  contains  an 
eloquent  enforcement  of  the  advantages  derivable  to  a  free 
country  from  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings  of  its  govern- 
ment. 


My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan,)  has  confessed, 
that  he  considered  the  motion  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  motion  for  the  removal  of  ministers. 
In  tlvis  view,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  came  for- 
ward at  rather  an  unseasonable  period.  The  re- 
moval of  the  existinpf  ministers  was  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  make  room  for  others  who  would  pursue 
an  opposite  line  of  conduct,  and  whose  first  object 
would,  consequently,  be  a  negociation  for  peace ; 
and  if  so,  it  would  surely  have  been  more  rational 
to  have  attempted  to  effect  it,  before  the  House 
had  sanctioned  their  past  conduct  by  its  approba- 
tion— before  it  had  intrusted  to  their  hands,  by 
such  large  and  liberal  supplies,  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  war.  But  it  seemed  in  no  other  coun- 
try than  this,  could  ministers  have  continued  in 
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office  after  such  repeated  failures  and  disgraces. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  between  this  and 
other  countries  is  obvious :  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, where  the  people  are  admitted  into  no 
share  or  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  action,  but  are 
left  to  form  their  judgment  of  the  propriety  of  any 
line  of  conduct  solely  from  the  event,  it  was  very 
aatural,  that  being  thus  circujnscribed  in  the 
means  of  forming  their  opinion,  they  should  form 
it  hastily  and  arbitrarily,  and,  knowing  no  other 
criterion  than  success,  should  conclude  that  what 
had  failed  in  the  execution,  must  have  been  wrong 
in  the  plan,  and  as  such,  ought  to  bring  punish- 
ment upon  its  advisers.  But  in  a  free  country, 
where  the  people  have  the  springs  and  motives  of 
action,  as  well  as  the  action  itself,  brought  before 
their  eyes— where  they  go  hand  in  hand  with 
their  representatives,  and  their  representatives 
with  the  eitecutive  government,  in  weighing  the 
propriety  of  measures,  as  they  arise,  and  while  they 
are  pursuing,  it  i&  not  natural  or  necessary  that 
they  should  judge  so  hastily  from  the  event  alone, 
but  that  having  the  power  of  weighing  all  cir- 
cumstances together,  they  should  affix  blame  to 
failure,  only  where  failure  might  seem  to  have 
flowed  from  misconduct,  and  not  from  mischance. 
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ON  MR.  TIERNEY'S  MOTION  RESPECTING 
PEACE  WITH  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 


DECEMBER  11,  1798. 


The  folUnving  new  appointments  to  places  in  the 
Administration  were  made  since  January^  1794,  (see 
page  I J 

Lord  President  bf  the  Council  Earl  op  Chatham. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Earl  op  Wbstmorbland. 

Secretary  at  War Right  Hon.  William  Wyndham. 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  >  ^       j.  Portland 

for  the  Home  Department  5  ^he  uuke  of  roRTEAND. 

The  persons  filling  the  other  high  offices  of  the  state  this  year, 
(179d,)  were  the  same  who  occupied  them  in  1794. 


Mb.  Tierney  felt  himself  impelled  to  make  the  present 
motion,  from  a  comparison  of  the  situation  of  our  affairs  at 
this  moment  with  that  which  it  exhibited  some  time  since. 
He  brought  it  forward  principally  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  new  spirit  that  had  begun  to  rise  up.  The 
spirit  he  alluded  to,  was  that  which  led  to  an  extensive 
ccmtinental  connection.  He  regretted  that  the  pacific  dis- 
position which  was  manifested  in  His  Maje8ty*8  declaration, 
soon  after  the  conferences  at  Lisle,  had  been  since  aban^ 
doned.  The  first  objection  he  anticipated  to  his  motion^ 
waSf  that  it  broke  in  upon  the  undoubted  power  ichich  the 
crown  had  of  making  war  or  peace;  but  this  was  a  point 
which  would  not  be  much  insisted  upon,  when  it  was  con- 

VOL.   I.  E 
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sidered  that  the  power  of  that  House  was  unquestionable 
with  respect  to  granting  supplies.  //  nUght  also  be  sai(k 
that  this  motion  Jiad  a  tendency  to  damp  the  spirit  which 
was  rising  in  Europe.  He  disdaimed  a  wish  to  discourage 
such  a  spirit,  and  had  no  idea  thai  his  motion,  if  assented  tOy 
would  have  such  an  operation.  Indeed,  he  was  led  to  think 
there  was  no  symptom  of  any  spirit  rising  from  principle 
in  any  quarter.  Look  at  Prussia ;  that  power  had  been  at 
peace  for  three  years  with  the  French  republic,  and  its 
minister  was  treated  there  with  all  the  respect  which  nations 
usually  show  towards  those  with  whom  they  wished  to 
continue  a  good  understanding.  If  we  looked  at  the  Em- 
peror, we  could  not  say  there  was  any  dispute  actually 
between  him  and  the  French :  there  was  indeed  a  congtess 
held  at  Radstadt,  but  that  he  believed  was  a  trial  to  make 
the  best  of  a  mere  squabble  for  the  right  and  left  bank  of 
a  river.  If  we  looked  to  Russia,  we  could  not  see  any  thing 
interesting:  he  saw  nothing  from  that  quarter  but  pn>- 
fessions ;  neither  did  he  see  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  which  led  him  to  think  that  the  resent- 
ment shown  in  that  quarter  was  a  resentment  arising  from 
any  prindple  on  which  we  could  rest  for  a  permanency. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  enemy  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  most  scandalous  injustice,  but  he  did  not  see 
any  thing  like  a  systematic  course  of  opposition  to  the 
projects  of  the  enemy.  The  spirit  of  opposition  in  Turkey 
would  cease  when  she  got  what  she  wanted  for  herself — 
she  would  have  no  share  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  It 
woukLbe  granted  to  him,  he  presumed,  that  unless  theconfede- 
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racy  weregeneral,  itcould  not  be  attended  with  any  extensiye 
advantages.  Now,  with  respect  to  a  confederacy,  it  existed 
in  greatest  force  when  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  under 
tria],  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  when  France  had 
not  the  advantage  of  a  settled  government ;  when  her  troops 
were  undisciplined — when  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  td 
her  difficulties,  but  the  energy  of  her  people.  Compare 
the  extended  boundaries  of  France  now,  with  her  situation 
at  the  time  of  the  former  general  confederacy.  That  con- 
federacy failed— its  discomfiture  was  produced  either  by 
the  skill  of  the  French,  or  by  the  jealousy  of  the  con- 
federates, whichever  of  these  two  causes  the  House  took, 
the  conclusion  was  the  same  ;  and  in  neither  did  he  see  any 
new  ground  for  hope  from  a  general  confederacy.  The 
French  were  not  less  skilful — their  generals  not  less 
able,  nor  their  armies  less  powerful :  and  as  to  the  allies,  he 
did  not  see  any  greater  probability  of  their  adhering  to 
each  other  than  formerly.  Could  we  have  more  confidence 
in  Austria  or  Prussia  now  than  at  a  former  period,  aftet 
we  had  the  experience  of  being  deserted  by  both  ?  Could 
any  of  the  powers  expect  much  from  the  co-operation  of 
Rusoa?  Besides,  what  was  the  real  advantage  to  be 
derived  to  Great  Britain  At)m  her  combination  with  these 
powers?  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  nations  feel  what 
their  interests  are  now  better  than  formerly.  For  his  part 
he  could  not  conceive  that  any  thing  could  be  done  to  inflame 
the  resentment  of  the  confederates,  than  what  had  been  done 
already  by  the  French  republic  ?  Could  any  thing  be  done 
to  excite  deeper  hatred  in  monarchy  against  French  prin- 
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ciples,  than  the  conduct  held  towards  that  monarch  ? 
Could  the  nobility  of  a  country  have  deeper  anger  against 
any  thing,  than  against  that  oonduct  which  abolished  their 
whole  order  at  once  ?  Would  any  thing  make  the  prayers 
of  the  church  more  fervent  against  anarchy,  than  the  over- 
throwing all  church  establishments  ?  Could  any  thing  more 
enrage  lords  of  manors,  and  such  persons,  than  the  total 
extinction  of  feudal  rights  ?  Yet  these  were  the  men 
who  united  against  France,  and  it  was  from  an  union  of 
these  again  we  looked  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  He 
would  be  glad  to  see  France  driven  within  her  ancient  limits; 
but  let  us  not  say  we  would  bring  about  the  deliverance  of 
Europe — we  could  not  accomplish  it — and  he,  therefore,  did  • 
not  wish  that  we  should  make  so  extravagant  an  attempt.  He 
would  remind  the  House,  that  ministers  put  into  His 
Majesty*s  mouth,  after  the  breaking  up  the  conferences 
at  Lisle,  words  tantamount  to  the  spirit  of  his  motion. 

The  honourable  gentleman  here  read  a  passage*  from  His 
Majesty's  declaration,  respecting  the  negociation  for  peace 
with  France.  The  passage  was  expressive  of  His  Majesty^s 
disposition  to  conclude  peace  on  moderate  and  equitable 
principles.  If  this  motion  were  to  be  negatived,  it  would  be 
incumbent  on  those  who  opposed  it,  to  show  what  had  altered 
the  course  we  ought  to  take.  There  were  but  two  reasons 
that  he  knew  of,  which  could  be  made  applicable  to  this  case 
—one  was  the  aggression  of  the  French  in  Switzerland — no 
man  lOoked  upon  that  event  with  more  horror  than  he  did ; 

•  Sec  vol.  33,  Pari.  Hist,  page  908.— He  looks  with  anxious  expecta- 
tion, &c. 
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but  the  House  should  remember  it  was  the  same  in  the  case 
of  Venice,  before  the  declaration  he  alluded  to.  The  next 
reason  was  the  victory  of  Admiral  Nelson ;  it  was  unques- 
tionably great  and  glorious ;  but  it  should  be  recollected^ 
the  declaration  was  made  after  the  brilliant  victory  of  Lord 
Duncan.  The  last  objection  to  this  motion,  he  believed, 
was  that  it  might  operate  as  a  notice  to  France,  that  we 
could  not  longer  co-operate  with  our  allies — he  thought  we 
certainly  should,  in  the  first  instance,  seek  an  honourable 
peace ;  but  if  we  were  to  co-operate,  we  should  co-operate 
only  as  we  hitherto  had  done,  most  efiectually  by  our  naval 
exertions.  He  protested  against  the  sending  of  troops  to 
the  continent,  and  against  sending  to  any  of  the  powers  any 
pecuniary  assistance  whatever,  either  under  the  title  of  loan, 
subsidy,  or  otherwise.  He  differed  from  those  gentlemen  w  ho 
might  think  this  an  unfavourable  moment  to  proclaim  our 
pacific  dispositions.  Our  finances  were  in  a  state  to  excite  the 
deepest  anxiety.  In  six  years  we  added  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  to  our  debt,  by  which  we  had  created  the  necessity 
of  adding  to  our  annual  burdens  eight  millions — a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  of  our  expenditure  when  the  present 
monarch  ascended  the  throne.  Let  us  consider  also  our 
situation  at  home— the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended; 
besides,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  to  curb  and  repress 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  further  exertions  were  nece&sary  for 
that  purpose.  If  we  looked  to  our  establishments  in  the 
East,  we  would  see  these  very  large  and  expensive.  Then 
look  at  the  West  Indies :  and  here  the  first  thing  that  pre^ 
sented  itself  was  the  evacuation  of  St.  Domingo;  within  a 
^w  hours  sail  of  our  West  India  colonies,  there  was  a  force 
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of  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  Blacks,  disciplined  and  trained 
to  arms.  The  enemy  had,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  most 
successful  general  in  Europe.  Under  these  circumstandes, 
and  considering  that  we  had  been  engaged  in  what  was 
called  the  common  cause,  for  no  determinate  object  that  he 
could  see,  it  was  time  for  us  to  have  some  separate  care  d 
ourselves.  The  honourable  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving : — 

^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  His  Majesty'^s  ministers  to  advise 
His  Majesty,  in  the  present  crisis,  against  entering  into  en- 
gagements which  may  prevent  or  impede  a  negociation  for 
peace,  whenever  a  disposition  shall  be  shown,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Republic,  to  treat  on  terms  conastent  with 
the  security  and  interests  of  the  British  empire." 


Mr.  Canning  : — If  I  might  judge,  Sir,  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  honourable  gentleman's 
speech,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
received,  and  particularly  from  the  unusual  de- 
gree of  apathy  and  languor  which  has  prevailed 
on  that  side  of  the  House  on  which  he  sits,  I 
should  be  led  to  believe,  that  the  ardour  mani- 
fested on  this  side  of  the  House  by  my  noble 
and  honourable  friends  who  rose  at  the  same 
time  with  me,  was,  perhaps,  more  than  the  occa- 
sion required: — and  1  assure  you.  Sir,  I  should 
not  have  pressed  myself  upon  your  attention,  if 
I  had  thought  the  occasion  one  which  demanded 
abilities  like  theirs; — if  I  had  not  felt,  that  what 
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arguments  I  have  to  state  in  opposition  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  motion,  are  so  clear  and 
plain  in  themselves,  as  to  require  little  aid  from 
any  talents  in  the  person  who  states  them.  The 
motion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  nature;  and  he 
has  certainly  treated  it  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  I  conceive  it  to  be  consonant  as  well  to 
the  rules  of  the  House,  as  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
that  the  House  should  not  be  urged  to  the  adoption 
of  a  new  and  unusual  measure,  without  its  being, 
in  the  first  place,  established,  that  there  exists 
some  necessity  for  adopting  it,  or  that  some 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  doing  so.  I  did 
expect,  therefore,  from  the  honourable  gentleman, 
rather  some  solid  reasons  for  the  measure  which 
he  has  proposed,  than  an  anticipation  of  the 
objections  which  he  thought  might  be  urged 
against  it.  He  has  contented  himself,  however, 
with  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  validity  of  several 
arguments  which  he  has  heard  out  of  doors,  and 
which  he  expects  to  hear  to-night  against  the 
motion  that  he  has  made ;  but  he  has  omitted, 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  pecuUarly  incum- 
bent upon  him,  an  explanation  of  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  make  it.  I  admit  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  been  not  unsuccessful 
in  anticipating  several  of  the  most  obvious  and 
prominent  objections  against  his  motion  ;  I  cannot 
think  that  he  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  re- 
moving them.     I  shall  certainly  have  occasiocr,  in 
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the  course  of  what  I  have  to  say,  to  re-state  many 
or  mostof  those  which  he  has  anticipated,  and  not 
without  the  hope  of  establishing  them  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  House.  I  shall  follow  him  through 
these  objections,  as  nearly  as  J  can  in  the  same 
order  in  which  he  has  brought  them  forward. 

The  first  objection  which  he  expects  to  hear, 
but  upon  which  I  am  certainly  not  inclined  to 
lay  the  greatest  stress,  is  the  point  of  constitutional 
form.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  contend, 
that  the  nature  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
motion,  though  extraordinary,  is  wholly  unpre- 
cedented,— much  less  to  deny  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  offerits  advice  to 
His  Majesty,  on  any  subject,  either  of  negociation, 
or  of  war.  I  know  they  have  at  several  times 
interfered  in  both.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
singular,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  should 
not  himself  have  cited  any  of  the  former  instances 
of  such  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  parliament. 
Perhaps  he  has  some  recollection,  that  a  peculiar 
sort  of  fatality  has,  in  almost  every  instance, 
seemed  to  attend  interferences  of  this  nature;  that 
in  almost  every  instance,  from  the  Revolution  to 
our  own  time,  they  have  been  either  nugatory  or 
mischievous.  I  will  mention  two  only,  out  of 
the-  few  that  have  occurred  during  this  period : 
the  first,— that  which  was  nearest,  in  point  of  time, 
to  the  Revolution ;  the  other, — that  which  is 
nearest  to  our  own  time ;  the  first,  an  interference 
tending  to  prolong  a  war;  the  other,  intended  to 
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accelerate  a  peace.  The  first,  the  warlike 
measure,  was  the  famous  vote  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1707,  "That  no  peace  could  be  safe  or 
honourable  which  should  leave  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  gentlemen,  that  this  vote  carried  by  the 
heat  and  violence  of  party,  had  no  effect  whatever ; 
that  no  manner  of  regard  was  paid  to  it,  in  the 
peace  which  was  afterwards  negociated. — And, 
whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  that  peace,  or 
however  loud  the  cry  against  the  ministers  who 
made  it,  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  who  looks 
fairly  and  impartially  at  that  peace  now,.will  say, 
that  it  was  any  very  great  crime  in  those  ministers, 
that  they  did  omit  to  carry  this  vote  into  execution. 
The  second  example  to  which  I  refer,  is,  the 
resolution  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
respecting  the  "  Independence  of  America.*'  Of 
a  transaction  so  recent  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
speak  with  the  freedom  of  history.  I  speak, 
probably,  in  the  presence  of  many  who  took  part 
in  favour  of  that  resolution, — of  some  certainly, 
who  opposed  it.  Who  were  right,  or  who  were 
wrong,  I  do  not  presume  to  determine.  But  in 
one  thing,  I  believe^  those  who  opposed  and  those 
who  promoted  it  will  equally  concur, — that  the 
vote  which  carried  that  resolution  was  an  unfartu^ 
nate  vote ;  and  that  it  had  an  influence  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  this  country,  on  the  peace  which  con- 
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coacluded  the  American  war.  This  is  a  propo- 
sition which  those  who  had  to  make  that  peace 
mu6t»  I  am  sure,  contend  to  be  true ;  and  which 
those  who  condemned  that  peace  would  find  it 
difficult  to  deny. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  force  of  precedents, 
they  would  not  of  themselves, — even  if  their 
bearing  was  as  much  in  favour  of  motions  of  this 
kind,  as  unfortunately  it  has  been  against  them, 
— they  would  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  honourable  gentleman's  motion.  It 
would,  I  presume,  be  farther  necessary  for  him 
to  show  (as  was  shown,  or  attempted  to  be 
shown,  in  all  former  instances),  that  some  ne- 
cessity at  present  exists,  which  calls  for  such 
an  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
can  conceive  such  a  necessity  to  arise  only  from 
one  of  two  circumstances :  either  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  some  opening  for  peace  now  pre- 
senting itself,  of  which  ministers  do  not  show 
themselves  enough  disposed  to  take  advantage; 
—or  from  ministers  having  at  former  periods 
evinced  a  disposition  generally  hostile  to  peace, 
which  this  motion  is  intended  to  censure  or  to 
controul.  That  any  such  opening  now  exists,  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  not  attempted  to  argue. 
I  must,  therefore,  naturally  have  attributed  his 
motion  to  a  false  impression  remaining  on  his 
mind  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  former  nego- 
ciations  :n— I  must  have  conceived,  that  he  retained 
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a  confused  and  perplexed  recollection  of  what 
had  passed  at  Lisle, — that  he  remembered  some- 
thing indistinctly  of  an  embarrassment  having 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation  by  a 
question  about  allies, — but  utterly  forgot  that  the 
allies  who  created  this  embarrassment  were  the 
allies  of  France,  and  not  of  Great  Britain ; — and 
that,  under  this  mistake,  he  was  bringing  forward 
the  restriction  in  the  wrong  place,  and  applying 
to  this  country,  a  cure  for  the  misconduct  of  the 
enemy.  But  I  am  prevented  from  admitting  even 
this  foundation  for  his  proceeding,  by  the  appro- 
bation which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed of  the  manifesto  published  by  this  govern* 
ment,  after  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations  at 
Lisle.  The  honourable  gentleman  distinctly  and 
fairly  acknowledges  that  manifesto  to  have  exhi- 
bited undoubted  proofs  of  the  pacific  dispositions 
of  His  Majesty's  ministers. 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  observe  rather  a 
singular  argument,  which  grows  out  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  peculiar  conduct  and  situation. 
He  tells  you  that  he  brings  forward  this  motion 
as  an  ''  unconnected  and  unsupported  individual," 
acting  with  no  party  or  set  of  men  whatever.  By 
agreeing  to  the  motion,  therefore,  the  advantage 
which  we  are  to  gain  is  his  individual  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  be 
more  convinced  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  mi- 
nisters   after    this    resolution  shall    have    been 
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adopted,  than  he  was  after  the  publication  of  the 
manifesto,  which  he  has  so  warmly  commended. 
What  was  the  first  step  that  he  took  by  way  of 
co-operation  after  that  manifesto  was  published  ? 
He  voted  against  the  supply. — Convinced,  that  His 
Majesty  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  obtain 
peace ; — that  he  had  gone  almost  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  of  him,  in  forbearance 
and  moderation  ; — that  he  had  shown,  even  after 
the  victory  of  Lord  Duncan,  the  most  decided  dis- 
position to  make  peace,  upon  fair  and  reasonable 
terms ; — convinced,  that  the  abrupt  conclusion  of 
the  negotiation  at  Lisle  had  been  the  act  of  the 
^  enemy  exclusively  : — that  the  continuance  of  the 
calamities  of  war  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  arro- 
gance, and  wickedness,  and  pride,  of  the  enemy 
alone  ; — that  His  Majesty  had  no  choice ; — that 
he  must  of  necessity  continue  to  carry  on  a  war, 
which  the  mad  ambition  of  that  enemy  would  not 
allow  him  to  terminate; — in  this  conviction,  to 
enable  His  Majesty  to  carry  on  the  war,  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  ''  unconnected  and  unsup- 
ported," individually  voted  against  the  supply.  I 
do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's conduct  in  this  instance.  He  had  no  doubt 
his  reasons  for  it.  But  I  do  mean  to  put  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  whether,  if  it  should  be 
evident  (as  I  trust  it  will  be)  that  no  solid  and 
general  advantage  is  to  be  derived  to  the  country 
from  our  agreeing  to  the  honourable  gentleman's 
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resolution, — there  is  much  temptation  held  out  to 
us  to  do  so,  by  the  prospect  of  his  future  indi- 
vidual co-operation ;  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
adopt  an  unusual,  unnecessary,  and  much  more,  a 
mischievous  measure,  to  evince  our  desire  for 
peace, — in  order  to  secure  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's vote  against  the  supply  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  This,  however,  would  certainly  be  a  very 
inferior  consideration,  if  there  were  any  utility  or 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  measure  pro- 
posed. I  have  not  heard  the  honourable  gentle- 
man state  any  advantage  as  likely  to  arise  from  it 
to  the  country.  As  he  has  a$rmed  nothing  of 
this  kind,  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  deny. 
But  there  is  one  way  of  considering  what  is  ad- 
vantag^us  to  this  country,  to  which  I  confess  I 
am  very  partial ;  and  the  rather,  perhaps,  because 
it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  new  and  fashionable 
philosophy  of  the  day.  I  know  it  is  a  doctrine 
of  that  large  and  liberal  system  of  ethics  which 
has  of  late  been  introduced  into  the  world,  and 
which  has  superseded  all  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  the  ancient  school, — that  we  are  ta  consider 
not  so  much  what  is  good  for  our  country,  as  what 
i&  good  for  the  human  race;  that  we  are  all 
children  of  one  large  family ; — and  I  know  not 
what  other  fancies  and  philanthropies,  which  I 
must  take  shame  to  myself  for  not  being  able  to 
comprehend.  I,  for  my  part,  still  conceive  it  to 
be  the  paramount  duty  of  a  British  member  of 
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parliament,  to  consider  what  is  good  for  Great 
Britain:  and  where  no  immediate  advantage  is 
pointed  out  as  obviously  arising  from  any  new 
measure  that  is    proposed  for  our  adoption,-^! 
hold  it  no  bad  test  to  examine  in  what  way  it  bears 
upon  the  interests  of  France,  and  to  conclude, 
however  unphilosophically,  or  illiberally,  that  what 
is  good  for  the  enemy,  cannot  be  very  good  for  us. 
Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  have  it  understood, — and  I 
assure  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  I  am  very 
far  from   meaning  any  thing  personally  disre- 
spectful to  him  ; — that  I  give  him  full  credit  for 
feeling,  as  strongly  as  any  man,  every  thing  that 
he  owes  to  his  country,  for  being  as  ready  as  any 
man  to  devote  his  talents  and  exertions  to  her 
service.     I  appeal,  therefore,  not  to  his  feelings, 
but   to  his  judgment  and    ingenuity, — when  I 
desire  him  to  consider,  whether  he  could  possibly 
devise  any   measure    (capable,  at    the  present 
moment,  of  being  patiently  entertained  by  this 
House,  or  by  the  public,)  which  should  have  a 
more  direct  and  manifest   tendency  to  benefit 
France,  than  the    motion    which  he  has    now 
brought  forward?     What  could  any  man — any 
member  of  this  House  (if  it  were  possible  to 
suppose  that  there  should  be  such  a  member  in 
this  House),  most  perversely  devoted  to  the  views 
of  the  enemy,  and  bent  upon  exalting  France  at 
the  expense  of  Great  Britain, — ^what  more  effec- 
tual measure  could  such  a  man  take  for  such  a 
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purpose,  than  by  a  motion  like  the  present  ?  For 
what  is  it  that  the  French  Directory  appear,  by  all 
their  conduct,  by  all  their  publications,  to  dread 
and  deprecate  more  than  any  other  thing  in  the 
world  ?  What  is  it  that  all  their  official  and  un- 
official papers  most  labour  to  discredit  ?  What — 
but  the  revival  of  a  great  and  general  confederacy 
in  Europe,  of  which  England  should  be  the  ani- 
mating soul  ?  Why  should  we  co-operate  with 
the  French  Directory?  What  interest  can  we 
have  in  common  with  them,  that  should  induce  us 
to  take  their  work  out  of  their  hands,  and  complete 
it  for  them?  What  advantage  can  it  be  to  us 
to  daunt  and  dispirit  Europe ;  and  to  relieve  the 
Directory  from  the  apprehension  of  any  powerful 
resistance,  or  the  necessity  of  any  extensive  pre- 
paration ;  to  maintain  their  influence  abroad,  and 
their  authority  at  home  ? 

I  wiU  put  the  question  in  another  way.  I  will 
suppose  that  we  were  now  in  the  last  year  of  the 
monarchy  of  France,  instead  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  French 
republic,  one  and  indivisible.  By  the  monarchy, 
I  mean,  of  course,  that  cruel,  wicked,  profligate, 
abominable  despotism,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  many,  and,  no  doubt,  so  just  complaints^-^ 
which  oppressed  France  with  I  know  not  what 
unheard-of  cruelties, — which  insulted  England, 
and  desolated  Europe,  by  crimes  and  calamitiect 
such  as   can  never  be  imputed  to  the  French 
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republic.      I   will  suppose  that  this   monarchy 
had  received  so  formidable  a  blow  as  has  been 
given  to  the  Directory  by  the  victory  of  the  Nile  ; 
— that  its  fleets  had  been  disgraced  and  defeated, 
in  different  expeditions  against  the  British  Empire 
— that  its  fairest  provinces  were  in  revolt ; — that 
its  subjects  were  universally  discontented  ; — that 
its  commerce  was  extinguished  ; — its  revenue  de* 
stroyed ; — and  its  finances,  by  the  confessions  of 
its   ablest   financiers,    in   a   state  of  utter  and 
irrecoverable  ruin  and  bankruptcy ; — that  against 
the  monarchy,  thus  situated,  a  general  spirit  was 
rising  in  Europe : — I  will  suppose  that  under 
these  circumstances,  the  ministers  of  this  country 
had  come  down  to  this  House,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  such  a  measure  of  abjuration  and 
self-denial  as  is  now  under  consideration  :  and  I 
will  ask, — what  would  have  been  the  clamour 
raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  House? — how 
pointedly  would  the  question  have  been  put  to 
ministers,  "  What  are  you  doing  ?    Why  do  you 
interfere  to  arrest  the  downfall  of  this  detestable 
tyranny  ?     Look  on  only — do  nothing — and  it  will 
fall  of  itself.     What  business  is  it  of  yours  to 
rescue  from  destruction  a  power,  so  inordinate 
in  its  ambition,  and  so  hostile  to  the  happiness  of 
Europe!" 

Such  would  have  been  the  language  that  we 
should  have  heard,  if  the  monarchy  of  France  had  , 
been  the  object  of  forbearance,  and  if  ministers 
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had  been  the  persons  to  advise  us  to  forbear.  I 
will  not  press  similar  interrogations  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impute  to  any  gentleman  improper  and  un- 
justifiable partialities  : — but  I  cannot  help  asking, 
whether  the  present  government  of  France  be 
indeed  one,  which  has  deserved  so  well  of  this 
country, — ^which,  to  take  the  question  more  can- 
didly,  has  deserved  so  well  of  France, — which, 
in  the  still  more  large  and  liberal  cant  of  the  day, 
has  deserved  so  well  of  humanity — as  that  we 
should  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  take  so  ex- 
traordinary a  step  in  its  behalf?  And  I  would 
farther  ask,  whether, — whatever  be  the  present 
degree  of  weakness  or  stability  in  the  government 
of  France  (upon  which  I  give  no  opinion) — whether 
the  effect  of  this  motion  must  not  be  to  prop  its 
power,  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  unpopularity  ? 
whether,  with  this  vote  of  security  in  one  hand,  the 
Directory  might  not  boldly  hold  out  the  Gazette 
of  Lord  Nelson's  victory  in  the  other,  and  call 
upon  the  people  of  France  to  balance  what  had 
been  lost  with  what  had  been  gained  ? 

But  admitting,  for  the  argument's  sake,  the 
object  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  motion  to 
be  advantageous  to  this  country ;  it  would  remain 
to  be  seen  how  far  that  object  is  clearly  expressed 
or  understood,  and  how  far  the  means  which  he 
suggests  are  calculated  for  attaining  it.  The  honour^ 
able  gentleman  takes  credit  to  himself  for  not  limit- 
ing or  defining  in  any  degree,  the  nature  or  terms 
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of  the  peace  which  it  is  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's 
ministers  to  conclude.  If  he  had  not  mentioned 
this  omission  as  a  point  on  which  he  takes  credit 
to  himself^  it  is  that  which  i  should  have  been 
tempted  to  select  for  peculiar  disapprobation.  It 
seems  to  me  at  least  a  new  and  unusual  course  of 
policy,  instead  of  defining  the  end,  to  contract 
the  means  of  action.  It  would  have  seemed  more 
natural  and  more  fair,  to  say  beforehand,  "  Such 
or  such  is  the  peace  with  which  the  country  would 
be  contented,  and  which  would  be  consistent 
with  its  security  and  interests ;  but  the  mode  of 
arriving  at  that  peace,  is  what  must  be  left  for 
His  Majesty's  ministers  to  devise :" — this  surely 
would  be  fairer  than  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
the  present  motion,  "  I  will  not  tell  you  what 
peace  you  ought  to  make  ; — but  I  will  take  from 
you  one  great  instrument  for  making  any  peace 
at  all." 

By  this  motion  what  advice  do  you  give  to 
ministers,  or  what  controul  do  you  impose  on 
them  ?  Your  advice  is  certainly  not  worth  much, 
—when  you  only  tell  them  how  they  shall  not 
proceed  ;  but  say  nothing  of  how  they  shall 
proceed,  or  whither  they  shall  go.  Your  con- 
troul cMinot  be  very  effectual,  —since  it  is  they, 
it  seems,  after  all,  who  are  to  remain  the  judges 
of  what  is  **  consistent  with  the  security  and 
interests"  of  Great  Britain.  These  interests  and 
thift^  security  must,  necessarily  be  considered  with 
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relation   to  the   different   circumstances  of  the 
enemy  and  of  Europe.    What  might  be  a  secure 
peace  for  Great  Britain  with  France  reduced  in 
power,  and  Europe  at  liberty, — would  no  doubt 
be  highly  unsafe  against  France  in  her  present 
state  of  force    and   aggrandizement,   with  great 
part  of  Europe  at  her  feet,  and  the  resources  of 
other  nations  at  her  disposal.     It  is  equally  clear, 
that  it  would  be  more  diflScult  for  us,  single  and 
unassisted,  to  extort  from  France  such  terms  as 
would  be  consistent  with  our  interests,  than  to 
obtain  the  same  terms,  if  backed  by  a  powerful 
confederacy  in  Europe.      The  declaration  con- 
veyed to   France  by   this  motion,    that  we  are 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  treat  singly,  would 
naturally  inflame  her  pride,   and   increase    her 
demands.      The   declaration   that  we  make  no 
common  cause  vnth  other  nations,  would  neces* 
sarily  place  those  nations  at  her  mercy,  or  on  her 
side.     The  effect  of  the  motion  must,  therefore, 
be  to  diminish  alike  the  probable  advantages  of 
the  peace  to  be  obtained,  and  our  power  of  ob- 
tiuning  it.     It  prescribes  a  more  difficult  end  to 
be  accomplished,   with   less    efficacious  means. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  tend  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  even  such  a  peace,  as  with  such 
means  might  possibly  be  obtained  ;  for  it  leaves 
ministers  at  liberty  to  conclude  no  peace,  which 
they  do  not  think  *'  consistent  with  the  security 
and  interests"  of  the  country  :— and  if  they  should 
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choose  to  think,  (which  they  very  probably  and 
very  laudably  might),  that  no  peace  would  deserve 
this  character,  which  should  not  provide  for  the 
safety  of  Europe; — what  assurance  does  this  mo- 
tion give  you  against  a  hopeless  prolongation  of 
the  war  ? 
/    Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman's  purpose ;  if  I  at  all 
comprehend  it,  required  that  he  should  have  made 
the  latter  part  of  his  motion  as  distinct  as  the  be- 
ginning.    If  he  had  done  so,— if  he  bad   fairly 
stated  the  idea  which  he  has  in  his  own  mind, — I 
apprehend  that,  instead  of  the  circumlocution  of 
a  peace  "consistent  with  security  and  interests," 
&c.  we  should  have  heard  of  a  separate  peace.     I 
confess,  this  was  what  I  was  prepared  to  expect. 
I  expected  it  the  rather,   from  comparing   the 
general  reasoning  of  the  hon.  gentleman  with  re- 
spect to  separate  war, — with  what  is  reported  to 
have  been  said  upon  the  same  topic  in  another 
place  by  a  noble  statesman  of  great  consideration 
and  celebrity — a  statesman,  who  to  a  life  of  poli- 
tical activity  has  had  the  advantage  of  adding  an 
age  of  retirement  and  reflection.     This  great  au- 
thority (I  understand)  recommended,  as  the  only 
sort  of  war  that  suited  the  circumstances  of  this 
country, — a  tight,  snug,  little,  domestic  war ;  in 
which  our  exertions  should  be  confined  at  home  ; 
in  which  we  should  not  stretch  an  arm  beyond 
the  circumference  of  our   own   dominions,  but 
^should  sit  down  with  our  navy  collected  about 
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US,  and  turn  round  upon  our  own  axis,  without 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  main  ad- 
vantage  stated  as  likely  to  result  from  this  system 
was,  that  our  sailors  would  spend  their  wages  at 
home : — the  noble  statesman  ought  to  have  added, 
to  heighten  the  glowing  picture,  that  they  would 
spend  them  in  eiciseable  commodities.  This  system 
of  separate  war  was  evidently  calculated  to  lead 
ultimately  to  separate  peace  :  as,  indeed,  itg 
illustrious  promulgator  avowed.  I  imagined  that 
the  hon.  gentleman,  in  adopting  the  premises  of 
the  noble  statesman,  must  be  prepared  likewise 
to  adopt  his  conclusion.  I  should  certainly  dis- 
approve of  both — because  I  cannot  but  apprehend 
that  a  war  so  very  like  peace,  would  lead  to  a 
peace  that  would  be  very  like  war — that  a  con- 
test (if  contest  it  might  be  called)  in  which  we 
should  be  afraid  to  employ  our  forces,  would  lead 
to  a  pacification  at  which  we  should  be  afraid  to 
disband  them.  And  this  opinion  I  venture  to 
entertain,  in  opposition  to  such  high  authority ; 
because  I  think  I  have  on  my  side  the  eternal  and 
immutable  truth, — that  the  objects  of  human. de- 
sire are  attainable  only  by  human  exertion ; — that 
never  yet  did  inaction  beget  repose,  or  a  want  of 
energy  and  spirit  secure  permanent  and  unmo- 
lested tranquillity. 

The  system  of  separation,  however,  is  defended 
upon  another  ground.  It  is  conceded  with  great 
candour,  that  the  conduct  of  France  is  very  bad; 
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but  it  is  at  the  same  time  contended,  that  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  are  very  bad  too ;  and 
that  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  either  of  them, 
the  better.  I  must  take  leave.  Sir,  in  the  first 
place,  to  observe  upon  the  affectation  which  has 
grown  up  among  those  who  argue  against  the  war, 
of  pairing  oflF  the  enormities  of  France  against  the 
imputed  crimes  of  regular  governments.  No 
sooner  is  any  fresh  act  of  atrocity,  cruelty,  per- 
fidy, or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  French  Re- 
public brought  forward  in  argument,  than  recourse 
is  had  to  some  stale  trite  topic  of  declamation, 
which  has  been  used  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times  against  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  or  the  old 
government  of  France.  During  Robespierre's 
reign,  the  favourite  pair  for  every  one  of  his 
noyades,  and  fusillades,  his  crovv^ded  dungeons, 
and  sweeping  executions, — was  the  imprisonment 
of  La  Fayette !  The  partition  of  Poland,  too ! — 
(a  measure  which  I  have  no  thoughts  of  justify- 
ing) against  how  many  detestable,  impious,  and 
tyrannical  outrages,  invasions,  confiscations,  ra- 
pines, and  massacres  of  the  French  government, 
has  not  the  partition  of  Poland  been  cited  as  a 
parallel!  It  has  really,  Sir,*been  called  into  ser- 
vice so  often,  that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  ^pair.  It  is  time  to  agree,  that  at 
least  in  any  future  enormities  of  France,  she  shall 
net  have  a  set-off  in  the  partition  of  Polai\d. 
But  after  all,  to  what  does  this  argument  at 
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best  amount  ?  The  world  is  a  bad  world,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  it. 
Good: — if  this  were,  indeed,  practicable;  if  it 
remained  for  us  to  choose  whether  we  would  make 
a  part  of  this  world  or  no ; 

"  If  Heav'n  would  make  us  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,'' 

where  all  should  be  pure,  and  perfect,  and  with* 
out  a  flaw.  But  if  we  are,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
compelled  to  belong  to  the  world  in  which  we 
are  placed,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  more 
manly,  more  statesman  like,  and  more  virtuous, 
too,  to  make  the  best  of  it; — to  do  what  we 
can  with  the  materials  which  we  have;  and 
to  endeavour  to  work  out  our  own  happiness; 
even  though  we  should  not  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate and  disconnect  it  from  the  happiness  of  our 
fellow  creatures. 

I  think  this  a  more  rational  conduct  than  the 
sort  of  national  secession  which  the  hon.  gentle* 
man's  motion  goes  to  recommend.  I  know  of  no 
justifiable  reason  for  such  a  secession, — I  can  con- 
ceive no  motive  for  it,  consistent  with  true  sense 
of  rights  and  just  dignity  of  character.  I  knovr 
not  how  we  could  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  (if  it 
were  practicable)  to  withdraw  into  gloomy  soli- 
tude, and  **grim  repose:'*  while  we  have  talents 
which  God  has  given  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  fet- 
low-creatures,  and  while  we  have  a  station  which 
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affords  us   an   opportunity   of  employing   those 
talents  to  that  purpose.     It  is  not  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  I  can  conceive  it  to  be  excus- 
able,  to  indulge  a  whim,   and  fretfulness,  and 
peevishness  of  temper^  from  personal  spleen  and 
petty  resentment,  because  every  thing  does  not 
go  exactly  as  we  would  have  it.     I  can  conceive 
no  cause,  except  sullen  discontent,  and  disap- 
pointed ambition,  which  could  lead  us  to  abjure 
communion  with  mankind.     For  discontent,  as  a 
nation,  God  be  thanked  we  have  no  ground !  Ours 
has  been  a  generous  ambition,  and  it  has  not  beea 
disappointed  so  far  as  we  are  ourselves  concerned ; 
but  it  looks  to  larger  and  more  elevated  objects, 
— to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world.     If^ 
indeed,  the  full  gratification  of  ambitious  views 
were  a  sufficient  reason  for  retirement,  we  might 
fairly  and  proudly  retire,  and  say,  with  truth  and 
confidence,  that  we  have  acted  our  part.     If  w« 
had  undertaken  the  war  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment,— if  we  had  been  im})elled  to  it  by  a  thirst 
of  naval  glory, — we  might,  indeed,  sit  down  con- 
tented with  our  conquests,  when  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  left  for  us  to  acquire,  we  might  pause, 
satiated  with  victory,  when  we  have  no  longer  an 
enemy  to  subdue.    But  we  did  not  undertake  the 
war  for  these  objects.     Undertake  it,  indeed  we 
did  in  no  sense :  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the 
aggression  and  ambition  of  our  enemy  :  we  were 
compelled  to  engage  in  it  for  our  safely  and  de- 
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fence,  —not  in  local,  partial,  and  insulated  points, 
but  in  those  points  in  which  our  safety  is  con- 
nected and  bound  up  with  the  safety,  honour,  and 
interests  of  Europe.    • 

**  But  what,"  say  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  "  is   the  distinct  object  for 
which  we  are  engaged?" — Gentlemen  put  this 
question, — as  if  wi  object  were  a  corporeal  sub- 
stance, as  if  it  was  something  tangible,  something 
that  could  be  taken  in  the  hand  and  laid  upoti 
your  table,  and  turned  round  and  round  before 
them  for  accurate,  ocular  examination.     In  this 
sense  I  profess  myself  perfectly  unable  to  satisfy 
them.     But  do  they  mean  something  less  precise 
than  this,  (though  scarcely  less  so) — the  state- 
ment of  some  one  distinct  term,  the  obtaining  of 
which  is  to  be  settled  before-hand  as  a  sine  qud 
nan  condition  of  peace  ?    If  they  do  mean  this, 
are  they  really  prepared  to  argue  that  such  a 
statement,  supposing  it  could  be  made,  would  be 
politic,  would  be  prudent, — particularly  with  a 
view  to  the  facilitating  or  accelerating  a  pacifica- 
tion ?    Do  they  not  believe, — ^is  it  not  evident, — 
that  if  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  have  an  effect 
exactly  the  contrary  ?    Do  they  think  that  the 
resolution  of  1707,;  for  instance,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  had  a  tendency  to  promote,  or  to 
retard  peace  ?    That  resolution,  indeed,  we  know 
•was  not  adhered  to.  \  Was  it  then  politic  to  have 
.passed  it?    Or, -would  the  gentlemen  be  con- 
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tented  with  the  statement  of  an  object  to  which 
we  did  not  mean  to  adhere  ?  Would  they  gain 
any  thing  by  this  ?  Would  this  give  facility  to 
peace,  or  vigour  to  war  ?  Would  it  contribute  to 
any  possible  purpose  that  could  be  in  any  way 
beneficial  to  the  country  ? 

That  we  have  objects,  great  and  momentous 
objects,  in  our  view,  there  is  no  man  that  must 
not  feel.  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  declaring, 
that  the  most  complete  and  desirable  termination 
of  the  contest  would  be  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
I  am  told,  indeed,  that  there  are  persons  who 
affect  not  to  understand  this  phrase ;  who  think 
there  is  something  confused,  something  involved, 
something  of  studied  ambiguity  and  concealment 
in  it^  I  cannot  undertake  to  answer  for  other 
gentlemen's  powers  of  comprehension.  The  map 
pf  Europe  is  before  them. — I  can  only  say,  that  I 
do  not  admire  that  man's  intellects,  and  I  do  not 
envy  that  man's  feelings,  who  can  look  over  that 
map  without  gathering  some  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  I  do  not 
envy  that  man  s  feelings,  who  can  behold  the  suf- 
ferings of  Switzerland,  and  who  derives  from  that 
sight  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  deliverance 
of  Europe.  I  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  that 
man,  who  can  look  without  emotion  at  Italy, — 
plundered,  insulted,  trampled  upon,  exhausted, 
covered  with  ridicule,  and  horror,  and  devasta- 
tion ; — ^who  can  look  at  all  this,  and  be  at  a  loss 
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to  guess  what  is  meant  by  the  deliverance  of 
Europe?     As  little  do  I  envy  the  feelings  of  that 
man,  who  can  view  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
driven  into  insurrection,  and  struggling  for  their  , 
freedom  against  the  heavy  hand  of  a  merciless' 
tyranny,   without  entertaining  any  suspicion  of' 
what  may  be  the  sense  of  the  word  deliverance.    \ 
Does  such  a  man  contemplate  Holland  groaning    / 
under  arbitrary  oppressions  and  exactions  ?    Does 
he  turn  his  eyes  to  Spain  trembling  at  the  nod  of 
a  foreign  master  ?   And  does  the  word  deliverance 
still  sound  unintelligibly  in  his  ear  ?  Has  he  heard 
of  the  rescue  and  salvation  of  Naples,  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  triumphs  of  the  British  fleet  ? 
Does  he  know  that  the  monarchy  of  Naples  main- 
tains its  existence  at  the  sword's  point  ?    And  is 
his  understanding,  and  is  his  heart,  stiU  impene* 
trable  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  deliverance 
of  Europe  ? 

Sir,  that  we  shall  succeed  in  effecting  this 
general  deliverance,  I  do  not  pretend  to  aflirm. 
That  in  no  possible  case  we  should  lay  down  our 
arms  and  conclude  a  peace  before  it  is  fully 
effected,  I  do  not  mean  to  argue.  But  that  this 
is  the  object  which,  we  ought  to  have  in  view,  even 
if  we  look  to  our  ovni  safety  only,— that  of  this  we 
ought  to  accomplish  as  much  as  our  means,  our 
power,  our  exertions,  our  opportunities  will  allow, 
-T-I  do  most  anxiously  contend.  If  circumstances 
should  unhappily  arise  to  make  the  attainment  of 
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the  object  hopeless,  it  will  be  time  enough  when 
they  do  arise,  to  give  up  the  hopes  of  attaining 
it :— but  do  not  let  us  run  before  misfortune,  do 
not  let  us  presume  disappointment,  and  anticipate 
the  necessity  of  disgrace ! 

But  it  is  contended,  and  justly  contended,  that 
the  deliverance  of  Europe  cannot  be  effected  by 
our  exertions  alone  :  and  that,  unless  other  powers 
are  sincerely  disposed  to  co-operate,  we  are  setting 
out  on  a  romantic  and  absurd  and  impracticable 
enterprise,  which  we  have  neither  any  chance  of 
accomplishing,  nor  any  duty  or  call  to  undertake. 
I  perfectly  agree,  that  if  other  powers  are  not  dis- 
posed  to  co-operate,  we  have  no  reasonable  chance 
of  succeeding  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes.  But  I 
cannot  help  asking,  at  the  same  time— If  there  be 
no  such  disposition  on  the  part  of  other  powers, 
where  is  the  use  or  what  is  the  necessity  for  the 
hon.  gentleman's  motion  ?  Why  need  parliament 
interfere  to  prevent  His  Majesty's  ministers  from 
taking  advantage  of  dispositions  which  do  not 
exist,  and  from  accepting  co-operation  which  will 
not  be  offered  ?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
powers  of  Europe,  or  any  of  them,  are  ready  to  do 
their  part  towards  the  common  salvation,  and 
want  but  our  countenance  and  encouragement  to 
begin;  if  the  train  is  laid, — if  the  sparks  of 
enmity  and  resentment,  which  the  aggressions  of 
France  have  kindled  in  every  nation  throughout 
Europe,  want  but  our  breath  to  blow  them  into 
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conflagration; — is  it  the  dictate  of  our  duty,  our 
interest,  or  our  feelings,  to  save  France  from  de- 
struction,— and  by  a  coarse  and  hasty  proceeding, 
like  that  which  is  now  recommended  to  us,  t(K^ 
throw  a  wet  blanket  on  the  flames  ? 

If,  however,  the  co-operation  of  allies  should 
be  offered,  we  are  called  upon  to  receive  them 
with  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  to  be  assured, 
from  the  fate  of  former  confederacies,  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  duped  and  de- 
ceived heretofore,  that  no  fidelity  to  engagements, 
and  no  consistency  of  conduct,  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  continental  powers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  rather  a  hard,  unfair,  and  hasty  judg- 
ment. When  it  is  contended,  that  because 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  been  unfaithful  to  our 
alliance,  and  have  made  peace  at  different  times 
in  a  manner  equally  inconsistent  with  their  en- 
gagements and  their  interests, — Russia  and  the 
Porte  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  equally 
faithless,  equally  worthless  allies,  as  powers  on 
whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  from  whose 
exertions  no  advantage  can  be  expected;— when 
the  errors  of  the  guilty  are  thjus  made  to  furnish 
a  ground  of  presumption  against  the  innocent ; — 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  hon.  gentleman, 
to  say,  that  he  reasons  falsely,  or  feebly ;  but  I 
must  say,  that  if  I  had  ever  happened  to  meet 
with  such  a  train  of  reasoning,  upon  any  other 
subject,  in  any  other  place,  I  should  have  had 
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little  hesitation  in  condemning  it  as  illogical  and 
inconclusive.  Of  the  treatment,  indeed,  which 
the  Ottoman  Porte  receives,  I  think  we  have 
some  reason  to  complain.  Gentlemen  seem  to 
think  that  when  they  have  quoted  the  words  of 
His  Majesty's  speech,  "  the  vigour  and  decision 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,"  they  have  entirely  settled 
the  question;  that  they  have  stated  something 
obviously  and  palpably  absurd  and  ridiculous  : — 
and  the  smile  with  which  this  quotation  is  received 
by  those  who  surround  them  must  very  much 
encourage  them  in  that  idea.  They  seem  to 
think,  that  because  the  Grand  Seignior  wears  a 
long  beard  and  a  long  gown,  and  is  altogether  a 
figure  such  as  we  are  not  accustomed  every  day 
to  contemplate, — to  expect  vigour  and  decision, 
or  good  sense  or  sound  policy  from  him,  is  an 
expectation  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  fan- 
tastical. 

I  cannot,  for  my  life,  bring  myself  to  understand 
where  all  this  ridicule  lies.  1  know  not  why  the 
Grand  Seignior  should  not  take  as  correct  a  view 
of  his  interests,  as  any  other  power  whose  customs 
may  be  more  conformable  to  our  own.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Declaration  (which  we  have  all  seen) 
of  the  motives  which  have  guided  the  conduct  of 
the  Porte,  is  as  able  and  masterly  a  composition, 
as  correct  in  principles  of  justice,  and  as  sound  in 
principles  of  policy,  as  any  state  paper  that  ever 
was  published  by  any  cabinet  of  Europe.     And 
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if  the  dress  arid  decorations  of  the  Turk  be  all 
that  strikes  the  hon.  gentleman  as  ridiculous : — I 
know  not  why  I  should  forbear  to  take  the  benefit 
that  might  result  to  my  arguments,  from  calling 
your  attention  to  the  antic  mummeries  and  tri- 
coloured  trumpery  of  the  enlightened  Executive 
Directory  of  France.  But  I  know,  if  I  were  to  do 
so.  Sir,  I  should  be  censured  as  illiberal,  unphi- 
losophical,  and — (there  is  another  word  in  fashion 
which  I  had  almost  forgotten) — uncandid.  Allow 
me.  Sir,  only  to  claim  the  same  candour  and 
liberality  for  the  Turk. 

But  your  Turk  is  a  Mahometan,  it  seems,  and 
therefore  an  ally  not  fit  for  a  Christian ! — I  do  not 
know.  Sir,  but  an  alliance  with  a  Mahometan 
may  be  as  good  as  a  peace  with  an  Atheist ;  the 
sanction  of  its  engagements  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
sacred,  and  its  stipulations  as  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  he  is  a  sluggish  Turk ;  slow  to  anger,  and 
hard  to  be  driven  into  action.  If  that  be  his  cha- 
racter, what  must  be  the  provocations  which  have 
roused  him ! 

But  then  comes  the  worst  of  all : — the  Turks 
and  Russians  are  naturally  enemies ;  and  yet 
here  we  find  them  most  unnaturally  allied  together 
against  a  common  enemy.  In  the  first  place.  Sir, 
it  is  a  little  hard,  that,  when  in  favour  of  France, 
all  notions  of  received  and  established  policy,  and 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  are  to  be 
utterly  disregarded,  and  put  out  of  the  question^ 
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— there  is  yet  to  be  no  combination  against 
France,  but  upon  principles  strictly  conformable 
to  them.  But  after  all,  what  is  there  in  this 
argument  ?  What  does  it  prove, — but  that  the 
aggressions  of  France  have  been  so  multiplied,  so 
various,  and  so  extraordinary,  as  to  unite  against 
her  powers  the  most  opposite  in  nature  and  in 
interest,  as  to  make  the  necessity  of  resistance, 
and  the  duty  of  self-preservation  supersede  every 
narrower  consideration,  every  motive  of  more 
particular  and  contracted  policy. 

Did  gentlemen  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  such  a 
magic  force  in  the  hostility  of  France,  that  if  she 
attacks,  at  the  same  time,  two  powers,  naturally 
enemies  to  each  other,  the  recollection  of  their  pre- 
vious hostility  shall  deprive  each  of  them  of  the 
capacity  of  self-defence  ?  Did  any  body  ever 
see,  or  hear,  or  read  of  an  instance  of  such  rooted, 
and  unconquerable,  and  unreasonable  antipathy  ? 
Can  they  conceive  this  in  individual  instances  ? 
If  a  man  comes  against  me  with  a  sword,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  my  enemy,  am  I  therefore  to 
make  no  resistance  to  his  attack  ? 

For  our  old  allies,  however,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  no  apology  can  be  made.  No  good 
reason  (it  is  contended)  can  be  given,  why  they 
should  not  be  more  worthy  of  our  confidence, 
more  steady  to  our  interests  and  their  own,  than 
they  have  proved  themselves  in  the  former  con- 
federacy.    The  honourable  gentleman  has  antici- 
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pated  an  argument  which  he  is  apprehensive  may  be 
drawn  from  the  change  of  circumstances  in  Europe, 
and  from  the  conviction  which  is  grown  up  within 
this  last  year,  respecting  the  real  views  and  inten- 
tions of  France.  This  argument  the  honourable 
gentlemauhas  anticipated,  and  declares  he  sees  no- 
thing in  it.  The  honourable  gentleman  is  right  in  his 
anticipation.  I  certainly  am  disposed  to  use  this 
argument ;  and  I  certainly  am  equally  disposed  to 
differ  from  the  honourable  gentleman  as  to  its 
force  and  validity. 

I  would  ask  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  would 
ask  every  man  in  the  House,  whether  he  does  not 
know — personally  and  intimately  know — many 
individuals  in  (his  country,  the  v^hole  course  and 
current  of  whose  ideas,  with  respect  to  France, 
have  of  late  been  entirely  changed  ?  Does  he  not 
believe  that  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  profligate,  swindling  transaction 
with  America,  that  the  event  of  the  negotiation 
at  Lisle,  worked  a  great  change  in  the  public 
mind  in  this  country?  Is  not  the  honourable 
gentleman  acquainted  with  great  and  illustrious 
converts  among  what  some  persons  have  deemed 
the  most  able,  the  most  enlightened,  and  most 
respectable  characters  of  the  age  ?  And  by  what 
rule,  either  of  justice  or  of  reason,  does  the 
honourable  gentleman  propose  to  limit  the  benefits 
of  experience  to  his  own  countrymen  alone  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  statesmen  of  Austria  or 

VOL.    I.  G 
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of  Prussia  may  have  caught  some  light  from 
what  has  passed  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  ? 
May  not  Baron  Thugut  or  Count  Haugwitz  have 
declared  (though  not,  perhaps,  in  a  public  tavern), 
at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  that  ''  France  has  thrown 
oflFthe  mask,  if  ever  she  wore  it?"  Would  not 
they  be  to  be  believed  if  they  had  made  such  a 
declaration  ?  Is  there  any  thing  that  should  make 
their  profession  incredible,  and  their  conviction 
suspicious  ?  Or  is  it  to  the  enlightened  wisdom, 
to  the  penetrating  and  perspicacious  sagacity,  to 
the  firm  and  inflexible  virtue  of  our  patriot  states- 
men alone,  that  we  would  confine  the  plea  of 
credulity,  and  restrict  the  privilege  of  recan- 
tation ? 

I,  Sir,  do  not  see  the  justice  of  such  a  restric- 
tion and  limitation :  and  I  confess  I  should  try 
the  sincerity  of  such  a  recantation  by  one  test 
alone ;  by  observing  whether  or  not  it  were  fol- 
lowed by  any  act  that  corresponded  with  its  spirit 
and  its  meaning.  It  has  been  observed  by  ancient 
philosophers,  that  if  virtue  could  be  brought  to 
perfection  and  consummation  in  any  human  mind, 
the  possessor  of  it  would  still  be  an  imperfect 
creature,  inasmuch  as  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  excellence  would  weaken  in  him  one  of  the 
first  and  most  amiable  qualities  of  human  nature 
— the  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  is,  I  suppose,  from  some  such  cause 
as  this,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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House  show  themselves  so  little  indulgent  to  the 
failings  and  errors  of  our  allies.  Conscious  that 
nothing  of  French  artifice,  or  French  wickedness, 
could  deceive  or  impose  upon  them,  they  cannot 
forgive  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  those  who  have 
suffered  themselves  for  a  moment  to  be  so  de- 
luded :  nay,  they  are  hardiy  content  to  ascribe 
the  delusion  to  folly ;  but  are  forward  to  insinuate 
a  suspicion  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  with 
France. 

We,  Sir,  who  have  not  the  same  consciousness 
of  infallibility  in  ourselves,  are  naturally  averse 
from  such  suspicion,  and  more  disposed  to  make 
good-natured  allowances.  And  I  protest,  for  one, 
that  if  the  ministers  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
Baron  Thugut  and  Count  Haugwitz, — nay,  if  even 
their  masters,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  had  pledged  themselves  yetdeeper 
to  a  mistaken  opinion  of  France ; — if  the  forms 
of  the  House  had  admitted  of  their  being  brought 
to  your  bar,  and  there.  Sir,  before  God  and  the 
country,  swearing  upon  their  oaths  and  upon  their 
honour,  that  they  believed— nay,  swearing  that 
they  always  would  continue  to  believe, — that  the 
government  of  France  was  the  gentlest,  quietest, 
purest,  noblest,  faithfullest,  best  of  governments ; 
— that  it  abhorred  and  detested,  above  all  things, 
the  idea  of  foreign  interference  with  the  govern- 
ment of  other  countries  ; — that  the  character  of 
the  Directory  had  something  in   it  of  peculiar 

G  2 
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candour^  ingenuity,  and  openness ; — that  they 
(the  witnesses)  spoke  to  these  facts  from  their 
own  certain  knowledge, — for  that  they  had  lived 
upon  terms  of  the  most  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  Directory,  and  their  communications  had 
been  almost  entirely  upon  subjects  of  a  political 
nature: — If.  I  say,  Sir,  such  had  been  the  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  France,  given  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  by  the  great  personages  to 
whom  I  have  referred  ; — I  should  yet  be  willing 
to  allow  some  credit  to  their  asseveration,  if  they 
were  now  to  come  forward  and  tell  us,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  conduct  of  France  since 
the  time  when  this  testimony  was  given,  that, 
above  all,  the  declarations  and  confessions  of 
France  herself,  had  completely  changed  their 
opinion ;  had  detected  the  fraud  which  had  been 
practised  upon  their  judgment,  and  had  con- 
vinced them  of  the  profligacy,  the  atrocity,  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Directory.  I  say,  Sir,  I 
should  be  willing  to  give  full  credit  to  this  peni- 
tent retraction.  I  should  be  willing  even  to  pro- 
fit by  their  offers  of  future  co-operation  against 
France.  Nor  do  I  well  see  on  what  ground  the 
honourable  gentlemen  could  reject  such  offers, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  argue  (which  if  they 
are,  on  their  own  judgments  be  the  responsibility, 
— I  do  not  presume  to  give  any  opinion  for  or 
against  such  a  proposition)  that  "no  man  who 
has  once  been  contaminated  by  the  communion 
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of  French  principles, — ^who  has  been  drawn,  how- 
ever innocently  or  mistakenly,  into  an  approba- 
tion and  encouragement  of  persons  acting  upon 
these  principles, — can  ever  again  be  a  sound 
man."  I,  for  my  part,  should  in  such  a  case 
incline  to  believe  the  recantation  sincere,  and  to 
act  upon  it  as  such ; — unless  indeed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  making  it,  the  same  person  were  to  say  to 
me,  *'I  do  not,  however,  so  much  disapprove 
of  French  principles  in  themselves :  I  only  doubt 
the  propriety  of  their  application." — Then,  indeed, 
I  admit,  that  I  should  distrust  him  again  as  much 
as  ever. 

So  much,  Sir,  as  to  the  particular  argument, 
that  the  past  conduct  of  our  former  allies  ought 
to  lead  us  to  withhold  all  credit  from  their  future 
professions.  There  is,  however,  another  and  a 
more  general  argument,  comprehending  alike 
these  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  which,  but 
that  it  has  been  stated  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, I  should  really  have  thought  scarcely  worth 
confutation.  We,  it  seems — a  wise,  prudent^ 
reflecting  people— are  much  struck  with  all  the 
outrages  that  France  has  committed  upon  the 
continent;  but  on  the  powers  of  the  continent 
itself,  no  lasting  impression  has  been  made.  Is 
this  probable  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  wrongs 
and  miseries  which  others  have  endured,  should 
have  worked  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds. 
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than  the  suffering  of  those  miseries  and  wrongs 
has  left  on  the  minds  of  those  upon  whom  they 
were  actually  inflicted  ? 

^^  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus/' 

Yet  the  echo  and  report  of  the  blows  by  which 
other  countries  have  fallen,  are  supposed  to  have 
had  more  effect  upon  us,  than  the  blows  them- 
selves produced  upon  the  miserable  victims  who 
sunk  beneath  them. 

The  pillage  and  bloody  devastation  of  Italy  strike 
iM  with  horror ; — but  Italy,  we  are  to  believe,  is 
contented  with  what  has  befallen  her.  The  insults 
which  are  hurled  by  the  French  garrison  from 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Turin  rouse  resentment 
in  our  breasts ;  but  have  no  effect  on  the  feelings 
of  the  Piedmontese.  We  read  with  indignation 
of  the  flag  of  Bernadotte  displayed  in  mockery  and 
insult  to  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects ;  but  it 
flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Vienna  without 
exciting  any  emotions  of  hatred  or  resentment.  The 
invasion  of  a  province  of  a  friendly  power,  with 
whom  they  had  no  cause  nor  pretext  for  hostility, 
has  created  in  e^  a  decided  detestation  for  the 
unprincipled  hypocrisy  and  ambition  of  the  Direc- 
tory ;  but  the  Ottoman  Porte  sits  down  contented 
with  the  loss  of  Egypt ;  feels  no  injury,  and  de- 
sires neither  reparation  nor  revenge. 

And  then.  Sir,  the  wrongs  of  Switzerland! 
They,  too,  are  calculated  to  excite  an  interest 
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here ;  but  the  Swiss  no  doubt  endure  them  with 
quiet  resignation,   and  contented  humility.     If, 
after  the  taking  of  Soleure,  the  venerable  magis- 
trates of  that  place  were  first  paraded  round  the 
town  in  barbarous  triumph,  and  afterwards,  con- 
trary to  all  the  laws  of  war,  of  nations,  and  of 
nature,  were  inhumanly  put  to  death ;  if,  when 
the  unoffending  town  of  Sion  capitulated  to  the 
French,  the  troops  were  let  loose  to  revel  in  every 
species    of  licentiousness  and  cruelty  ; — if  the 
women,  after  having  been  brutally  violated^  were 
thrown  alive  into  the  flames;  if,  more  recently, 
when  Stantz  was  carried,  after  a  short  but  vigorous 
and  honourable  resistance,  such  as  would  have 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  any  but  a  French  con- 
queror, the  whole  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  the  ashes  quenched  with  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants: — the  bare  recital  of  these  horrors 
and  atrocities  awakens  in  British  bosoms,  I  trust 
it  does  awaken,  I  trust  it  will  long  keep  alive,  an 
abhorrence  of  the  nation  and  name  of  that  people 
by  whom  such    execrable  cruelties  have  been 
practised,  and  such  terrible  calamities  inflicted  : 
but  on  the  Swiss  (we  are  to  understand),  these 
cruelties   and  calamities    have   left    no    lasting 
impression :  the  inhabitants  of  Soleure,  who  fol- 
lowed, with  tears  of  anguish  and  indignation,  their 
venerated  magistrates  to  a  death  of  terror  and 
ignominy ;  the  husbands  and  fathers  and  sons  of 
those  wretched  victims  who  expired  in  torture 
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and  in  shame,  beneath  the  brutality  of  a  savage 
soldiery  at  Sion;  the  wretched  survivors  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  ruins  of  their  country  at 
Stantz ;  they  all  felt  but  a  transient  pang :  their 
tears  by  this  time  are  dried ;  their  rage  is  hushed ; 
their  resentment  silenced  :  there  is  nothing  in 
their  feelings  which  can  be  stimulated  into  honour- 
able and  effectual  action ;  there  is  no  motive  for 
their  exertions,  upon  which  we  can  safely  and 
permanently  rely!  Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
waste  your  time  by  arguing  such  a  question. 

If,  however,  with  such  allies  as  there  is  a  pro- 
bability of  obtaining,  with  such  a  chance  for  the 
fidelity  and  stability  of  those  alliances,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  mentioned  appear  to 
furnish,  we  are  yet  to  be  told  that  there  is  no 
safety  in  such  a  system ;  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  very  shortly,  whether  a  greater  degree 
of  security  would  belong  to  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  with  France  concluded  at  the  present 
moment,  if  at  the  present  moment  it  were  pos- 
sible to  conclude  it.  I  certainly  have  no  thoughts 
of  troubling  you  at  length  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  because  there  is  not  one  word  in  the 
honourable  gentleman's  speech  which  implies  the 
belief  (it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  he  could 
believe)  that  any  peace,  on  any  terms,  is  at  pre- 
sent within  our  power. 

But  if  the  faith  of  other  powers  be  doubtful, 
the     perfidy    of    France    is    certain :    need    I 
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enumerate  the   several    instances  of  direct  and 
profligate    breach    of  faith  which   have   distin- 
guished, or  rather  which    have  marked    in  al- 
most equal  degree,  every  diplomatic  act  of  the 
French  Republic  ?  Need  I  recall  to  your  memory 
how  the  preliminaries  of  Leobien  (first  granted  to 
the  Emperor  to  extricate  Buonaparte  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  into  which  his  rashness 
had  precipitated  him)  were  withdrawn  and  can- 
celled by  the  French  government,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  to  claim  the  execution  of  them  was  to 
impose  on  the  generosity  of  the  Republic  ?  How  in 
their  room  was  substituted  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formic  ?  And  how  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic, 
after   being  violated  in  innumerable    instances, 
has  been  almost  distinctly  abrogated  and    re- 
nounced in  the  confederacies  at  Radstadt  ?  Need 
I  desire  you  to  recollect  the  fraud  and  violence  by 
which  the  French  took  possession  of  Venice,  and 
the  shameless  injustice  with  which  they  the  next 
day  transferred  that  possession  to  the  Emperor  ? 
Need  I  return  again  to  Switzerland  to  remind 
you,  that  the  invasion  of  that  devoted  country 
was  the  work  not  of  arms  so  much,  asof  treaty ;  that 
the  way  for  pillage  and  devastation  wa^  opened 
by  the  pretext  of  superintending  and  guaranteeing 
a  few  parliamentary  reforms ?    .Can  we  remember 
these  things,  and  yet  pretend  to  doubt  if  we  shall 
have  as  good  security  for  the  fidelity  of  our  allies 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  as  we  could 
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build  on  the  faith  of  France  for  its  safe  and  honour- 
able termination  ? 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view,  in  which 
this  argument  may  be  considered.     Let  us  com- 
pare the  expectations  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  form  of  our  allies,  with  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  several  allies  of  France.     If  we,  in 
renewing  the  great  confederacy  of  the  powers  of 
the  continent,  are  weaving  a  rope  of  sand; — ^let 
us  examine  whether  the  connections  of  France  are 
bound    to    her  by  a  chain   which  nothing  can 
loosen.     If  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand  is 
false  and  hollow,  let  us  see  whether  the  alliances 
of  France  rest  upon  a  more  stable  and  solid  foun- 
dation.    If  the  only  sure  foundation  of  permanent 
alliance  between  nations  must  be  laid  in  com- 
munity of  interest  and  of  sentiment,  in  the  sense 
of  mutual  benefits,  or  in  the  interchange  of  pro- 
tection on  the  one  side,  and  attachment  on  the 
other: — let  us  look  round.  Sir,  among  the  states 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  France : 
let  us  examine  the  benefits  which  they   derive 
from  her  friendship,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  affection  which  they  must  owe  to  her 
in  return.     Is  it  in  the  Cisalpine,  the  Roman,  the 
Ligurian  republics,  those  deformed  and  ricketty 
children,  upon  whom  the  mother  republic  has 
lavished  so  much  of   her  care,— is  it  in  these, 
however,  they  may  bear  the  precious  resemblance 
of  their  parent,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fond- 
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ness  of  filial  duty  and  attachment  ?  Are  we  to 
look  for  it  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  whom,  in 
preference  to  the  others,  she  appears  to  have 
selected  as  a  living  subject  for  her  experiments  in 
political  anatomy;  whom  she  has  delivered  up 
tied  and  bound  to  a  series  of  butchering,  bungling, 
philosophical  professors,  to  distort,  and  mangle, 
and  lop,  and  stretch  its  limbs  into  all  sorts  of 
fantastical  shapes,  and  to  hunt  through  its  pal- 
pitating  frame  the  vital  principle  of  republicanism? 
Is  the  infant  Roman  republic  so  gratified  by  the 
present  which  France  has  made  to  it  of  five 
consuls  instead  of  two,  as  to  forget  all  the  mise- 
ries, the  robbery,  the  confiscation,  and  the  blood, 
by  which  this  invaluable  acquisition  has  been 
purchased  ?  Does  the  protection  which  she  has 
afforded  to  the  Ligurian  Republic,  entitle  her  to 
their  affectionate  acknowledgment  and  pious 
devotion?  Observe,  I  beg  of  you,  in  what  a 
situation  those  unfortunate  Ligurians  have  been 
placed  by  her.  They  are  forced  into  acts  of  out- 
rage and  hostility  against  England.  We  declare 
war  against  them;— and  such  is  their  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  France,  that  no  sooner  has 
that  war  been  declared,  than  they  come  crawling 
upon  their  knees  to  implore  our  pity  and  forbear- 
ance! Unnatural  Ligurians  i  if  they  are  not 
thankful  for  such  an  instance  of  the  parental 
solicitude  of  France  for  their  welfare ! 

Look  next  at  that  unfortunate  Prince,  whose 
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dominions  border  upon  these  wretched  republics : 
and  ask,  by  what  ties  of  gratitude  is  the  King  of 
Sardinia  bound  to  his  ally !  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been  precipitated  from  his 
throne;  but  he  sits  there  with  the  sword  of  a 
French  garrison  suspended  above  his  head.  He 
retains,  indeed,  the  style  and  title  of  King :  but 
there  is  a  French  General  to  be  viceroy  over  him. 
A  prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  surrounded  by  the 
spies  and  agents,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  arms  of 
the  Directory,  compelled  to  dismiss  from  his 
councils  and  his  presence  all  those  of  his  servants 
who  were  most  attached  to  his.  person,  and  most 
zealous  for  his  interests;  compelled  to  preach 
daily  to  his  people,  the  mortifying  and  degrading 
lesson  of  that  patience  and  humility,  of  which  he 
is  himself  a  melancholy  example,  to  excuse  and 
extenuate  the  insults  oflFered  by  his  allies  to  his 
subjects ;  to  repress,  even  by  force,  the  resent- 
ment of  his  subjects  against  his  allies  : — is  this  a 
situation  in  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  can  be 
supposed  to  derive  comfort  from  the  alliance  of 
France,  and  repay  it  with  thankfulness  ?  Would 
he  not,  even  if  this  were  to  be  the  extent  of  his 
suffering  and  degradation ;  would  he  not,  if  he 
inherits  the  spirit  of  his  great  ancestors,  if  their 
blood  flows  in  his  veins ;  would  he  not  seize,  even 
at  the  risk  of  his  crown  and  of  his  life,  any  op- 
portunity that  might  be  afforded  him,  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  a  connection  so  burthensome, 
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to  shake  off  the  weight  of  a  friendship  so  in- 
tolerable ? 

But  he  well  knows  that  he  has  not  yet  suflFered 
all  that  is  prepared  for  him.  He  knows  full  well 
that  he  is  allowed  to  occupy  even  this  shadowy 
and  tottering  throne,  to  grasp  the  "  unreal  mock- 
ery "  of  a  sceptre,  only  so  long  as  he  shall  be 
necessary  as  purveyor  for  the  French  army  in 
Italy ;  or  until  it  shall  please  the  capricious  cruelty 
of  his  tyrants  to  end  his  disgrace  by  annihilation. 
Perhaps  the  supplies  for  a  campaign  may  be  more 
readily  procured  by  the  operations  of  a  regular 
government,  than  they  could  be  by  any  new 
upstart  revolutionary  power,  in  a  country  agitated 
by  the  ferment  of  political  change.  Perhaps  the 
lust  of  destroying  may  overbear  this  prudential 
consideration.  But,  at  all  events,  the  war  in 
Italy  once  over,  whether  it  be  in  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory, or  in  the  ebb  and  reflux  of  defeat,  that  the 
French  armies  return  through  Piedmont,  their 
passage  will  alike  be  fatal  to  this  unhappy 
monarch  and  to  his  people ;  they  will  equally 
sweep  away  with  them,  in  a  torrent,  whatever 
remains  of  royalty  and  of  established  government; 
and  will  leave  behind  them  the  same  wreck,  the 
same  shapeless  ruins,  with  which  the  fair  face  of 
the  neighbouring  countries  is  already  encum- 
bered  and  deformed. 

But,  perhaps,  with  more  powerful  and  more 
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respected  allies,  with  those  whose  names  were 
brought  forward  with  such  display  and  ostenta- 
tion in  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  as  inseparably 
connected  with  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
French  Republic ;  perhaps  with  Holland  and 
with  Spain  a  greater  degree  of  forbearance  has 
been  observed ;  a  more  friendly  and  liberal  in- 
tercourse has  been  established  ;  a  more  honour- 
able and  independent  system  of  communication 
has  been  maintained. 

The  friendship  of  Holland  !  The  independence 
of  Spain !  Is  there  a  man  so  besotted  as  to 
suppose,  that  there  is  one  hour  of  peace  with 
France  preserved  by  either  of  these  unhappy 
countries ;  that  there  is  one  syllable  of  friendship 
uttered  by  them  towards  France,  but  what  is 
extorted  by  the  immediate  pressure,  or  by  the 
dread  and  terror  of  French  arms  ? — 

*'  mouth -honour,  breath 


"  Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  refuse,  but  dare  not !" 
Have  the  regenerated  republic  of  Holland,  or 
the  degraded  monarchy  of  Spain,  such  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  protection  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, that  they  would  voluntarily  throw  themselves 
between  her  and  any  blow  which  might  menace 
her  existence?  Holland  once  had  wealth,  had 
industry,  had  commerce.  Where  are  they  now  ? 
Gone ;  swallowed  up  in  the  all-devouring  gulph 
of   French     bankruptcy.      Holland     once    had 
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flourishing  colonies  ;  them,  perhaps,  France 
has  preserved  for  her.  The  flag  of  the  enemies 
of  France  is  flying  at  Ceylon,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Holland  had  once  a  navy,  a 
navy  of  strength  and  gallantry  and  reputation, 
a  navy  which  has  often  contended  even  with  our 
own,  and  contended  with  no  mean  exertion,  for 
the  mastery  of  the  sea?  Where  is  it  now? 
Where  is  the  skill  which  directed,  the  prompt- 
ness, courage,  and  vigour,  which  manned  it  ? 
All  utterly  destroyed  and  gone.  The  baneful 
touch  of  French  fraternity  has  blasted  the  repu- 
tation, has  unmanned  the  strength,  has  bowed 
the  spirit,  of  the  people,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  has  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  is  bowed,  it  is  true ;  but 
let  us  trust  that  it  is  not  broken  ;  let  us  hope 
that,  if  an  opening  should  be  presented,  it  may 
yet  spring  up  with  sudden  and  irresistible  vio- 
lence, to  the  astonishment  and  overthrow  of  its 
oppressors. 

Spain,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  still  power- 
ful, and  still  a  monarchy ;  to  Spain,  therefore, 
the  friendship  of  France  must  have  been  offered 
on  more  equal  and  durable  terms.  An  alliance 
with,  a  Bourbon,  cemented  with  Bourbon  blood, 
cannot  but  be  lasting.  I  look  at  Spain,  Sir,  and 
it  must  be  owned  I  find  her  still  a  monarchy : 
she  has  not  yet  received  the  blessings  of  a  Direc- 
tory and  two  councils.  But,  I  confess,  I  perceive, 
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no  one  of  those  features  by  which  the  monarchy 
of  Spain  has  heretofore  been  distinguished.  I 
see  nothing  of  power  ;  I  can  discover  nothing 
of  policy.  I  know,  that  to  be  engaged  in  an 
impolitic  war,  is  not  of  itself  an  unheard-of, 
or  an  unaccountable  novelty.  Spain  has,  no 
doubt,  been  often  engaged,  as  well  as  other 
powers,  in  wars  of  pride,  in  wars  of  ambition, 
in  wars  of  doubtful  or  mistaken  interest.  In 
an  absolute  monarchy,  too,  like  Spain,  it  must 
often  have  happened,  that,  in  matters  of  war, 
or  alliance,  as  well  as  of  internal  regulation 
and  domestic  policy,  the  will  of  the  prince, 
guided  either  by  shallow  favouritism,  or  by 
crooked  intrigue,  has  at  times  adopted  measures 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  A 
powerful  and  haughty  nobility,  a  numerous  and 
highly-privileged  clergy,  may  at  other  times, 
have  given  an  impulse  to  the  direction  of  affairs, 
agreeable  only  lo  their  own  prejudices  and 
partial  interests.  At  other  times,  again,  the 
tempest  of  popular  fury  has  overborne,  both 
the  will  of  the  prince  and  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cracy,  and  driven  the  machine  of  government 
wholly  out  of  its  natural  course  and  direction. 
But  a  situation  of  things,  in  which  the  crown  is 
enthralled,,  tlje  aristocracy  humbled,  and  the 
nation  in  general  degraded  and  impoverished, 
not  by  the  effects  of  internal  struggle,  or  the 
perverse   preponderance    of   any  one    party  or 
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member  of  the  state,  but  by  tbe  palpable,  undis- 
guised, and  oppressive  agency  of  a  foreign 
power :  this  is,  indeed,  an  unusual  situation  for 
an  independent  kingdom.  Such  is,  however, 
the  situation  of  Spain.  The  power  of  the 
monarch,  the  prejudices  and  privileges  of  the 
higher  orders,  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  almost 
subsistence  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  all 
embarked  together  in  a  war,  of  which  the  success 
or  failure  must  be  equally  fatal  to  them  all :  a 
war,  which  has  committed  that  country  with  an 
enemy  whom  it  dares  not  face,  and  has  linked 
it  to  the  fortunes,  and  subjected  it  to  the  will' 
of  an  ally,  whose  friendship  is  more  formidable  , 
than  hostility  :  a  war  which  has  brought  into  / 
contempt  the  authority  of  the  government,  and 
the  character  of  the  nation ;  which  has  exhausted 
their  commercial  and  annihilated  their  military 
marine :  which,  in  precluding  their  intercourse 
with  their  colonies,  has  cut  off  the  springs  of 
wealth  that  fed  the  state,  and  the  streams  of 
commerce  that  enriched  the  country  ;  a  war, 
which  has  done  more  in  two  short  years,  under 
the  auspices  of  France,  to  carry  into  execution 
that  vote  of  the  British  parliament  in  1707,  to 
wrest  the  monarchy  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  from  the  possession  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  than  all  the  exertions  of  this  country 
could  ever  have  effected,  than  all  its  enmity 
could  ever  have  desired. 

VOL.    I.  H 
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So  fatal  has  been  to  Spain  already  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  republic ;  and  such  are  the 
obligations  by  which  she  is  bound  to  it  in  perpe- 
tual allegiance  and  fidelity !  But  this  is  not  yet 
all :  the  King  of  Spain  has  yet  to  drink  the  bitter 
dregs  of  misery  and  degradation. 

Sir,  when  Louis  XlVth  broke  up  the  con- 
ferences of  Gertruydenberg,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  proposal  of  turning  his  arms  against  his 
grandson ;  whatever  our  dislike  of  his  former 
insolence,  or  our  detestation  of  his  ambition  may 
be,  we  cannot  refuse  our  approbation  to  this  just 
display  of  spirit  and  of  feeling.  Fallen  as  he 
then  was  from  the  splendour  of  his  high  fortunes, 
and  in  some  measure  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies ;  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  honourable 
pride  with  which,  while  conceding  territory  and 
dominion  as  the  price  of  peace,  he  yet  rejected 
peace  itself,  when  it  was  to  be  purchased  with 
ignominy.  I  think,  too,  we  cannot  but  condemn 
the  cruel  and  ungenerous  policy  which  dictated 
the  demand  of  such  a  sacrifice.  But  this,  we 
are  to  recollect,  was  the  demand  of  a  triumphant 
enemy.  Mark  now  the  extortion  of  a  protecting 
friend!  The  King  of  Spain,  exhausted  in  his 
resources,  and  disgraced  in  his  arms,  by  a  war 
carried  on  at  the  instigation,  and  for  the  exclu- 
sive interest  of  the  French  Directory,  is,  in 
return  for  these  exertions,  commanded  by  that 
Directory  to  employ  what  remains  of  the  strength 
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and  power  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  conquest  of 
Portugal,  for  the  subversion  of  the  throne   to 
which  his  daughter  is  heir.     Have  we  the  feel-    . 
ings  of  men,  and  do  we  doubt  what  sentiments  of 
indignation  and  disgust  this  outrageous  command   ! 
must  have  excited  in  the  bosom  of  a  father  and  / 
a  king  ?  ^ 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  a  story^  and  it  was  a  good 
one  till  the  French  got  hold  of  it — the  story  of 
William  Tell.  I  think  I  need  hardly  make  the 
application.  Would  it  appear  to  us  a  surprising 
or  an  unnatural  thing,  if  the  King  of  Spain,  urged 
and  finally  compelled  to  point  his  last  weapon 
at  the  crown  of  his  daughter,  should  turn  round 
in  the  fury  of  despair,  and  aim  it  at  the  bosom 
of  the  tyrant  who  dictated  the  blow  ? 

I  have  not  troubled  the  House  with  this  enu- 
meration, as  conceiving  it  to  hold  out  in  itself 
inducements  and  temptations  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war ;  supposing  that  we  had  any  choice 
as  to  continuing  or  concluding  it.  But  forced  as 
we  are  to  persevere  in  the  contest,  and  expe- 
dient as  it  appears,  that  we  should  furnish  our- 
selves with  whatever  means  we  can  procure  for 
conducting  it  to  a  termination  consistent  with 
our  safety  and  our  honour,  and  convinced,  as  I 
think  every  man  must  be,  that  the  co-operation 
of  other  powers  affords,  at  least,  one  great  instrur- 
meat  for  such  an  exertion ;  it  does,  I  think^  seem 
material,  when  against  the  system  of  alliances 
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no  argument  is  so  loudly  urged  as  the  probability 
of  those  alliances  proving  unfaithful  and  unsound. 
It  does,  I  think,  seem  material  to  ascertain, 
whether  this  hazard  is  peculiar  to  our  situation 
alone ;  or  whether,  if,  on  the  one  hand  we  have 
but  feeble  assistance,  we  are  likely,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  any  thing  but  feebleness  to  oppose. 
Committed  with  our  enemy  single  handed,  France 
to  England,  what  should  we  fear?  But  if  the 
accession  of  allies  is  to  us  an  accession  of  weak- 
ness, is  it  not  something  to  be  assured  that  to 
France  it  is  not  an  accession  of  permanent  and 
formidable  strength? — that  if  France  has  the  means 
of  seducing  our  allies,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  our  interest  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  allies  of  France? — that  men  called  on  her 
side,  and  fighting  under  her  banners,  cannot  fail 
in  their  secret  hearts  to  pray  that  the  victory  may 
be  on  our  side  ? 

Is  not  this  the  case  ?  Do  we  not  know  it  to  be 
so  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  heard,  and  heard 
with  heartfelt  delight,  that  the  glorious  victory  of 
the  first  of  August  communicated  a  sensation  of 
triumph  and  of  joy,  not  only  to  the  heart  of 
England ;  not  only  to  the  bosom  of  those  nations 
whose  deliverance  it  more  immediately  effected ; 
not  only  to  nations  neutral  in  name,  but  who  feel, 
in  spite  of  their  neutrality,  that  their  independent 
existence  is  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  contest ; 
but  even  to  nations  nominally  hostile  to  Great 
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Britain,  to  goveraments,  the  slaves  of  the  power, 
or  creatures  of  the  caprice  of  France  ?  The  pre- 
sence of  a  French  ambassador  could  scarce  repress 
the  burst  of  exultation  in  courts  that  trembled  at 
his  frown.  The  whispered  satisfaction  went  round 
in  circles,  where  an  open  manifestation  of  joy 
would  have  been  treason;  and  even  the  vassal 
republics  leaped  in  their  chains. 

Oh !  but,  however  willing  the  allies  of  France 
might  be  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  her  protection,  were  we 
even  able  to  rally  them  on  our  side  in  the  outset 
of  the  contest,  their  assistance  would  be  nothing 
worth.  Exhausted  and  dispirited  as  they  are, 
they  have  neither  the  heart  nor  strength  to  fight 
the  battle  of  independence !  True,  Sir,  they  have 
been  cruelly  reduced  and  broken  down.  It  is 
true,  that  many  of  them  have  been  moulded  and 
distorted  into  shapes  so  strange  and  unnatural,  that 
they  scarce  have  limbs  to  use,  or  the  power  of 
self-motion  remaining ;  but  yet,  even  so,  they  are 
not  wholly  without  vigour  and  vitality, — 

^^  Spolialis  arma  supersunt.'^ 

The  arms  which  they  have  remaining,  are  the  arms 
most  terrible  to  tyrants :  their  wrongs,  their  des-^ 
peration,  their  desire  of  revenge.  Let  France 
appeal  to  the  bad  passions  of' oe/r  ^//ie^;  let  her 
cajole  their  fears,  or  inflame  their  appetite  for 
aggrandizement.      The  foundations  of  our  tacit 
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but  intimate  alliance  with  the  alBes  of  France,  are 
already  laid»  in  their  just  resentment,  in  their 
proud  indignation,  in  every  virtuous  and  every 
honourable  feeling.  When  did  such  a  contest 
terminate  in  giving  ultimate  and  permanent  pre- 
ponderance to  evil  ?  If  I  do  not  venture  to 
anticipate  a  fortunate  result  amounting  to  the 
full  completion  of  our  sanguine  and  justifiable 
expectations,  I  may  surely  ask,  what  has  France 
done  to  deserve  that  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
events  should  be  reversed  in  her  favour? 

But  then.  Sir,  another  and  a  graver  doubt  is 
stated.  It  is  doubted  whether,  with  half  the. 
world  in  arms  on  our  side,  the  objects  which  we 
might  hope  to  obtain,  would  be,  in  any  just  and 
politic  sense,  British  objects.  I,  Sir,  have  not  sat 
long  enough  in  this  House  to  remember  the  time, 
but  a  time  I  am  told  there  was,  when  if  I  had 
ventured  to  hesitate  a  doubt  whether  or  not 
the  situation  of  the  powers  of  the  continent,  re- 
latively to  us  or  to  each  other,  and  the  general 
balance  of  Europe  (as  it  is  called)  were  objects  of 
British  concern,  I  should  have  been  scouted  and 
laughed  at  as  a  driveller  and  an  idiot,  or  reviled 
as  a  presumptuous  arraigner  of  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  our  ancestors.  I  understand  that  all 
this  is  now  changed.  I  understand  that  the 
great  authorities,  from  whom  I  should  more  par- 
ticularly have  expected  such  a  censure,  if  I  had 
ventured  such  an  opinion,  have  entirely  thrown 
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away  and  abandoned  their  favourite  system ;  and 
are  now  more  strenuous  in  decrying  those  who 
maintain  it,  than  they  were  before  in  propagating 
it  themselves.  I  cannot  account  for  these  ec- 
centricities; but  I  do  not  presume  to  blame  them. 
They  at  least  teach  me  to  proceed  with  caution  ; 
and  rather  to  inquire  with  great  humility  from  the 
honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  whether  or  no  such  and  such  things  are 
objects  of  interest  to  our  country,  than  to  state 
any  affirmative  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the 
subject. 

The  honourable  gentleman  mentioned  the  East 
Indies,  and  alluded  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt  as 
having  threatened  our  possessions  in  that  quarter. 
Is  then  the  deliverance  of  Egypt  from  a  French 
army  a  British  object?  Does  the  honourable 
gentleman,  or  does  any  man,  believe,  that  if 
peace  had  been  concluded  at  Lisle,  this  expe- 
dition would  at  all  the  less  have  been  undertaken? 
Does  he  believe  that,  in  that  case  to  defeat  the 
expedition  would  have  been  equally  a  British 
object  ?  And  does  he  think  that,  after  the  peace 
made  at  Lisle,  we  should  have  been  equally  in  a 
condition  to  defeat  it  ?  Would  not  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Turk  have  been  then  desirable,  to 
enable  us  to  effect  this  purpose  ?  Is  it  less  desir- 
able now  ?  If,  by  his  co-operation,  we  are  enabled 
to  confound  and  expel  that  horde  of  robbers,  and 
buccaneers,  who   have  taken  possession  of  his 
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Egyptian  territory ;  or  (what  I  should  like  much 
better),  to  shut  them  up  on  all  sides,  and  leave 
them  there  to  be  quietly  and  gradually  exter- 
minated— is  this  no  advantage  to  Great  Britain  ? 
Was  the  purpose  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
motion  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  this  event  ? 
If,  by  the  joint  assistance  of  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
we  could  sweep  the  Levant  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  piratical 
armament ;  if  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  thus  ren- 
dered unassailable  by  the  enemy,  and  the  south- 
em  coasts  of  France  thus  laid  open  to  our  attack, 
and  the  ports  and  commerce  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Levant  secured  to  us ;  are  these  British 
objects  ?  Are  the  Netherlands  a  British  object  ? 
I  have  heard  that  the  dependence  of  the  Nether- 
lands on  France,  has  in  former  times  been  con- 
sidered as  so  prejudicial  to  this  country,  that 
there  was  no  case  in  which  that  object  alone 
would  not  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  pro- 
longing or  for  even  engaging  in  a  war.  I  do  not 
assert  that  this  is  so.  But  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  opinion,  and  if,  by  a  vigorous  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  Austria  or  Prussia,  or  both,  we 
might  have  a  chance  of  wresting  this  possession 
from  France, — will  the  honourable  gentleman, 
will  any  other  man  in  the  House,  be  the  person  to 
get  up  and  say,  "  This  you  might  effect,  but  I  will 
prevent  you?"  If  by  the  help  of  Prussia,  we 
might  hope  to  rescue  Holland  from  her  present 
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state  of  servitude  and  degradation,  to  raise  her 
head  once  more  among  the  independent  powers 
of  Europe,  a  rich,  a  flourishing  and  a  happy 
country,  connected  with  us  by  old  habits,  com- 
mon interest,  and  the  reciprocation  of  commercial 
advantages ;  will  any  man  say  that  this  would  not 
be  a  British  object?  will  any  man  lay  in  his 
claim  now,  would  any  man  be  proud  hereafter  to 
have  entitled  himself,  to  the  credit  of  having 
thrown  an  insuperable  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  rescue  and  restoration  of  Holland  ? 

And  yet.  Sir,  Holland  has  heretofore  been 
thought  to  be  so  intimately  interesting  to  this 
country,  especially  by  gentlemen  who  used  to 
sit  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  whose  former 
opinions  on  foreign  politics  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  attach  no  small  degree  of  respect  and 
consideration,  that,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  (for 
it  is  much  beyond  my  memory  in  parliament)  the 
only  act  of  my  right  honourable  friend's  adminis- 
tration which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
the  approbation  and  applause  of  those  gentlemen, 
and  upon  which  they  lavished  as  large  and  un- 
qualified praise  as  his  warmest  supporters  could 
have  afforded  him,  was  a  spirited  and  judicious 
exertion  by  which,  in  the  year  1787,  the  designs 
of  France  in  Holland  were  defeated  (at  the  risk 
of  a  war),  and  the  ascendancy  of  this  country 
secured. 

I  cannot  believe  that  if  we  were  now  debating. 
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if  it  possibly  could  be  fit  matter  for  this  House  to 
debate,  **  whether  or  no,  having  an  opportunity  to 
conclude  a  peace  in  all  other  respects  desirable, 
we  should  continue  the  war  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  the  deliverance  of  Holland  alone?"  I 
cannot  believe  that  those  persons  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  holding  the  principles  which  they  have 
heretofore  professed,  could  hesitate  to  give  their 
vote  in  the  affirmative.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this 
supposition,  I  desire  only  to  be  informed,  where, 
and  when,  and  how,  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
country  took  place?  Is  the  ambition  of  France  less 
formidable  now  ?  Is  her  desire  of  aggrandizement 
less  notorious  ?  Is  her  power  less  terrible  ?  Is  her 
hostility  to  this  country  less  acrimonious?  than 
when,  in  the  year  1786,  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  was  arraigned,  by  the  same  persons 
whose  maxims  of  foreign  policy  I  have  already 
quoted,  not  as  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain,  but 
as  likely  to  take  off  the  edge  of  our  national 
antipathy  against  France?  When  my  right  honour- 
able friend  was  attacked  and  reviled  for  having, 
in  a  paltry  search  after  mercantile  profit,  wholly 
abandoned  the  doctrines  of  our  ancestors,  and 
improvidently  thrown  away  the  safety  T)f  pos- 
terity, by  admitting  the  possibility  of  any  relations 
between  this  country  and  France,  except  those  of 
jealous  rivalry  or  open  contest;  for  having  at- 
tempted to  lull  England  into  the  belief  that  the 
ambition  of  France,  because  not  active  at  the 
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moment,  waa  extinguished  ;  that  her  power  be- 
cause not  exerted,  had  ceased  to  be  formidable: 
that  her  professions  of  friendship  could  mean  any 
thing,  but  to  gain  time  and  strength;  that  her 
apparent  pacific  disposition  could  be  any  thing 
but  a  drawing  of  breath  against  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  ? 

If  all  this  is  changed,  allow  me  to  inquire  of 
those  who  can  instruct  me,  by  what  process  the 
change  has  been  wrought  ?  and  at  what  period  ? 
What  is  its  origin  and  date  ?  Did  it  come  in  with 
the  new  style  ?  Was  it  on  primidi,  duodi  or  decadi, 
in  what  month,  and  in  what  year,  of  the  new  re- 
publican calendar  ?  Did  the  old  system  expire  in 
September,  and  the  new  one  begin  with  Fruc- 
tidor?  I  really  ask  for  information.  I  do  not 
mean  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  alteration, 
but  to  get  at  the  reason  of  it.  I  am  not  too  old  to 
learn.  But  I  cannot  take  it  upon  authority  alone: 
and  that  too,  an  authority  which  has  always 
hitherto  been  on  the  other  side.  I  must  continue 
to  repeat  my  old  catechism,  until  I  am  sufficiently 
illuminated  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  new. 
Till  then,  I  must  continue  to  ask,  with  some 
degree  of  earnestness,  if  any  one  of  the  objects 
which  I  have  enumerated,  may  possibly  be  ob- 
tained by  an  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent, much  more  if  we  could  be  sanguine  enough 
to  suppose  that  such  an  opening  might  arise  as 
would  lead  to  the  attainment  of  them  all,  as  would 
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lead  to  the  reduction  of  France  within  her  ancient 
limits,  and  to  the  replacing  Europe  nearly  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  stood  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war ;  whether  or  no  it  is  possible  for 
a  member  of  the  British  parliament  to  entertain 
so  extraordinary  and  perverse  an  ambition  as  to 
^be  desirous  of  having  it  to  say  hereafter,  **  All 
this  might  perhaps  have  been  accomplished,  but 
by  a  single  motion  I  prevented  it  all  ?" 

Understand  me.  Sir,  however,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  undertake  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman's 
motion  should  not  pass,  all  this  will  therefore  be 
accomplished.  We  are  debating  now,  not  whether 
or  no  such  and  such  exertions  will  lead  to  such 
and  such  results,  but  whether  or  no  we  shall  gra- 
tuitously throw  away  the  only  chance  which  we 
have  for  the  exertions  being  made.  The  honourable 
gentleman  does  not  affirm  that  Europe  cannot  be 
saved ;  he  only  desires  that  we  may  have  no 
share,  that  we  may  give  no  encouragement  for 
saving  it.  In  answer  to  such  a  proposition,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  argue  (what  is  not  denied) 
that  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  probable  : 
it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  ask,  whether  its 
success  is  so  improbable,  and  its  nature  so  unin- 
teresting, that  you  will  determine  before-hand 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  ? 

The  honourable  gentleman,  however,  for  his  part 
declares,  that  he  "  washes  his  hands  of  the 
whole  business."  The  honourable  gentleman  has  a 
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habit,  Sir,  (which  I  do  not  mention  to  disapprove 
it)  of  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
science, and  of  holding  out  to  his  opponents  the 
miseries  which  must  accrue  from  **  pillows  stuft^y' 
with  thorns."  Has  the  honourable  gentleman  ever 
considered  the  present  situation  of  Switzerland  in 
this  point  of  view  ?  And  is  he  so  eager  to  *'  wash 
his  hands"  of  any  share  in  her  possible  emanci- 
pation ?  Is  it  necessary  as  a  balm  to  his  con- 
science ?  Will  it  strew  his  pillow  with  roses,  to 
be  able  to  say  to  himself,  "  If  the  people  of 
Switzerland  succeed  in  breaking  the  galling  fet- 
ters of  an  intolerable  and  bloody  tyranny,  thank 
God,  I  have  given  no  aid  to  their  efforts !  I  can 
lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  declare,  that  for 
aught  I  would  have  done  for  them,  or  would 
have  encouraged  them  to  do  for  themselves,  the 
Swiss  should  have  continued  to  groan  in  bitter- 
ness of  sorrow,  in  abasement  and  despair.  Fight 
your  own  battles,  miserable  Swiss ! — England  has 
no  sympathy  with  your  sufferings ! — Bind  tighter 
their  fetters,  sanguinary  Directory! — You  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  English  interference ! 

"  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 


Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dai*es  not  check  thee  !'*' — — — 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  language  of  the  honourable 
gentleman^s  motion.  But  such,  I  trust,  is  not  the 
sense  of  those  who  have  heard  it»     I,  too,  will 
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appeal  to  the  conscientious  feelings  of  individuals. 
I  might  appeal  to  their  recorded  professions  in  the 
almost  unanimous  vote  upon  the  address  to  His 
Majesty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session ;  but,  I 
confess  when  I  can  reach  the  heart  and  spirit,  I 
prefer  a  direct  appeal  to  them,  to  any  argument 
that  rests  on  mere  formal  ties  or  technical  obli- 
gations. I  might  remind  every  gentleman  who 
hears  me,  that  he  has  concurred  in  an  address  to 
the  throne,  expressing  his  hearty  hope  that  the 
opening  afforded  by  the  glorious  successes  of  His 
Majesty's  arms,  may  lead  to  **  the  general  deliver- 
ance of  Europe;"  and  pledging  himself,  in  no 
equivocal  manner,  to  assist  with  his  voice  and 
counsel  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  object. 
I  might  require  them  to  reconcile,  if  they  can,  the 
pledge  there  taken  with  a  motion  which  contra- 
dicts both  its  letter  and  its  meaning.  But  I 
prefer  going  home  with  every  man  to  his  own 
bosom,  and  desiring  him  to  remember,  what  were 
his  first  individual  impressions  upon  receiving  the 
account  of  Lord  Nelson's  stupendous  achieve- 
ment? What  was  the  language  of  every  society 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  conversant?  The 
first  sentiment  undoubtedly  was  that  of  thanks, 
and  praise  to  the  heroes  who  had  thus  exalted  the 
name,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  of  their  country, 
and  of  humble  gratitude  to  that  Providence  which 
had  so  signally  prospered  their  exertions.  But 
next — what  occurred  to  every  man's  feelings  and 
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understanding  ?  what  was  the  question  which  im- 
mediately succeeded  to  the  first  burst  of  wonder, 
the  first  transport  of  thankfulness,  the  first  emo- 
tions of  rapture  and  delight?  I  see  I  am  antici- 
pated, "  What  effect  will  this  have  upon  the 
powers  of  the  continent?"  This  was  the  question 
asked  and  echoed  by  a  thousand  tongues.  What 
then  was  the  meaning  of  this  question  ?  Was  it 
the  offspring  of  cold  speculation?  of  idle  curiosity? 
No.  It  sprung  from  the  instantaneous,  and  almost 
instinctive,  conviction,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
sophisticated  argument  that  may  be  urged  to  dis- 
suade us  from  a  geiierous  sympathy  with  the  fates 
and  fortunes  of  other  nations,  we  have  an  interest 
in  the  liberties  of  the  continent ;  that  our  '*  assu- 
rance is  doubly  sure'*  when  those  around  us  are 
preserved  from  destruction ;  that  xve  can  be  but 
precariously  safe,  so  long  as  there  is  no  safety  for 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

Depend  upon  it^  Sir,  in  all  questions  which 
partake  equally  of  reason  and  of  feeling,  the  first 
impressions  of  a  good  heart  and  sound  mind  are 
rarely  to  be  distrusted.  They  may  be  sanguine ; 
they  may  be  romantic ;  they  may  represent  the 
object  desired  as  much  nearer,  than  in  the  prac- 
tical pursuit  it  turns  out  to  be ;  but  as  to  the  object 
itself,  they  are  seldom  misdirected.  And  I  believe, 
that  any  man  of  honest  and  liberal  feelings,  who 
can  recollect  what  were  his  first  impressions  upon 
any  subject,  in  the  consideration  of  which  the 
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heart,  as  well  as  the  understanding  was  engaged, 
will  find  that,  in  consulting  those  impressions,  he 
has  not  been  led  astray.  How  stands  the  case  in 
the  present  instance?  Have  we  any  reason  to 
repent  or  to  be  ashamed  of  the  wishes  that  sprung 
up  in  our  bosoms  upon  this  occasion  ?  Was  the 
impulse  too  generous,  and  must  it  be  restrained  ? 
Was  the  benevolence  too  large,  and  must  it  be 
contracted?  What  new  circumstances  have  arisen 
to  vary  our  original  view  of  the  subject  ?  Has 
England  become  less  powerful  to  interfere  ?  Has 
the  slavery  of  the  continent  been  lightened  ?  or 
the  tyranny  of  France  softened  or  subdued  ?  Or 
has  some  disposition  for  peace  been  manifested 
by  the  enemy  ?  such  as  throws  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  any  hostile  and  offensive  operations  against 
them ;  and  requires  that  we  should  rest  on  our 
arms  until  their  intentions  shall  be  more  clearly 
explained  ?  I  have  heard  of  nothing  of  this  sort — 
Has  the  honourable  gentleman  ?  He  has  men- 
tioned nothing  of  it.  He  has  not  pretended  that 
France  is  willing  to  negotiate.  He  has  not  ad- 
vised that  "we  should  propose  a  negotiation.  He 
has  indeed  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  peace  is 
desirable ;  and  he  has  drawn  some  arguments  to 
this  effect  from  Ireland,  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
from  St.  Domingo.  I  shall  not  follow  him  into 
these  arguments ;  both  because  I  think  that  they 
may  all  of  them,  with  much  greater  propriety,  be 
reserved  for  separate  discussion  in  their  due  time ; 
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and  because,  unless  this  motion  were  to  be  under- 
stood distinctly  as  a  motion  for  peace,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  the 
present  discussion. 

But  does  the  honourable  gentleman  intend  his 
motion,  as  a  motion  for  peace  ?  Then,  indeed,  I 
should  have  a  worse  opinion  of  it  than  I  had 
before.  For  is  this  the  way  to  go  about  such  a 
business,  with  any  prospect,  or  with  any  serious 
appearance  of  a  desire  of  success  ?  If  the  honour- 
able gentleman  really  thinks  this  a  moment  for 
opening  a  negotiation — why  has  he  not  the  can- 
dour and  manliness  to  say  so  ?  Let  him  bring  the 
matter  distinctly  to  a  question  ;  and  let  us  argue 
it.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  my 
decided  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  moment.  But 
my  opinion  is  more  decided  still,  that,  if  this  were 
the  moment,  the  honourable  gentleman  has  chosen 
the  very  worst  possible  way  for  availing  ourselves 
of  the  opening. 

Is  it  dignity,  and  etiquette,  and  national  honour, 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  more  direct  attempt  at 
negotiation  ?  Is  it  necessary,  in  the  honourable 
gentleman's  judgment,  that  France  should  make 
the  first  overtures  ?  I  confess.  Sir,  I  have  no  such 
delicacy ;  and  if  the  moment  seemed  to  me  proper 
for  any  overtures  at  all,  I  should  not  raise  much 
squabble  about  who  should  offer,  or  who  should 
receive  them.  But  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  this  delicacy,  mark,  1  entreat  you,  how  de- 
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licately  he  manages  it.      He  will  not  speak   to 
France,  but  he  would  speak  at  her.     He  will  not 
propose — not  he — that  we  should  say  to  the  Direc- 
tory, "  Will  you  make  peace  ?"     No,  Sir,  we  are 
merely  to  say  to  ourselves,  loud  enough  for  the 
Directory  to  overhear  us,  *'  I  wish  these  French 
gentlemen  would  make  an  overture  to  us."  Now, 
Sir,  does  this  save  the  dignity  of  the  country  ?   or 
is  it  only  a  sneaking,  shabby  way  of  doing  what, 
if  fit    to    be    done   at  all,   must,  to    have  any 
serious   effect,  be  done   openly,   unequivocally, 
and  directly  ?    But  I  beg  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's pardon :  I  misrepresent  him ;    I  certainly 
do.      His  motion  does   not  amount  even  to   so 
much  as  I  have  stated.     He  begins  farther  off. 
The  soliloquy  which  he  prompts  us  by  his  motion 
is  no  more  than  this — **  We  must  continue   to 
make  war  against  France,  to  be  sure — and  we  are 
sorry  for  it,  but  we  will  not  do  it  as  if  we  bore 
malice.     We  will  not  make  an  ill-natured,  hostile 
kind  of  war  any  longer — that  we  won't.   And  who 
knows,  but,  if  they  should  happen  to  overhear  this 
resolution,  as  the  Directory  are  good-natured  at 
bottom,  their  hearts  may  soften  and  grow  kind 
towards  us — and  then  they  will  offer  to  make  a 
peace!"     And  thus.  Sir,   and  thus  only,  is  the 
motion  a  motion  for  peace. 

But  the  honourable  gentleman  reproaches  His 
Majesty's  ministers  that  they  have  lost  all  their 
pacific  dispositions ;    that  they   are  become  in- 
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veterately  and  incurably  warlike  ;  that  the  spirit 
of  moderation,  which  he  so  much  commended  in 
the  manifesto  of  last  year,  is  evaporated ;  and  that, 
however  they  may  have  stood  out  against  Lord 
Duncan's  victory,  that  of  Lord  Nelson  has  in- 
toxicated and  inflamed  them  to  madness. 

That  the  confidence  of  the  country  is  indeed 
high,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  ;  and  that  the 
government  partakes  the  spirit  of  the  people,  I 
am  equally  willing  to  believe.  But  that  this 
spirit  has  started  suddenly  out  of  the  late  victory, 
and  is  exclusively  to  be  attributed  to  it,  T  cannot 
agree.  It  was  confirmed,  indeed,  by  that  victory, 
a  victory  which  would  have  created  a  spirit  if  it 
had  not  found  one.  But  that  the  spirit  existed 
before  the  event  of  the  first  of  August,  is  no  de- 
rogation to  the  glory  of  that  day,  and  is  a  proud 
accession  of  dignity  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. It  adds  new  lustre  to  the  character  of  the 
country;  it  places  in  a  more  conspicuous  light  the 
talents  and  reputation  of  Lord  Nelson,  thai  before 
we  were  in  possession  of  the  confidence  which 
grew  out  of  his  victory,  we  had  the  confidence  to 
presume  it. 

Let  us  recollect  only  the  days  and  months  of 
anxiety  which  we  passed,  before  the  intelligence 
of  that  memorable  event  had  reached  us.  It  was 
an  anxiety,  not  of  apprehension,  but  of  impa- 
tience. Our  prayers  were  put  up,  not  for  success, 
but  for  an  opportunity  of  deserving  it :  we  asked, 
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not  that  Nelson  might  conquer  Buonaparte,  but 
that  Buonaparte  might  not  have  the  triumph  of 
deceiving  and  escaping  him ;  not  that  we  might 
gain  the  battle,  but  that  we  might  find  the  enemy : 
for  the  rest  we  had  nothing  to  fear — 

**  Concurrant  pariter  cum  ratibus  rates ; 
Spectent  Numina  Ponti,  et 
Palmam,  qui  meruit,  ferat !"" 

Standing,  then,  in  our  present  proud  and 
exalted  situation,  fortified  by  that  confidence 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  good  sense,  the 
spirit,  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the 
signal  and  glorious  successes  of  our  arms  have 
established  and  confirmed,  what  is  the  best  ad- 
vantage that  can  be  made  of  such  a  situation? 
"  Hoard  up  your  safety  for  your  own  use,"  says 
the  motion  of  the  honourable  gentleman.  "  Lend 
a  portion  of  it  to  other  nations,  that  it  may  be 
returned  to  you  tenfold,  in  the  preservation  and 
security  of  the  world," — is  the  dictate  of  a  larger, 
and,  I  think,  a  sounder  policy. 

But  the  nations  of  the  continent,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  will  tell  us,  stood  by,  while  we 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  our  very 
existence  was  at  stake,  without  offering  any 
assistance,  or  manifesting  any  interest  in  our 
preservation :     undoubtedly,    so  they  did :    and 
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undoubtedly,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  in- 
sinuates, our  revenge  is  now  in  our  power.  We 
may  tell  those,  who  abandoned  us  at  that  moment 
of  peril,  that  it  is  now  our  turn  to  take  breath, 
while  they  are  contending ;  that  to  us  is  now  the 
respite,  and  to  them  the  toil ;  that  as  they  left  us 
contentedly  to  our  fate,  we  consign  them  un- 
pityingly  to  theirs.  We  may  do  this  in  strict 
retaliation  :  but  I  think  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons will  feel  that  we  have  a  nobler  vengeance 
in  our  power.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  say  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  :  **  You  deserted  us  at  our 
utmost  need ;  but  the  first  use  that  we  make  of 
our  prosperity  is,  to  invite  you  to  partake  of  it. 
We  disdained  to  call  you  in,  reluctant  as  you 
appeared,  to  share  our  danger ;  but,  we  are  now, 
by  our  own  exertions,  secure;  come  now,  and 
take  shelter  under  our  security.'* 

Sir,  they  were  wise  words  that  were  spoken  by 
a  great  statesman  and  orator  of  ancient  times, 
under  circumstances  not  wholly  unlike  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  world.  **  If  by  any  super- 
human testimony,  for  to  such  a  paradox  no  testi- 
mony merely  human  could  possibly  obtain  belief, 
if  by  an  angel  from  Heaven  I  were  to  be  assured, 
that  the  farther  the  enemy  pushed  his  conquests 
over  other  countries,  the  more  territory  he  ac- 
quired— the  more  governments  he  subverted — 
the  more  nations  he  subdued, — by  so  much  the 
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more  quiet,  the  more  harmless,  the  more  friendly 
neighbour  he  would  be  to  this  country  :  I  protest 
that  I  would  not,  even  with  this  view,  and  under 
these  conditions,  consent  to  give  my  vote  for  the 
slavery  of  Europe.  But  if  there  be  no  man  upon 
earth  who  will  venture  to  assert  so  monstrous 
a  proposition ;  if  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  be 
demonstrably  true ;  if  every  step  that  the  enemy 
takes  upon  the  continent  be  a  step  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  destruction ;  if  every  city  that  he 
ransacks^  every  district  that  he  acquires,  be  a  fund 
of  wealth  and  a  levy  of  soldiers,  to  be  employed 
\  hereafter  in  an  exterminating  war  against  us : 
/  then,  in  God*s  name,  to  what  do  we  look  ?  or 
wherefore  are  we  hesitating  ?" 

Since,  then,  Sir,  this  motion  appears  to  me  to 
be  founded  on  no  principle  of  policy  or  necessity ; 
since,  if  it  be  intended  for  a  censure  on  ministers, 
— it  is  unjust;  if  for  a  controul, — it  is  nugatory  : 
as  its  tendency  is  to  impair  the  power  of  pro- 
secuting war  with  vigour,  and  to  diminish  the 
chance  of  negotiating  peace  with  dignity,  or  con- 
cluding it  with  safety ;  as  it  contradicts,  without 
reason,  and  without  advantage,  the  established 
policy  of  our  ancestors ;  as  it  must  degrade  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  character  of  this  country  ; 
as  it  must  carry  dismay  and  terror  throughout 
Europe;  and,  above  all,  as  it  must  administer 
consolation,  and  hope,  and  power,  and  confidence 
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to  France ;  I  shall  give  it  my  most  hearty  and 
decided  negative. 


Mb.  Jekyll  supported  the  motion.  That  glorious 
achievement,  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  as  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Canning)  had  stated,  produced  a  sensation  of 
joy ;  but  the  sensation  of  joy  it  occasioned,  Mras  combined 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace^ 
He  protested  against  the  propriety  of  this  country  embark- 
ing upon  llie  ocean  of  continental  politics,  and  of  its  en- 
tering the  lists  in  foreign  warfare,  without  our  knowing  the 
purposes  for  which  we  were  engaged,  or  the  extent  to 
which  we  may  be  involved.     The  motion  was  negatived. 


THE  KING  S  MESSAGE   RELATIVE  TO  AN 
UNION  WITH  IRELAND. 

JANUARY  22nd,  1799. 


Mb.  S£cb£Taky  Dundas  presented  the  following  mes- 
sage from  His  Majesty. 

^^  George  R. 

^<  His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  unremitting  indus- 
try, with  which   our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed 
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design  of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  this 
kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular  attenticHi  ot* 
parliament,  and  His  Majesty  recommends  it  to  this  House 
to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  counteracting, 
and  finally  defeating,  this  design ;  and  he  trusts,  that  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  which  have  recently  occurred^ 
joined  to  the  sentiment  of  mutual  affection  and  common 
interests,  will  dispose  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to 
provide,  in  the  manner  which  they  shall  judge  most  ex- 
pedient, for  settling  such  a  complete  and  final  adjustment 
as  may  best  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection, 
essential  for  their  common  security,  and  to  augment  and 
consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  resources,  of  the 
British  empire.  G.  R/ 

Mk.  Secretary  Dundas,  the  following  day,  presented 
to  the  House,  by  His  Majesty *s  command,  ''  copies  and 
extracts  of  papers,  containing  secret  information  received  by 
His  Majesty^s  Government,  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
different  persons  and  societies,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  to  the  design  car- 
ried on  by  our  enemies  in  concert  w  ith  such  persons  and 
societies,  for  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  this 
kingdom,  sealed  up."^  On  the  order  of  the  day,  for  taking 
into  consideration  His  Majesty^s  message  of  yesterday  being 
read,"  the  right  honourable  gentleman  said,  he  did  not 
consider  it  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  more 
than  simply  to  move  an  address  of  thanks  to  His  Majesty, 
for  bis  gracious  communication,  stating,  that  the  House 
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would  take  the  subject  into  their  serious  consideration.  On 
a  future  occasion,  after  the  House  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
matter,  and  to  peruse  the  documents  now  laid  before  them^ 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  enter  into  any  discussion.  He 
concluded  by  moving  an  address,  **  To  thank  His  Majesty 
for  his  most  gracious  message,  and  to  assure  His  Majesty, 
that  the  House  would  avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  the  connection,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  enter 
on  this  consideration,  with  the  diligence  and  attention  which 
its  transcendent  importance  demanded." 

Mr.  Shebidak  declared,  that  he  was  not  of  opinion  that 
nothing  more  was  now  necessary,  than  to  return  thanks  for 
His  Majesty*s  gracious  communication.  Within  no  very 
long  period,  a  solemn,  entire,  and  *^  final  adjustment,^ 
had  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — it 
was  incumbent  on  those  who  now  came  forward  with  a 
new  proposal  of  adjustment,  to  shew  the  House  that 
the  last  solemn  and  final  adjustment  had  not  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Before  any  new  plan 
of  such  magnitude,  as  that  which  was  known  to  be  in  agi- 
tation, could  be  entertained,  it  ought  to  be  made  manifest, 
that  some  new  contract  was  necessary.  He  was  struck  with 
this  consideration  more  forcibly,  when  he  thought  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  sanctioned  by  that 
House.  The  resolution  demanded  particular  attention :  it 
was  "  To  represent  to  His  Majesty,  that  the  subjects  of 
Ireland,  are  entitled  to  a  free  constitution  ;  that,  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  Ireland,  is  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown 
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of  Great  Britain,  on  wluch  connection  the  happiness  of  both 
kingdoms  essentially  depends ;  but,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  is  a  distinct  dominion,  having  a  parliament  of  her 
own,  the  scJe  legislature  thereof ;  that  there  is  no  power 
whatsoever  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  nation, 
except  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  upon 
which  exclusive  right  of  legislation  we  rely,  and  which  we  are 
determined,  in  every  situation  of  life,  to  assert  andmaintain." 
When  he  found  a  declaration  so  clear  and  forcible  as  that, 
he  felt  justified  in  demanding  some  explanation  why  it  was 
now  to  be  abandoned.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  question 
should  be  met  at  the  outset,  and  canvassed  in  the  very  first 
shape  in  which  it  appeared.  On  former  occasions,  affected 
delicacy  was  observed  by  ministers,  when  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  were  the  subject  of  discussion.  ^^  What,^  said  they, 
^beware  of  touching  the  jealous  spirit  of  independence  by 
which  Ireland  is  actuated  !^  That  trembling  delicacy 
seemed  now,  however,  to  be  completely  removed.  Without 
explanation,  they  now  came  forward  with  a  plan,  by  which 
the  independence,  and  separate  existence  of  Ireland,  was  to 
be  anmhilated.  He  sincerely  believed  that  ministers  thought 
the  measure,  which  they  proposed,  to  be  for  the  real  inte- 
rests of  Ireland,  and  of  the  empire ;  that  they  pressed  it, 
in  order  to  continue  a  connection,  which  he,  as  well  as  they, 
considered  essential  to  the  pro^rity,  and  to  the  existence 
ci  both.  He  claimed  it  equally  from  their  justice,  to  believe 
that  he  was  as  little  likely  as  themselves,  to  promote  any 
measure  by  which  the  connection  could  be  affected,  or  to 
encourage  those  who  would  unite  Ireland  in  a  fatal  con- 
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nection  with  the  rapacious  and  foreign  foe.     The  enemy, 
we  are  told,  persevere  in  their  design  of  effecting  a  separa- 
tion.    What,  then,  was  the  course  which  ministers  pursued 
to  defeat  the  attempt  ?     In  this  state  of  tilings,  after  a  re* 
bellion  newly  extinguished,  they  came  forward  with  a  pro^ 
position  calculated  to  cherish  the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
long  pursued  rebellion,  and  to  divide  those,  by  whose  ex- 
ertions rebellion  had  been  subdued.     He  did  indeed  hope, 
that  after  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  seamen,  after 
the  defeats  which  the  enemy  received  at  their  attempt  of 
invasion,  they  would  have  abandoned  their  design.     When 
he  found,  however,  those  who  aided  to  protect  their  country 
from  rebellion  and  hostile  attack,  treated  as  unworthy  of 
confidence ;  when  he  saw  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  crown  dismissed  from  their  emplojrments, 
was  it  wonderful  that  their  hopes  should  be  revived,  and 
their  design  pursued  ?  In  the  message,  the  word  Union  was 
not  mentioned.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
not,  however,  surely  intrench  himself  behind  a  point  of 
form.     Every  one  knew  that  the  terms  were,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  already  fixed.   The  object  of  the  amendment  he 
would  propose,  was  not  to  prevent  discussion,  for  he  had  no 
objection  that  the  subject  should  be  fully  discussed,  both 
here  and  in  Ireland ;  but,  to  prevent  the  attempt  from  being 
carried  into  effect  in  the  present  eituatioi^  of  affairs.    He 
would  first  assume  a  position,  to  establish  which  no  argumafit 
was  necessary,  that  separation  would  be  ruin  to  both  ooun^ 
tries — ^ruin  more  or  less  rapid ;   but,  that «  connection  oi 
Ireland  with  France,  was  the  worst  alternative  that  could 
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be  supposed,  and  pregnant  with  immediate  destruction* 
The  next  point  he  would  endeavour  to  establish,  was  that 
an  union  at  present,  without  the  unequivocal  sense  of  the 
Irish  people  in  its  favour, — that  an  union  eflEected  by  corrup- 
tion, by  intimidation,  by  intrigue,  would  ultimately  tend  to 
endanger  the  connection  between  the  two  countries.  In  the 
next  place,  he  would  ask,  was  it  possible  that  Ireland,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  could  act  as  a  free  nation  upon  this 
most  important  subject  ?  If  those  who  proposed  the  scheme, 
considered  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  as 
nothing,  they  may  think  the  present  opportunity  very 
favourable  to  their  views.  Would  they  follow  the  advice 
of  a  certain  official  pamphleteer  (Mr.  E.  Cooke,)  who  re- 
commended  them  to  profit  by  the  example  of  the  old  volun« 
teers,  who  took  advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  this 
country,  and  retort  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  their  own 
game  ?  Would  they  avail  themselves  of  the  weakness,  the 
present  embarrassment  of  Ireland,  which  the  person  alluded 
to,  stated  to  be  considerations  so  favourable  to  the  project  ? 
If  any  man  could  be  so  mean,  as  to  pursue  this  unworthy 
policy,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  Ireland,  what  would 
be  the  feelings  of  Irishmen,  if  they  could  say  to  England, 
**  You  took  up  our  cause  in  a  moment  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  you  assisted  us  with  your  force  and  your  resources, 
but  at  last  you  took  advantage  of  our  weakness.  With 
forty  thousand  of  your  troops  in  the  bosom  of  our  country, 
you  did  not  wait  a  willing  consent,  but  carried  into  effect  an 
union  upon  which  we  could  not  exert  an  independent 
choice. '^     Should  any  future  rebellion  occur,  he  would  not 
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say  that  it  would  be  justified,  but  its  pretences  would  have 
a  colour  and  plausibility  far  different  from  the  last.  Would 
they  not  say, — "  We  rise  to  recover  our  independence,  our 
separate  existence,  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  without 
our  consent  ?^'  The  last  insurrection  was  supported  partly 
by  the  catholic,  partly  by  the  presbyterian,  partly  by  the 
wild  republicans ;  but  the  pretence  of  a  future  insurrection 
would  address  itself  to  all  equally,  and  be  recommended  as 
a  struggle  for  independence  unjustly  taken  away.  Such 
would  be  the  consequences  of  an  union  effected  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances.  After  three  centuries  of  impolicy 
towards  Ireland,  it  was  a  shame  and  a  scandal  for  England 
to  call  upon  Ireland,  sixteen  years  after  her  rights  were 
confirmed,  to  resign  that  parliament  to  which  she  was  in- 
debted for  the  attainment  of  her  just  claims.  But  a  rebel- 
lion has  taken  place.  Here,  again,  the  Irish  parliament  is 
not  only  exempted  from  reproach,  but  congratulated  that 
by  their  wisdom,  vigilance,  and  ability,  domestic  treason 
and  foreign  invasion  have  been  disconcerted  and  defeated. — 
The  honourable  gentleman  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  extended  the  system  of 
removal  to  all  persons  in  office,  who  were  unwilling  to 
concur  in  the  projected  measure  of  union.  Under  such 
circumstances,  could  it  be  said  that  free-will  or  choice  was 
allowed  ?  This  projected  adjustment,  therefore,  would  only 
unite  two  bodies,  leaving  the  minds  separate.  He  would  be 
glad  to  know,  what  would  be  said  of  France,  were  she  thus 
to  carry  into  effect  an  union  not  by  shameless  oppression 
of  a  neutral  state,  but  of  one  connected   with   her  by 
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the  dearest  tiea,  one  whose  subjects  were  bleeding  in  her 
cause  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  F  If  the  French  Direc- 
tory dismissed  all,  who  ventured  to  dissent  from  their 
measures,  would  you  not  deride  the  man  who  should  call 
such  a  union— the  union  of  consent  and  of  free  choice  ?  We 
hear  French  principles  reprobated,  let  us  be  careful  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  French  practices.  The  honourable 
gentleman  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  which  he  termed  a  pert,  flimsy,  and  offensive  per- 
formance :  it  contained,  among  other  absurd  arguments,  the 
following  very  inconsistent  one,  with  a  view  of  recom- 
mending the  union  to  the  catholic,  as  well  as  to  the  protea- 
tant  part  of  the  community.  To  the  protestants,  he  says, 
that  the  only  chance  of  their  being  able  finally  to  oveit^me 
the  importunity  of  catholic  claims,  is  from  the  character  of 
the  British  parliament :  while,  to  the  catholics,  he  held  out 
the  temptation  of  their  claims  being  there  admitted.  Ano- 
ther argument  of  the  secretary  was,  that  the  legislatures 
may  differ.  Was  not  experience,  however,  against  this 
argument?  He  instanced  the  commercial  regulations,  and 
the  regency.  As  to  the  commercial  regulations,  they  were 
rejected  in  Ireland,  as  containing  conditions  derogatory  to 
her  independence.  In  the  case  of  the  regency,  the  differ- 
ence was  not  in  principle,  but  merely  in  the  degree  of  re- 
striction which  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  executive  govern- 
ment. Besides,  he  would  ask,  what  probability  was  there 
that  the  two  legislatures  should  now  differ,  when  unity  of 
councils  was  more  than  ever  necessary  to  both.  The 
honourable  gentleman  further  remarked  upon  the  phjrsical 
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impossibility  of  many  members  of  that  House,  in  the  event 
of  an  union,  consulting  with  their  constituents ;  he  de^nied 
that  the  Irish  parliament  had  the  right  to  resolve,  that 
instead  of  going  back  to  their  constituents,  they  should 
form  part  of  a  foreign  legislature ;  and  contended  that  a 
union  would  tend  obviously  to  render  Ireland  worse,  by 
giving  an  application  and  direction  to  property  less  favour- 
able than  at  present  to  its  interests.  Mr.  Sheridan  then 
moved  an  amendment,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  these  words, 
**  At  the  same  time,  to  express  the  surprise  and  deep  regret 
with  which  this  House  now,  for  the  first  time,  learns  from 
His  Majest}!,  that  the  final  adjustment  which,  upon  His 
Majesty's  gracious  recommendation,  took  place  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  in  the  year  1782,  and  which,  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  parliaments  of  both  countries,  placed  the  con- 
nection between  them  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  has 
not  produced  the  eflFects  expected  from  that  solemn  settle- 
ment :  and  farther,  humbly  to  express  to  His  Majesty,  that 
His  Majesty*s  faithful  Commons  having  strong  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  His  Majesty^s 
ministers  to  propose  a  union  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  notwithstanding  the  said  final  and  solemn  ad- 
justment, feel  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty,  impressed,  as 
they  are,  with  the  most  serious  apprehension  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  proceeding  at  this  time,  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  humbly  to  implore  His  Majesty  not  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  shall  advise  or  promote 
such  a  measure  at  the  present  crisis,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  empire." 
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Mr.  Canning. — If,  Sir,  my  honourable  friend 
who  proposed  this  amendment,  had  confined  him«- 
self  in  his  speech  to  the  single  topic  which  he 
announced  as  the  main  foundation  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  address,  that  of  the  impropriety 
of  the  time  at  which  the  subject  of  the  king's 
message  has  been  brought  forward,  I  should 
have  felt,  that  upon  that  topic  alone  I  must  have 
differed  widely  from  him.  But,  I  confess,  that 
the  opposition  which  I  feel  myself  bound  to  give 
to  the  amendment,  rests  equally  on  the  more 
general  grounds  which  my  honourable  friend  has 
stated  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  through  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  follow 
him,  assigning  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to 
take  a  view  of  the  subject  so  different  from  that 
which  he  has  taken. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  ar- 
guments upon  which  the  amendment  is  sup- 
ported, I  will  first  advert  to  the  princi[)al  ground, 
upon  which  is  rested  the  opposition  to  the 
address  ;  namely,  the  resolutions  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  the  House  in  1782.  To  the 
same  journals,  1  beg  leave  to  refer  for  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  arguments  urged  by  my  honourable 
friend,  and  that  reference  will,  I  trust,  completely 
do  away  the  ground  upon  which  those  arguments 
have  been  built.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
words  *^  final  adjustment "  were  made  use  of  in 
those  resolutions  ;  but,   if  the  House   will  but 
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attend  to  what  followed  in  the  same  journals,  they 
will  see  that  the  resolutions  there  recorded,  were 
immediately  followed  by  another  resolution,  evi- 
dently of  a  prospective  nature,  which  declared  the 
necessity  of  establishing  some  more  permanent 
system,  by  which  alone  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland  could  remain  uninterrupted,  and 
continue  to  be  improved.  A  due  attention  to 
this  last  resolution,  must  undoubtedly  remove  all 
imputation  of  impropriety  from  the  measure  now 
proposed,  and  all  chargeof  inconsistency  with  the 
former  proceedings  of  the  House.  The  adjust- 
ment which  my  honourable  friend  contends  to  have 
been  so  "  final,"  as  to  preclude  all  views  of  farther 
arrangement,  appears,  at  the  very  moment  that  it 
was  recorded  on  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the 
opinion  of  parliament,  that  something  farther  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

But  my  honourable  friend  has  laid  great  stress 
on  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  stirring  such  a 
question  at  a  moment  when  Ireland  is  distracted  and 
convulsed,  and  when  the  fate  of  the  whole  British 
empire  is  exposed  to  a  crisis  of  the  most  trying 
and  perilous  nature.  The  House  must  surely  re- 
member, and  my  honourable  friend  should  recollect, 
that  for  these  three  years  past,  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  opposing  His  Majesty^s  ministers, 
have  repeatedly  been  calling  for  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  though  such  inquiries 

VOL.    I.  K 
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were  not  then  brought  within  the  view  of  the 
House  in  any  regular  mode>  nor  did  they  come 
supported    by  any   recommendation    from    the 
throne.     Nay,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  it 
was  stated  as  a  high   contempt  shown  to  the 
House,  that  when  His  Majesty  was  sending  down 
a  message  to  require  of  parliament  to  enable  His 
Majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  offers  of  the  Eng*- 
glish  militia  regiments  to  extend  their  services  to 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  rebellion 
then  raging  in  that  country, — it  wag  then  stated 
as  a  high  contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  His  Majesty's  message,  while  it  required  this 
new  power  from  parliament,  contained  no  account 
of  the  general  state  of  Ireland,  no  detail  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  rebellion,  no  call  upon 
parliament  to  inquire  how  the  mischiefs  in  Ireland 
had  been  occasioned,  and  how  they  might  best 
be  cured.     Gentlemen  then  insisted  on  the  pro- 
priety of  an  inquiry  into  Irish  affairs,  and  into  the 
causes  of  the  rebellion.  Now,  it  seems,  they  have 
no  wish  for  any  investigation,  and  all  their  cu^- 
riosity  has  subsided.     Perhaps  the  proposal  of 
such  an  inquiry  might  then  be  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  innocent  curiosity;  for  it  maybe 
recollected,  that  it  was  then  stated  in  this  House, 
as  a  doubtful  question,  "  Which  were  the  rebels 
in  Ireland  V    But,  surely,  it  is  unfair  to  call  for  a 
message  at  one  time,  as  proper  and  necessary^  and 
at  another  time,  when  it  comes,  to  object  to  the 
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nuHnent  as  highly  unseasonable^  and  not  even  so 
much  as  condescend  to  take  the  subject  of  the 
message  into  consideration. 

And  now.  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  posture  of 
affairs  in  Ireland,  into  an  examination  of  which^ 
though  I  am  not  at  present  disposed  minutely  to 
enter,  I  must  nevertheless  place  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  that  in  which  it  .has  been 
picturedby  my  honourable  friend.  Has  my  honour 
able  friend  inquired  into  the  state  of  Ireland  since 
late  events  have  taken  place ;  events  which  are  now 
notorious,  and  cannot  possibly  be  disputed  ?  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  a  rebellion  has  existed,  and 
that  it  is  now  checked,  though,  perhaps,  not  effec* 
tually  quelled  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  traitorous  machinations  which  gav^  rise 
to  that  rebellion,  was  not  any  partial  change  of 
men  or  measures,  but  a  total  subversion  of  the 
existing  government  and  constitution  of  the  coun 
try,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  connection 
between  the  sister  kingdom  and  Great  Britain  ? 
And,  finally,  is  it  not  notorious,  not  only  from  the 
verdicts  of  the  Irish  juries  (into  a  compaiiton 
between  the  authority  of  whose  verdict,  with  that  ^ 
of  the  verdicts  of  acquittal  of  English  juries,  so  em- 
phatically commended  by  my  honourable  friendv 
I  will  not  enter,  but  will  rather  refer  to  author 
rities  which  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
impartial  man,)  is  it  not  notorious,  I  say,  not  only,- 
from  the  verdicts  of  Irish;  juries^  bat  froift  fhe 
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avowals  and  confessions  of  the  traitors  themselves^ 
that  conspiracies  have  existed  in  Ireland,  which 
not  only  went  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  con- 
stitution in  Ireland,  but  which  were  most  pointedly 
distinguished  by  an  attempt  to  effect  a  total  sepa-- 
ration  of  that  country  from  the  British  empire? 
Conspiracies,  not  for  catholic  emancipation — not 
for  parliamentary  reform — but  for  the  total  sub* 
version  of  all  government,  and  for  the  complete 
separation  of  the  two  countries !  Is  it  then  pos- 
sible to  know  all  these  circumstances,  and  not  to 
feel  how  deeply  interested  Great  Britain  is  in  the 
fate  of  Ireland?  Or,  is  it  possible  to  avowals, 
thus  made  by  the  self-convicted  traitors,  not  in 
recantation  of  past  errors,  but  with  a  determina- 
tion to  persist  in  them  ;  to  avowals  made»  not  in 
entreaty  for  pardon  for  the  evils  they  have  done, 
but  in  regret  for  what  they  have  left  undone ;  to 
avowals  of  a  design  that  would  have  laid  in  ashes 
the  pride  of  that  capital,  for  whose  prosperity  and 
pre-eminence  such  anxious  alarms  are  now  ex- 
pressed ;  to  avowals  that,  though  their  abominable 
schemes  have  been  detected,  they  are  not  as  yet 
defeated  ;  to  avowals  that,  though  the  first  fruits 
of  their  labours  were  lost,  their  hope  still  survived 
that  loss;  to  such  avowals,  I  ask,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  refuse  credit?  After  the  detection,  there- 
fore, of  these  deep  and  damned  plots,  is  it  not 
expedient,  nay,  a  thing  of  urgent  necessity,  to 
examine  into  and  adopt  the  most  effectual  means 
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of  counteracting  the  pernicious  consequences  that 
may  still  flow  from  them  ?  Consequences  that  not 
only  aifect  the  continuance  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  which  deeply  strike 
at  the  prosperity  and  very  existence  of  both. 
When  such  strong  and  obvious  reasons  evidently 
exist,  for  entering  into  an  investigation  of  these 
means,' were  that  investigation  even  to  be  proposed 
only  by  a  simple  individual  of  this  House,  would 
it  not  have  been  more  proper  and  decorous  to 
point  out  some  other  plan  that  might  appear 
equally  feasible  and  effectual ;  or,  at  least,  to  hear 
what  wf.s  the  nature  of  the  plan  to  be  proposed, 
rather  than  pass  it  over  with  contempt?  And 
coming,  as  it  now  does,  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity, can  we  reject  it  in  a  manner  which  could 
scarcely  be  practised  with  regard  to  the  most 
trivial  and  ordinary  motion  that  could  be  made 
in  this  House? 

I  am,  however,  far  from  being  disposed  to  deny 
that  the  conduct  of  ttiy  honourable  friend  proceeds 
from  the  dictates  of  true  patriotism — from  a  sin- 
cere and  anxious  regard  for  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  interest  of  Ireland.  I,  Sir,  though  not  so 
nearly  connected  with  that  country,  still  feel  the 
most  ardent  zeal  for  its  interests  and  happiness  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
sistent, not  only  with  the  love  which  my  honour- 
able friend  professes  for  his  native  country,  but  also 
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more  reconcileable  with  the  duty  which  be  owes 
both  to  that  and  to  this  country,  to  point  out 
what  might  have  escaped  His  Majesty's  ministers 
in  their  earnest  endeavours  to  hit  upon  Bome 
effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  that  confessedly 
exist  in  Ireland;  or,  at  least,  to  hav<3  waited,  in  tjii/9 
first  instance,  to  know  what  are  the  particulars  of 
that  measure,  which  he  is  so  anxious  the  Hoyse 
should  reject  without  hearing.  My  honourable 
friend  and  the  House,  must  surely  feel  with  how 
much  anxiety  they  ought  to  look  towards  Ireland. 
The  object  is,  indeed,  most  important :  it  is  not  the 
making  of  a  provincial  regulation,  not  the  adjust- 
ing an  internal  difference,  not  the  arrangemei;it  of 
a  plan  for  the  balancing  of  parties — the  object  is 
nothing  less  than  to  secure  Ireland  to  us  and  to 
herself,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  security  of  the  whole  empire. 

In  default,  then,  of  any  plan  which  my  honourable 
friend's  sagacity  might  devise,  1  must  look  to  the 
collected  sense  of  Ireland  itself,  and  see  what  are 
the  opinions  on  this  important  subject,  entertained 
by  those  of  that  country  who  are  acknowledged 
\0  be  the  niost  enlightened  and  best  instructed  : 
and  who  are  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
its  interests,  both  local  and  general.  If  these 
opinions  were  consulted  and  collected,  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  assert  that  they  will  be  found  to  favour  the 
measure  now  in  contemplation ;  and  to  pronounce 
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it  by  far  the  least  objectionable  that  could  be  de- 
vised. And  here.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  availing  myself  of  what  my  honourable 
friend  has  represented  to  be  the  ambiguous  and 
equivocal  wording  of  His  Majesty's  message^ — 
and  to  declare  plainly  and  fairly,  that  the  measure, 
which  I  understand  to  be  recommended  for  your 
consideration,  is  no  other  than  an  incorporating 
legislative  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In 
recommending,  then,  to  the  House  to  take  this 
measure  of  an  union  into  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration, I  should  even  be  willing  to  put  the 
rebellion  out  of  the  question.  Rebellion  can  only 
be  put  down  by  force.  But  by  what  means  are 
the  agitations  to  be  allayed,  and  the  discords  that 
rend  that  unhappy  country  to  be  silenced  or  re- 
conciled ?  These  party  discords  are  well  described 
in  a  pamphlet  which  my  honourable  fHend  has 
thought  proper  to  treat  with  much  harshness,  and 
which  he  attributes  to  an  honourable  member  of  the 
Irish  administration.  My  honourable  friend  has 
treated,  as  absurd,  the  arguments  contained  in  this 
work,  that  the  Union  might  be  advantageous  in  an 
equal  degree  to  opposite  sects,  and  hostile  interests. 
For  my  part.  Sir,  I  confess  I  can  see  nothing 
absurd  in  the  argument.  It  seems  to  me  not  only 
pbssible;  but  highly  probable,  that  both  protes- 
tant  and  catholic  might  gain  by  an  ari'angement, 
which  would  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  one, 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  other.  That 
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such  could  be  the  effect  of  an  union,  or  rather 
that  such  is  expected  and  acknowledged  to  be 
the  probable  effect  of  it,  I  am  warranted  in  con- 
cluding by  reference  to  the  different  clsums  and 
objections  upon  which  the  catholics  and  protes- 
tants  stand  opposed  to  each  other  at  present.     I 
prefer  arguing  from  what  each  party  has  said  for 
itself,  to  stating  any  opinion  of  my  own,  as  to  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  giving  or  withholding 
what  remains  to  be  given  to  the  catholics,  while 
Ireland  continues  separate  from  Great  Britain. 
For  the  opinion  of  the  protestant  party  on  this 
head,  I  will  beg  permission  to  quote  a  gentleman, 
a  warm  advocate  for  the  protestant  ascendancy, 
whose  book  I  have  lately  read  with  more  pleasure 
and  more  instruction  than  any  other  that  has  been 
published  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland.     I  speak. 
Sir,  of  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  the  work.     I 
beg  to   be   understood  as  giving  no  opinion  upon 
the  questions  argued  in  it.     The   gentleman  to 
whom  I  refer,  is  Dr.  Duigenan.   This  gentleman's 
book,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Grattan,  contains,  in  my 
mind,  the  most  complete  statement  of  the  causes 
and  nature  of  the  present  distractions  of  Ireland. 
It  is  not  only  a  very  ingenious,  but  a  more  learned 
work  (if  that  were  any  farther  recommendation  to 
it),  it  more  completely  demolishes  his  antagonist, 
than  any  controversial  work  that  I  remember  ever 
to  have  read.    I  quote  Dr.  Duigenan  s  work  with 
the  less  prejudice,  as  he  is  one  of  the  few  persons 
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who  has  written  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  affairs 
of  late,  without  giving  a  distinct  opinion  for  or 
against  an  union.  Dr.  Duigenan  is  well  known 
to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
catholics  :  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  their 
continued  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the  legisla*' 
ture,  or  in  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
from  which  they  are  at  present  excluded ;  but 
confesses,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  necessity  of 
exclusion  would  be  done  away  by  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  similar  to  that  proposed  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  message.  He  states  it  as 
an  unavoidable  alternative,  either  that  such  a 
plan— that  is,  a  plan  of  union  must  be  adopted, 
or  that  some  other  must  be  devised  for  the  forti- 
fication of  the  protestant  ascendancy.  This 
fortification.  Dr.  Duigenan  would  fain  build  on 
the  re-enactment  of  the  popery  code;  but  he 
admits  that  this  would  be  unnecessary  in  case  of 
an  union  between  the  two  countries.  According 
to  him  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives  must  be 
adopted.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  creed  of 
the  protestant  party :  it  appears  that  they  are 
willing  to  adopt  an  union,  or,  in  failure  of  it,  to 
continue  a  struggle  for  every  thingthat  was  dear  to 
them  in  rights,  and  pre-eminence,  and  in  religion. 
Ask  now  the  other,  the  catholic  party,  and 
what  is  their  answer  ?  Why,  "  let  us  have  a 
union,  or  a  continued  struggle  for  that  which  you 
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have  hitherto  denied  us,  viz.  a  repeal  of  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  penal  code."  Here,  then,  are  two 
parties  in  opposition  to  each  other,  who  agree  in 
one  common  opinion.  And  surely  if  any  middle 
term  can  be  found  to  assuage  their  animosities^ 
and  to  heal  their  discords,  and  reconcile  their 
jarring  interests,  it  should  be  eagerly  and  instantly 
seized  and  applied.  That  an  union  is  that  middle 
term,  appears  the  more  probable  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  popery  code  took  its  rise  after  a  pro- 
posal for  an  union;  which  proposal  came  from 
Ireland,  but  which  was  rejected  by  the  Britiidi 
government.  This  rejection  produced  the  popery 
code.  If  an  union  were  therefore  acceded  to,  the 
re-adoption  of  the  popery  code  would  be  unneces- 
sary. If  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  an  union,  at  a  former  period,  that  the  laws 
against  popery  were  enacted,  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 
that  an  union  would  render  a  similar  code  un- 
necessary ;  that  an  union  would  satisfy  the  friends 
of  the  protestant  ascendancy,  without  passing 
laws  against  the  catholics,  and  without  main- 
taining those  which  are  yet  in  force.  Unless, 
then,  some  plan  less  liable  to  these  objections  is 
suggested,  and  better  calculated  to  remedy  the 
existing  diseases  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  that  which  persons  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  best 
informed  respecting  the  contentions  that  now  dis- 
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turb  its  intenial  tranquillity,  are  iDclined  to  coufli^ 
tenance  and  adopt. 

But  then  it  is  contended,  that  there  is  some* 
thing  in  the  present  crisis  which  renders  this  an 
improper  period  to  propose  this  measure.    This, 
surely,  is  strange  reasoning.    If  an  union  would 
quiet  the  agitation  of  that  country,  and  restore  it 
to  rest,  why  should  we  wait  till  the  struggle  was 
over  before  we  administer  the  remedy  ?    Surely, 
if  two  combatants  could  be  parted,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  postpone  the  interference  till  the  battle 
was  over.     Some  gentlemen,  indeed,  are  so  fond 
of  a  boxing-match,  that  they  had  rather  see  it 
fought  out,  than  that  the  parties  should  be  sepa-^ 
rated ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  parties 
in  this  contest  are  two  great  national  divisions, 
and  that  the  prize  they  are  contending  for  is  the 
existence  of  the  government  and  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries,  it  surely  must  be  a 
rash  fondness  for  the  sport,  that  would  delay,  for 
a  moment,  the  plan  of  interference  and  reconcilia- 
tion.    What  else  is  there  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  time  which  renders  the  measure  im- 
proper ?    It  cannot  be,  that  the  continued  efforts 
of  France  for  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  have 
been  detected  and  defeated ; — because,  whatever 
delicacy  there  might  exist  in  interfering  between 
two  national  parties,  there  can  be  none  in  pre- 
serving Ireland  from  France. 

It  is  still  the  avowed  design  of  France  to  at- 
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tempt  an  invasion  6f  Ireland,  and  to  complete  a 
separation  of  it  from  Great  Britain ;  and  surely 
my  honourable  friend  is  not  disposed  to  bar  any- 
thing that  may  effectually  interfere  between  France 
and  her  intended  prey?     Is  he  for  waiting  till 
France  shall  fit  out  another  fleet,  and  disembark 
another  army  in  Ireland,  to  meet  with  the  same 
fate  that  attended  her  former  rashness  and  au- 
dacity, before  he  would  endeavour  to  reconcile 
and  unite  all  parties ;  and  thus  consolidate  the 
interests,  and  the  resources,  and  the  strength  of 
the  whole  empire  ?     But  something  is  insinuated 
of  the  deliberations  of  Ireland  being  influenced 
and  intimidated  bv  the  armed  force  now  in  the 
country.     My  honourable  friend  has  strongly  in-- 
sisted  upon  the  intimidation  which  the  presence 
of  that  armed  force  is  likely  to  impress  on*  the 
public  mind  in  Ireland.     It  is  by  promoting  such 
an  union  of  interests  and  affections,  as  this  mea- 
sure will  ensure,  that  we  may  hope  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  large  armed  force  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  by  removing  that  necessity,  my  honour- 
able friend  would  remove  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  own  censure  and  complaint     But,  in  truth, 
the  effects  of  that  intimidation  which  my  honour- 
able friend  so  much  apprehended,  are  not  easy  to 
discover :  it  surely  does  not  seem  to  affect  either 
the  liberty  of  speech,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
both  of  which  have  been  pretty  freely  indulged 
in  on  the  present  subject.    Every  gentleman;  ][ 
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believe,  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of 
several  persons  in  Ireland  having  declared  their 
sentiments  on  the  subject  freely,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  being  intimidated  by  an  armed 
force.  A  very  respectable  gentleman  in  Ireland, 
who  fills  the  same  situation  which  you.  Sir,  fill  in 
this  country  with  so  much  credit,  and  so  much 
advantage  to  this  House  and  to  the  public,  has 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  delivering 
those  sentiments  out  of  doors  which  he  could  not 
do  within,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  savour  of 
intimidation  on  one  side  of  the  question  at  least. 
But,  God  forbid  that  such  intimidation  should 
prevail.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  that  Dublin,  under 
the  influence  of  the  first  ioipression,  and  of  the 
first  ardour  that  has  been  kindled  by  the  agita- 
tion of  a  question  so  materially  involving  its  pecu- 
liar interests,  should  be  warm,  if  not  intemperate^ 
in  the  expression  of  its  sentiments.  Dublin  is  as 
yet  loud  in  its  reprobation  of  the  measure ;  but 
other  places  of  note  and  celebrity  in  Ireland,  places 
that  stand  as  high  in  commercial  importance,  are» 
on  the  contrary,  as  forward  in  bestowing  upon  it 
their  most  marked  and  decided  approbation. 

There  is  one  topic  in  the  speech  of  my  honour- 
able friend  which  has  struck  me  with  no  small 
surprise,  and  that  is,  the  panegyric  which  he  de- 
livered upon  the  vigilance  and  resolution  evinced 
by  the  Irish  parliament  in  detecting  the  late  con- 
spiracy, and  in  crushing  the  late  rebellion.    Such 
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comptiments  to  the  Irish  parliament,  from  that 
aide  of  the  House,  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect, 
much  less  was  prepared  to  hear  that  the  armed 
force  in  Ireland  was  to  be  employed  to  overawe 
the  proceedings  of  a  parliament,  to  whose  vigi^ 
lance  and  activity,  co-operating  with,  and  watch- 
ing over  the  employment  of  that  very  force,  for 
some  months  past,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  the 
salvation  of  Ireland  is  to  be  ascribed.  Is  it  then 
the  parliament  in  Ireland  that  English  soldiers 
are  to  coerce  and  restrain  ?  A  parliament  fully 
armed  with  every  constitutional  power  to  controal 
that  or  any  other  army  ?  These,  Sir,  are  insinua^ 
tions  against  which  I  must  loudly  and  pointedly 
protest.  They  are  insinuations,which,  if  not  timely 
met  and  refuted,  when  they  get  abroad,  would  as- 
sume the  form  of  broad  assertions ;  and  I  should  be 
now  glad  to  hear  if  there  is  any  man  in  this  House,  or 
out  of  it,  who  will  take  upon  himself  to  assert,  that 
the  Irish  parliament  is  to  debate  under  the  imme- 
diate intimidation  of  English  troops  ?  Is  there  a  matt 
in  existence  who  believes,  that  if  such  an  intimida-^ 
tion  was  attempted,  the  Irish  parliament,  with  the 
powers  which  the  constitution  has  vested  in  their 
hands,  would  proceed  to  discuss  a  question  under 
the  terror  of  an  armed  force? 

But,  Sir,  my  honourable  friend  wandered  from 
the  limits  to  which  he  promised  to  confine  his 
observations,  when  he  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to.  compare,  the  incorporation  of  the  two  legisb^. 
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tures,  with  the  incorporations  made  by  France, 
for  the  farther  aggrandizement  of  her  already 
gigantic  dominions.  In  what  possible  point  dS 
view  can  such  a  comparison  be  instituted  between 
the  conduct  of  the  two  countries  ?  Does  France 
attempt  to  incorporate  other  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  their  common  commercial  in- 
terests? Or  have  the  French  been  the  authors,  not 
of  contributions  and  confiscations,  but  of  means  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  incorporated  coun^ 
tries  ?  And  have  they  only  required  of  them  to 
bear  a  common  share  in  common  terms,  for  the 
defence  and  advancement  of  a  common  cause? 
Do  the  countries  which  they  endeavour  to  incw- 
porate,  resemble  France  in  constitution  and  in 
law  ?  Do  they  contain  persons  who  speak  the 
same  language,  who  are  attached  to  the  same 
customs,  who  are  linked  together  by  the  ties  of 
affinity  and  blood  ?  If  not,  where  is  Hie  compa^ 
rison  between  the  state  of  the  countries  which 
France  has  chosen  to  incorporate,  and  that  which 
exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland?  Where 
is  the  analogy  between  such  discordant  con- 
nections, and  one  between  two  countries  united 
already  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship,  by  blood, 
by  the  same  species  of  government — both  obey* 
ing  the  same  sovereign,  and  enjoying  the  same 
constitution? 

1»  there  any  Irish  protestanti  however  anxious 
and'apprehensive  of  any  interference  on  the  |>tit 
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of  Great  Britain,  which  might  shake  what  they 
considered  as  the  only  sure  foundations  of  the 
protestant  ascendancy — is  there  any  Irish  catho- 
lic,— however  galled  and  angry  at  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  seat  from  parliament,  and  from  a  few 
offices  of  public  trust, — however  anxious  for  ca- 
tholic emancipation,  (as  it  is  called) — who  found 
on  these,  their  partial  grievances  and  general  dis- 
like to  the  British  constitution  ?  Have  we,  as  yet, 
found  those  who  would  tell  us,  **  Take  away 
your  boasted  constitution;  it  does  not  speak 
our  kuguage ;  it  is  not  congenial  to  our  invete- 
rate habits;  it  does  not  accord  with  the  usual 
tone  of  our  feelings  V  No  ;  none,  undoubtedly, 
except  those  of  whom  I  am  loath  to  speak  as  part 
of  the  people  of  Ireland — the  traitors,  who  have 
attempted  the  subversion  of  that  constitution 
which  we  cherish,  and  a  dissolution  of  that  con- 
nection on  which  depends  the  safety,  the  interests, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  existence  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  most  strenuous  friends  of  re- 
form in  Ireland,  have  frequently  said,  that  they 
wanted  only  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  England;  and  desired  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  substantial  blessings  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  they  might  be  blest,  not  with  a  mock 
splendour  under  which  they  could  neither  enjoy 
security,  nor  thrive  in  prosperity,  but  the  real, 
inspiriting,  and  enlivening  sunshine  of  English 
liberty.     Ireland,  they  know,  and  feel,  would. 
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indeed,  be  the  paradise  of  real  blessings,  if  British 
connection  could  be  extended  there  in  a  manner 
which  might  bring  about  a  resemblance  between  the 
situation  of  the  people  there,  and  in  this  country. 
But  among  all  these  people  whom  the  French 
had  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  their  despotism,  was 
there  one  who  wished  for  the  constitution  offered 
to  them  ?    Did  the  people  of  Piedmont,  for  in- 
stance, tell  them,   ''  We  love  your  liberty,  and 
your,  constitution ;  let  us  share  the  blessings  of 
both  ?*' .  Did  they  say,  "  We  are  tired  of  a  king : 
give  us  your  Five  Directors^—we  dislike  the  en- 
signs of  royalty — give  us  a  tri-coloured  cockade ; 
we  dislike  our  government ;  take  away  our  king, 
hi^  family,  and  those  friends  who  have  supported 
himi  and  who  would  have  prompted  him  to  ex- 
ertion?"   No  ;  the  people  of  Piedmont  have  said 
no  such  thing.     Let  the  House  but  recollect  what 
passed  in  Piedmont,  in  the  last  act  of  the  dread- 
ful tragedy  tlie  French  had  performed  in  that 
country — a  beloved  monarch,  for  no  crime  against 
his  people,  (to  use  the  cant  of  modern  repub- 
licanism,) for  no  breach  of  faith  with   his  new 
allies,,  was  ignominiously  driven  from  his  domi- 
njon6»,.for  no  other   reason,   than,  because  the 
French  wanted  Piedmont  for  a  retreat  for  their 
army,  in  case  it  should   be  compelled  to  re- 
treat frjom  Italy.     The  unhappy  monarch,  as  the 
last  dfigradation  of  human  infamy,  was  obliged, 
OH  hU  knees,  to  beg  tlie  French  to  let  him  take  his 
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brother  (the  Due  d'Aoste)  with  him,  whom  the 
French  wanted  to  keep  as  a  pledge  for  his  good 
conduct.  Good  God!  to  ask  a  pledge  for  his 
good  conduct,  after  they  had  driven  him  from  his 
dominions,  and  forced  him,  poor,  powerless,  and 
degraded,  to  seek  refuge  in  Sardinia ! — to  compel 
a  sovereign,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence, 
to  God,  or  man,  to  grovel  on  his  knees,  and  sup- 
plicate for  mercy,  and  compassion  at  the  bloody 
hands  of  the  agents  of  the  Directory !  Let  the 
House  consider  of  this  scene,  and  then  let  them 
pronounce,  whether,  whatever  be  the  result  of 
this  question,  it  was  candid  to  treat  it  in  such  a 
manner;  to  compare  the  discussion  of  two  free 
and  independent  states,  upon  a  plan,  calculated 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  with  the  unprecedented 
tyranny  of  France. 

In  one  view,  indeed.  Sir,  the  incorporations  of 
France  ought  to  be  wholly  out  of  our  considera- 
tion. It  is  upon  a  just  and  founded  apprehen- 
sion of  the  designs  of  France  upon  Ireland,  that 
His  Majesty  has  called  upon  the  parliament  of 
both  kingdoms,  to  devise  the  means  of  giving  ad- 
ditional strength  and  solidity  to  that  part  of  the 
empire,  which  at  present  is  most  open  to  attack, 
and  of  communicating  to  Ireland,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  the  power,  the  vigour,  and  the  stability 
of  Great  Britain.  If  Ireland  obviously  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  defend  itself  against  the  threatened 
attacks  of  foreign    power,    and,  consequently. 
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stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  it 
is  a  question  certainly  of  serious  importance,  whe- 
ther that  assistance  may  not  be  best  given  by  an 
incorporation  of  the  two  countries?    The  mea- 
sure, however,  is  not  forced — God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  forced — upon  Ireland ;   but  given  for 
the  consideration,  for  the   mature  and  delibe- 
rate judgment  of  the  Irish  parliament,  who  alone 
are  competent  finally  to  reject  or  to  adopt  it.     Be 
it,   however,   our  consolation,  at  least,   if  most 
unhappily  for  Ireland,  most  unhappily  for  the 
empire,  the  measure  should  not  be  adopted,  that 
the  British  parliament  has  done  its  part  towards 
carrying  it  into  effect — the   recommendation  of 
the  common  sovereign  of  both  countries,  towards 
knitting  together  under  His  paternal  government 
the   disjointed  members  of  this  mighty  empire 
— mighty  even  in  its  present  state — but  when 
inseparably    united   in  all    its    parts,  likely  to 
become  invincible,   if  not  unassailable.     For  we 
are  to  remember,  that  it  is  not  the  local  or  mili- 
tary weakness  alone  of  Ireland,  that  has  marked 
her  out  as  a  prey  to  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  our 
enemy.     Do  not  let  us  think,  that  if  we  rescue 
Ireland  from  subjugation  by  those  arms,  and  from 
subversion  by  those  intrigues,  by  the  measure  at 
present  under  our  contemplation,  we  are  adopt- 
ing a  remedy  disproportioned  to  the  danger,  or 
erecting  permanent  fortifications  against  an  attack 
that  is  but  temporary,  and  may  be  felt  no  more. 

L  2 
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Much  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
painfully  as  it  has  been  brought  home  to  our 
minds  and  feelings,  by  the  experience  of  those 
tremendous  calamities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  it  throughout  the  nations  which  sur- 
round us — little,  indeed,  have  we  been  benefited 
by  the  experience  of  the  sufferings  of  others ;  and 
imperfect,  indeed,  has  been  our  considerations  of 
their  nature  and  extent — if  we  have  not  been 
taught,  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  is  not  likely  speedily  to  pass  away — 
that  even  if  we  could  suppose  peace  to  be  restored 
to  Europe,  and  the  kingdoms  whose  heads  have 
been  bowed  by  the  storm,  or  even  the  states 
which  it  has  torn  up  by  the  roots,  to  be  replaced 
in  their  former  political  situation — even  under  this 
supposition,  (improbable  enough,  God  knows  !) 
the  latent  mischief,  the  principle  of  future  con- 
vulsions in  the  moral  and  political  world,  would 
remain.  Where  is  the  country,  whose  state  of 
society  is  more  adapted  to  receive  and  cherish, 
and  mature  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion— principles  which  go  to  array  the  physical 
force  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  against  the 
educated  and  governing  parts  of  the  community,  to 
arm  poverty  against  property,  labour  against  privi- 
lege, and  each  class  of  life  against  its  superior,  than 
a  country  like  Ireland,  where  the  inhabitants  are  in 
general  poor  and  uncivilized,  and  where  religious 
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distinctions  prevail  to  such  an  extent  ?  In  such 
a  country,  the  seeds  of  the  French  revolution 
must  be  sown  deep  indeed !  It  is  not,  I  am 
afraid,  the  act  of  a  day,  or  a  year,  which  will 
destroy  its  baneful  influence.  The  government 
of  France  know,  that  wherever  their  principles 
are  scattered,  it  will  be  difficult  to  eradicate 
them ;  they  know  that  they  have  taken  root  in 
Ireland.  Is  it  not  then  likely,  that  they  will 
attempt  to  foster  and  support  them?  It  is  to 
put  an  end  to  those  hopes  of  our  enemies— it  is 
to  put  Ireland  out  of  danger,  both  from  foreign 
attack  and  domestic  disturbance  and  distraction 
— it  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  ameliorate  her 
condition,  that  this  measure  is  proposed.  A  mea- 
sure, the  necessity  of  which,  arising  from  the 
causes  which  I  have  stated,  argues,  however,  no 
blame  to  the  people,  or  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land. The  fault  is  in  the  nature  of  things:  in 
the  present  disposition  of  property,  and  division 
of  the  classes  of  society  in  that  country.  They 
want  commerce,  they  want  capital,  they  want  a 
generally  diffused  spirit  of  industry  and  order ;  they 
want  those  classes  of  men,  who  connect  the  upper 
and  lower  orders  of  society,  and  who  thereby  blend 
together  and  harmonise  the  whole.  But  it  is  not  an 
act  of  parliament  that  would  effect  these  great  and 
beneficial  objects  ;  no,  it  is  only  by  a  connection 
with  a  country,  which  has  capital,  which  has 
commerce,  which  has  that  middle  class  of  men, 
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of  whom  skill  and  enterprise,  and  sober  orderly 
habits  are  the  peculiar  characteristics ;  it  is  by 
such  a  connection  alone,  diffusing  these  blessings, 
diffusing  the  means  of  wealth,  and  the  example 
and  encouragement  of  industry  throughout  the 
sister  kingdom;  it  is  by  such  a  connection  that  so 
great  and  beneficial  a  change  must  be  effected. 
We  have  seen  partial  remedies  tried — but,  as 
might  be  expected,  with  partial  success.  We 
have  seen  manufactures  flourish — but  the  cottage, 
which  borders  on  the  manufactory,  remaining  in 
wretchedness.  There  remains  one  great  experi- 
ment to  be  tried.  Tf,  from  the  concurrent  tes|i- 
mony  of  opposite  sects  and  parties,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  believing,  that  it  may  be  made  with 
advantage  to  all ;  if,  in  addition  to  the  immediate 
safety  of  Ireland,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
empire,  it  promise  to  produce  in  the  interior  of 
that  country  consequences  so  beneficial  to  its 
internal  prosperity  and  happiness — surely  we  have 
heard  no  arguments  to-night  which  ought  to  pre- 
vent the  House  from  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

I  trust  that  no  such  arguments  will  prevent  the 
subject  from  being  discussed  with  the  same  tem- 
per, the  same  views,  and  the  same  anxiety  to 
bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion  in  Ireland.  My 
honourable  friend  has,  indeed,  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  proposing  this  subject  in  Ireland, 
that,  besides  force,  other  means  had  been  recurred 
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to.  Government  has  done  that  which  seems  to 
my  honourable  friend  most  alarming,  most  hor- 
rible— they  have  actually  turned  a  gentleman  out 
of  his  office.  My  honourable  friend  presses  this 
argument  very  strongly,  and  seems  to  think  it 
must  have  a  great  effect  upon  us  who  sit  on  this 
bench  to  talk  of  turning  a  man  out  of  office.  But 
what,  in  fact,  does  the  whole  argument  amount 
to?  Sir  John  Parnell,  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  worth  and  abilities,  entertained  an  opinion 
hostile  to  this  measure.  The  opinion  of  such  a 
man  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  respect,  but  to 
nothing  more  than  that,  of  persons  of  equal  worth 
and  talents.  What  are  the  taunts  which  we  hear 
thrown  out  against  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  if  there  happens  to  be  the  slightest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them,  even  though  it 
should  be  upon  an  indifferent  and  unimportant 
subject  If,  Sir,  the  opposition  in  Ireland  be 
as  acute  as  my  honourable  friend.  Sir  John  Par- 
nell would  have  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it,  if  he 
had  gone  down  to  the  House  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  differing  as  he  did  from  government 
upon  so  important  a  question;  it  would,  in 
truth,  have  been  an  impeachment  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  government,  if  they  had  so  risked  the 
loss  of  a  question,  on  which  they  conceived  the 
welfare  of  the  two  countries  to  depend.  Sir  John 
Parnell,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 
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On  what  other  circumstances,  then,  connected 
with  the  time,  or  with  the  manner  of  bringing 
forward  this  proposition,  is  it  contended  that  the 
parliament  or  people  of  Ireland  should  receive  it 
with  jealousy  and   suspicion?     If,   indeed,   this 
proposition  had  come,  after  a  series  of  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  injure  and  depress 
her  sister  country,  to  check  her  progress  in  com- 
mercial prosperity,  to  discourage  her  advances 
to  wealth  and  civilization,  to  crush  and  controul 
her  legislative  independence,  and  to  over-rule  all 
attempts  at  the  improvement  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution, it  might  justly  be  entertained  with  dis- 
trust, and  proceeded  upon  with  hesitation.     If, 
seeing  and  deploring  the  present  situation  of  Ire- 
land, Great  Britain  had  yet  suggested  no  remedy 
for  them  herself,  and  had  thrown  diflSculties  in 
the  way  of  what  had  been  suggested  by  Ireland, 
and  had  then  come  forward  with  this,  as  the  first 
offer  of  her  advice  and  assistance,  Ireland  might 
perhaps  ask,  where  the  spirit  of  benevolence  had 
slept  so  long,  and  why  she  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced the  anxious  care  of  England,  until  it 
was  now  extended  to  them  in  the  first  instance, 
accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a  union  ?  But  was 
that  the  case  ?     Was  this  the  first  remedy  that 
England  had  proposed,  or  had  she  ever  refused 
assistance  to  Ireland  ?     It  has  been  said,  that  for 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years  we  had  op- 
pressed Ireland.     It  is  happy,  however,  for  the 
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present  generation,  that  it  has  but  little  of  the 
guilt  of  that  oppression  to  answer  for.  Surely, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  conduct  of  England 
towards  Ireland  has  been  a  series  of  concessions. 
Ireland  desired  an  octennial  parliament ;  it  was 
granted.  They  wished  for  an  independent  legis- 
lature, and  their  wishes  were  complied  with. 
They  desired  a  free  trade,  and  it  was  given  to 
them.  A  very  large  body  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land prayed  for  a  repeal  of  part  of  the  penal  code, 
which  they  thought  oppressed  them  ;  the  EngHsh 
government  interposed,  with  an  opinion  strongly 
pronounced  in  favour  of  their  petition,  and  its 
interference  was  successful. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  nothing  has  been 
done  for  Ireland  but  what  she  had  extorted,  and 
what  she  had  a  right  to  demand  :  these  past 
favours,  therefore,  are  represented  as  no  proof  of 
kindness.  But  I  would  ask,  Sir,  whether  an 
independent  country  can  demand  to  trade  to  the 
colonies  of  another  independent  country,  as  a 
matter  of  right?  I  wish  to  know,  whether  an 
independent  country  could  insist  upon  sending 
her  linens  to  this  country,  under  advantageous 
circumstances,  as  a  right  ?  Whether  an  indepen- 
dent country  could  demand  the  liberty  of  sending 
her  goods  into  this  country,  in  order  to  be  re- 
exported with  English  bounties,  as  a  matter  of 
right?  It  was  undoubtedly  proper  that  these 
advantages  should  be  given  to  Ireland,  because 
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the  prosperity  of  Ireland  is  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  they  were  not  privileges  upon  which 
they  could  insist  as  matters  of  right.  But  here. 
Sir,  let  me  not  be  misapprehended :  I  do  not  say 
this  as  reproaching  Ireland  with  the  gratitude 
wliich  she  owes  to  England,  but  merely  to  show 
the  good  disposition  with  which  England  has,  for 
a  long  time  past,  acted  towards  Ireland. 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  any  detail 
upon  the  subject  of  this  great  measure  at  present, 
nor  to  state  the  nature  of  the  terms  upon  which  a 
union  may  best  be  concluded.  That  statement, 
whenever  it  comes,  it  is  fit  that  the  House  should 
hear  from  higher  authority  than  mine.  And  this 
is  by  no  means  the  stage  of  the  business,  at  which 
it  can  come  with  effect  and  propriety.  The  ob- 
ject which  I  have  in  view.  Sir,  in  what  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  address  to  the  House,  is  to 
entreat  them  to  recollect,  that  in  adopting  the 
amendment  of  my  honourable  friend,  and  refusing 
to  go  into  a  consideration  of  the  address,  they 
would  put  an  end  to  the  only  great  and  compre- 
hensive view  that  had  ever  been  taken  in  this 
House  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  plans  pro- 
posed respecting  Ireland,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  propositions,  were  in  general  to  answer 
some  immediate  purpose,  to  catch  at  a  little 
popularity  by  decrying  one  party  and  extolling 
another ;  and  by  echoing  in  this  country  the  dis- 
tractions and  disturba:nces  of  that,  whenever  it 
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has  SO  happened  that  the  affairs  of  this  country 
have  furnished  no  immediate  ground  for  popular 
declamation. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  consider  what  was  the 
conduct  of  that  party,  when  in  the  government, 
towards  Ireland,  from  whom  the  opposition  to  this 
measure  comes.  Did  those  gentlemen,  when  they 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  take  a  great  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland  ?  No ; 
when  they  were  proposing  a  measure  respecting 
Ireland,  they  overlooked  three-fourths  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  was  then  said  by  those  gentlemen, 
that  the  work  was  done,  and  the  troubles  of  Ire- 
land appeased ;  and  yet,  in  their  plan,  the  word 
catholic  never  once  occurred.  Such  was  the 
wisdom,  the  comprehension,  the  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, that  marked  the  boasted  final  adjustment 
of  1782. 

And  now.  Sir,  observe  the  manner  in  which 
every  thing  that  is  attempted  to  be  done  for  the 
safety  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries,  is  treated — What  are  the  weapons  by 
which  every  thing  that  my  right  honourable  friend 
proposes,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  is  attempted  to 
be  beaten  down?  What  are  the  substitutes  re- 
commended for  every  measure  which  he  would 
take  for  saving  and  tranquillizing  Ireland  ?  Why, 
catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform. 
How  came  the  final  adjusters  not  to  think  sixteen 
years  ago  of  catholic   emancipation  and  parlia- 
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mentary  reform  ?  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
honourable  gentleman,  who  was  then  minister, 
directed  the  lord  lieutenant  to  put  down  that 
question  at  all  events  ;  and  as  to  catholic  eman- 
cipation, not  one  word  was  said  about  it. 

Sir,  it  is  little  praise  of  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed for  our  consideration,  to  say  that  it  will  be 
more  perfect  and  comprehensive  than  the  final 
adjustment  of  1782.  The  question,  indeed,  which 
I  conjure  the  House  not  to  refuse  to  consider,  is 
not  a  question  of  slight  importance— it  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  depends  the  safety  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  empire— and  the  happiness  of  the 
whole.  I  conjure  the  House  to  recollect.  What 
is  the  hazard  in  which  Ireland  stands,  and  what 
have  been  our  fears  and  our  anxiety  for  her  pre- 
servation.  If,  in  estimating  the  splendid  victories 
which  have  illustrated  the  naval  annals  of  this 
country,  and  spread  through  the  world  the  terror 
of  her  fame,  we  have  ranked,  even  with  the  most 
brilliant,  those  by  which  Ireland  has  been  saved — 
let  the  same  sentiment  induce  us  to  receive  with 
kindness,  and  to  discuss  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  a  measure  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  to  Ireland  the  safety  which  is 
the  fruit  of  these  victories,  and  to  procure  to  her 
solid  and  permanent  blessings,  far  beyond  the 
power  of  any  victories  to  bestow  ! — Sitting  here 
as  we  do  in  security,  protected  by  a  powerful  and 
energetic  government,  in  the  bosom  of  a  consent* 
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ing  and  united  people — with  no  invasion  to  resist 
— no  rebellion  to  coerce  or  to  appease, — let  us 
feel  for  the  distractions  and  disquietudes  of  a  coun- 
try, which  the  ties  of  nature,  of  friendship,  of 
common  language,  manners,  and  interests,  of 
laws  and  constitutions  similar  to  our  own,  bind  so 
indissolubly  to  ourselves,  that  separation  would 
be  to  both,  and  to  each  of  Us,  destruction.  And 
let  us,  at  least,  not  refuse  to  consider  of  a  ques- 
tion, which  involves  in  itself  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only  means,  which  can  at  once  and  for  ever 
remove  the  dangers,  and  quiet  the  dissensions  of 
Ireland,  while  they  cement  the  connection 
which  it  is  equally  essential  to  both  countries  to 
strengthen. 


Mr.  Jones  said,  that  the  measure  now  proposed, 
instead  of  crusliing  the  rebellion,  would  promote  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  country.  It  possessed  all  the  character- 
istics of  French  fraternity. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  address  pledged  the  House  to 
nothing  more  than  an  assurance  to  His  Majesty,  that  it 
would  take  into  its  serious  consideration  a  subject  recom- 
mended to  its  care,  and  one  highly  interesting  to  the  welfare 
of  the  British  empire.  He  would  abstiun,  at  present, 
from  doing,  what  hereafter  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do,  to  lay 
before  the  House  the  detailed  particulars  of  a  plan — the 
spirit  of  which  was  only  alluded  to  in  general  terms  in  the 
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present  gracious  communication  from  the  throne.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  English  parliament  had  a  right  to  determine 
upon  this  matter,  and  had  the  legitimate  power  of  making 
its  deliberations  effectual.  If  the  parliament  of  England 
and  Ireland  had  not  that  right,  as  little  had  the  parliament 
of  England  and  Scotland  that  authority,  when  they  agreed 
upon  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  If  such  an 
object  as  catholic  emancipation  could  be  kept  in  view,  and  be 
attidned  by  calm,  dispasaonate,  sober  investigation,  no  man 
would  be  readier  than  himself  to  assent  to  any  measure  for 
that  purpose.  But  that  measure,  and  other  measures  c^ 
improvement,  could  be  best  accomplished  by  an  impartial 
legislature,  standing  aloof  from  local  party  connection,  and 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  influence  of  contending  fac- 
tions,  to  be  the  advocate  or  champion  of  neither. — The  mo- 
tion  for  the  address  was  put,  and  carried  without  a  division. 


DEBATE   ON   MR.  WILBERFORCFS    MOTION 

FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE 

TRADE. 

MARCH  1st,  1799. 


Mr.  Wtlbekforck,  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
speech,  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  concluded  by  moving,  "  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  ai  a  time  to  be  limited." 

Sir  W.  Young   commended   the  free   enactments  of 
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the  colonial  legislatures  in  favour  of  the  slaves.     It  was 
unnecessary  for  the  honourable  gentleman  who  preceded 
him  to  bring  forward  the  Code  Noire,  enacted  under 
the   despotism   of  France— benevolent   as  the   letter  of 
that  code  might  be,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  acts  of 
the  colonial  legislatures,  acting  under  the  free  constitution 
of  Great  Britain.     The  effect  of  such  representation  must 
be,  to  hold  out  the  benevolence  and  policy  of  those  colonial 
assemblies  as  matter  of  discontent  to  the  very  negroes  who 
had  been  the  objects  of  their  benevolence.     With  respect 
to  the  state  of  education  among  the  slaves,  the  effect  of  the 
exertions  of  the  colonial  assemblies  had  been  to  make  many 
good  subjects  among  the  blacks.     He  insisted,  that  strictly, 
the  relaUon  was  the  same  between  a  master  and  a  labourer, 
as  between  a  slave  and  a  planter.     The  Slave  Trade,  he 
would  admit,  had  ill  effects ;  but  the  best  mode  of  remov- 
ing them  would  be  by  gradual  abolition.     Let  the  House 
con^der  existing  circumstances — an  army  of  blacks,  under 
Toussaint,  in  a  neighbouring  island,  and  the  French  prin- 
ciples struggling  to  find  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
colonies.     It  had  been  alleged,  that  the  effect  of  this  sort 
of  slavery  on  the  human  mind  was  to  extinguish  intellect ; 
but  Macrcbius  observed^  that  Zeno,  and  some  of  (he  greatest 
philosophers  (^Greece,  were  slaves. 

Mr.  P£Tri£  contended,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  would  be  the  scourge  of  Africa :  as  a  planter,  he 
wished  it  to  take  place ;  but,  as  a  cosmopolite,  he  desired 
its  continuance,  out  of  humanity  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Africa. 
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Mr.  Dknt  said,  that  the  negroes  had  nothing  to  complain 
of,  and  that  their  situation  was  more  likely  to  be  deteriorated 
than  improved  by  certain  speeches  made  in  that  House. 
The  argument  drawn  from  the  paucity  of  numbers  on  the 
African  coast,  had  no  weight  while  it  remuned  unproved, 
that  they  were  not  better  disposed  of  in  the  colonies,  than 
in  those  cities  in  the  interior,  where  they  had  books — what 
kind  of  books  it  had  not  been  stated.     It  would  be  unjust 
towards  those  who  were  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  wastes, 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  cultivation. 
SiE  Ralph  Milbank  supported  the  motion. 
Mr.  Sewell  opposed  the  motion.     He  would  refer,  not . 
to  the  declarations,  but  to  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Jamaica,  to  shew  their  disposition  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  population.     Was  not 
the  act  they  had  passed,  to  prevent  the  introduction  c^ 
aged  negroes,  a  statutable  proscription  of  habitual  wicked- 
ness and  irregularity,  an  immediate  check  to  established  and 
destructive  prejudices,  and  a  furtherance  of  natural  popu- 
lation within  the  colony  ?     Again,  had  not  the  liberal  pro- 
vision they  had  granted,  and  the  duties  they  had  prescribed 
to  their  clergy,  a  direct  tendency  to  the  moral  and  religious 
improvements  of  their  negroes  ?    It  had  been  asserted,  that 
the  colonial  assemblies  are  not  in  earnest,  and  never  were. 
To  prove  this,  a  passage  had  been  quoted  from  the  address 
of  the  assembly  to  the  King,  in  which   it  was  asserted, 
that  that  island  would  hear  of  nothing  that  may  lead  to  a 
termination  of  the  Slave  Trade.     But  the  passage  referred 
to  admitted  of  another  interpretation.     The  assembly  de- 
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clared  its  motive  in  passing  these  acts,  and  it  also  declared  its 
right.  The  asiSembly  acted  on  a  principle  of  humanity, 
uninfluenced  by  any  fear  lest  the  slave  trade  should  termi- 
nate if  they  did  otherwise.  The  assembly  were  not  likely 
to  be  averse  to  the  termination  of  the  slave  trade,  if  its 
necessity  could  be  superseded ;  but  they  would  be  humane 
ivhether  the  trade  should  terminate  or  no;  and  that  was  a 
fair  exposition  of  that  address.  It  was  said  the  declaration 
was  followed  up  by  a  claim  of  right.  It  was  so— but  what 
was  that  right  ?  A  right  to  cultivate  the  lands  we  had 
encouraged  them  to  cultivate  and  settle.  If  the  slave  trade 
was  the  necessary  means  of  settling  them,  the  slave  trade, 
whilst  that  necessity  continued,  was  their  right.  Exter- 
nally considered,  the  effect  of  the  abolition  would  be,  that 
the ,  trade,  which  was  now  conducted  by  ourselves,  would 
be  transferred  to  other  nations,  and  what  was  now  legiti* 
mate  would  become  contraband.  As  to  its  internal  opera- 
tion, what  must  follow  ?  The  immediate  abandonment  of 
many  estates  and  settlements— the  emigration  of  the  most 
numerous  class  of  white  inhabitants — and  the  speedy  dimim 
nution  of  the  strength  and  security  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Seceetaey  Dundas  said,  it  was  his  fixed  opinion 
that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  could  not  be  effected,  without 
the  consent  and  concurrence'  of  the  coloities  themselves. 
Without  such  concurrence  we  did  not  possess  the  physical 
means  of  rendering  effectual  a  resolution  for  immediate 
abolition.  We  had  experience  of  this  fact  in  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  twenty-eight  ships  of  war  to  prevent  any  com- 
munications between  St.  Lucie  and  Guadaloupe,  and  our 
islands  in  their  neighbourhood.  How  then  could  we  expect 
that  any  vigilance  would  be  sufficient  to  cut  off^  that  com- 
munication, when  the  interest  and  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  would  lead  them  to  further  sucK 
communication  for  the  purpose  of  a  supply  of  negroes?  Seeing 
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the  progress  in  improvemeDt  already  made  by  the  cokmud 
legislatures^  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  push  an  immediate 
abolition. 


Mr.  Canning. — Sir,  The  principal  difficulties 
heretofore  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  have 
addressed  the  House  on  that  side  of  the  present 
question,  to  which  I  profess  myself  to  belong, 
have  usually  arisen  from  the  triteness  of  the 
several  topics  of  debate,  and  from  the  irksomeness 
of  being  constantly  obliged  to  meet  the  same 
unchanging  assertions,  with  the  same  invariable 
and  unanswered  arguments.  The  debate  of  to- 
night has  afforded  more  novelty  than  I  ever  before 
remember  to  have  heard  introduced  upon  this 
subject :  and  the  novelty  of  the  topics  stated  by 
the  different  opponents  of  the  abolition,  have 
been  still  farther  diversified  by  the  variety  of 
lights  in  which  even  the  same  topics  have  been 
placed  by  the  different  gentlemen  who  have  made 
use  of  them.  Not  only  has  a  totally  new  set  of 
assertions,  a  new  train  of  reasoning,  been  adopted 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  general ; 
but  still  farther  to  perplex  those  who  combated 
against  them,  to  extend  still  more  widely  their 
line  of  defence,  they  have  so  contrived  it,  that  no 
two  gentlemen  should  handle  the  same  arms  in  the 
same  manner;— and,  accordingly,  in  conformity 
with  this  plan  of  defence,  there  were  no  two 
speeches,  no  two  arguments,  which  the  House 
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has  this  night  heard  on  that  si(^e  of  the  question, 
but  what  were  different  from,  and  for  the  most  part 
inconsistent  with,  each  other.  Not  that  if  this 
novelty  and  variety  had  been  wanting  to  the 
debate,  I  should  have  felt  any  shame  in  going  over 
again  the  path  which  has  been  so  often  trodden, 
and  meeting  again  the  miserable  pleas  so  often 
urged  in  favour  of  this  abominable  trade,  and  so 
often  refuted,  with  the  same  weapons  of  refutation 
which  have  already  been  employed  against  them. 
The  shame  is  not  in  the  advancement  of  old  argu- 
ments, but  in  the  maintenance  of  inveterate  abuses. 
It  is  not  the  pride  of  victory  that  is  to  be  sought — 
it  is  not  the  dexterity  of  contest  that  is  to  be  ap-^ 
plauded  on  such  a  question.  And  whatever  triumph 
might  arise  from  seeing  that  the  old  arguments  for 
the  abolition  continued  unanswered,  is  in  mry  mind 
effectually  damped  by  the  regret  that  a  mischief  so 
inveterate  and  detestable  remains  unabated. 

The  first  variety  introduced  into  the  debate, 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  is  the 
variety  of  construction  applied  by  different  gen- 
tlemen, particularly  by  my  right  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Dundas),  and  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
behind  me  (Mr.  Sewell),  to  the  very  remarkable, 
and>  as  I  think,  the  very  plain  and  intelligible  ad* 
dress  of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica.  The  House  will 
lecollect  the  situation  in  which  the  question  of  the 
abolition  now  stands :  a  situation  in  which  it  was 
placed  by  the  motion  of  an  honourable  friend  of 
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mine  (Mr.  C.  Ellis)*  two  years  ago ;  a  motion  which 
proceeded  from  the  purest  benevolence,  and  which 
was  brought  forward  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
equal  honour  on  the  abilities  and  on  the  feelings  of 
my  honourable  friend.  The  professed  purpose  of 
this  motion  was,  to  arrive  gradually  at  the  same 
end,  which  other  gentlemen  (and  I  among  the 
number,)  are  desirous  of  reaching  immediately — 
the  final  and  entire  termination  of  the  trade  in 
slaves.  The  mode  proposed  by  my  honourable 
friend's  motion  was,  to  address  the  King  to  recom- 
mend to  the  colonial  assemblies  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as,  besides  ameliorating  the  condition,  of  the 
aegroes  upon  the  islands,  securing  to  them.ther 
immediate  and  active  protection  of  the  lawi  wjlic^ 
aggrieved  by  their  masters,  and  other  fqbjects 
equally  desirable,  should  ultimately  lead  to )  the 
final  termination  of  the  trade.  This  motipn  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  It  seemed,  indeed>  ;to  the 
jOiends  of  the  abolition  to  be  a  slow,  and  perhtaps 
not  very  efficacious,  mode  of  obtaiuing  the  oty^ct 
proposed.  But  there  was  no  doubt  of  the .  mn^ 
<^erity,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  be  followed 
up,  by:  all  the  influence  which  those,  Mrho^  sup^ 
poi!ted  it  liere  could,  exert  in  the  colonies  :>i  and  as 
allithe  great  West  India  proprietors^  axid|  all  }wbp 
hftdhithertQConijurred  in  opposing^the  imqwdiai^ 
abalitiiQ>n  qf  tiie  trade,  concurred;  ftJsq  in  tbi^ 
i>ddres$»  praying  for  arecouuneadajtiqn  fr<wi  the 
^  Promoted  to  tke  peerage  in  1826^  by  the  title  of  Bintn  Stafbtd. 
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throne  to  the  assemblies,  of  such  measures  as 
should  lead  in  the  end  to  a  termination  (abolition^ 
it  seems,  is  a  harsh  word — but  to  a  termination) 
of  the  trade :  it  appeared  that  the  opposers  of  the 
Slave  Trade  had  gained  at  least  thus  much  by 
the  carrying  of  my  honourable  friend's  motion — 
that  there  was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended  in 
this  House  any  direct  support  of  the  trade  ;  any 
assertion  that  it  was  a  trade  proper  to  be  carried 
on  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  that 
it  could  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on  for  ever.  The 
only  point  hereafter  to  be  argued  by  those  who 
doubted  the  propriety  of  instant  abolition  was, 
whether  or  not  the  colonial  assemblies  were,  in 
fact,  taking  such  steps  as  evinced  a  sincere  desire 
to  fulfil  the  expressed  purpose  of  my  honourable 
friend's  motion :  to  take  such  measures  as  should 
lead,  and  to  take  them  with  the  intent  and  view  of 
their  leading,  to  the  final  termination  of  the  trade. 

If  it  should  appear  that  the  assemblies  were 
taking  no  such  measures,  or  were  taking,  no 
matter  what  measures,  with  no  such  view,  the 
question  of  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade  by 
the  legislature  of  this  country  stood  clearer  and 
came  forward  with  more  irresistible  force  than 
ever.  For,  as  it  was  no  longer  opposed  by  the 
argument,  however  false  and  detestable,  that  the 
trade  was  fit  to  be  continued ;  as  there  were  now 
not  two  opinions  professed  (whatever  might  be 
entertained)  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  being  ulti- 
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mately  termini^ted ;  as  the  only  doubts  professed 
to  be  entertained  were  with  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  this  termination ;  as  the  modes 
could  be  but  two,  the  first  by  an  act  of  this 
country  stopping  the  trade;  the  second  by  the 
acts  of  the  colonial  assemblies  rendering  its  con- 
tinuance unnecessary :  it  was  naturally  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  if  the  latter  of  these  modes  should, 
upon  trial,  be  found  unlikely  to  produce  the  effect 
which  we  all  alike  have  in  view  and  at  heart, 
there  could  be  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  other. 
That  the  trade  must  be  terminated  was  agreed  on 
all  hands.  If  the  colonial  assemblies  evinced 
bbth  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  bring  about 
its  termination,  well :  those  who  argued  against 
the  abolition  by  this  country  had  then  some 
ground  to  stand  upon.  But  how  if  the  colonial 
assemblies  showed  either  that  they  could  not,  or 
that  they  would  not  do  any  such  thing  ?  Were 
hot  those  who  have  agreed  that  the  trade  mu^t  be 
terminated  in  one  way  or  other,  bound  by  thciir 
own  argument,  bound  by  every  prindple  iff  ftrir 
reasoning  and  feir  dealing,  by  every  principle  ^f 
consistency  with  their  own  acts  and  words,  #llh 
tlie  acts  and  words  which  the  British  PAtlianitot 
adopted  from  them,  to  vote  for  the  aboli^idri  by 
the  British  Parliament?  ' 

This  then  is  the  state  of  the  question  noW 
before  the  House.   The  point  for  our  conpiderattlon 
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is»  whether  the  colonial  assemblies  appeared,  by  the 
papers  on  the  table,  to  have  entered  heartily  and 
bond  Jidc  into  measures,  such  as  were  recomr 
mended  to  them  by  His  Majesty,  in  consequence 
of  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  April 
1797,  and  with  the  intent  with  which  that  ad* 
dress  was  framed,  with  a  view  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trade.  If  they  have  ^one  so,  I  do  not 
say — God  forbid  that  I  should ! — that  those  gentle- 
men who  voted  against  that  address,  conceiving 
the  mode  pointed  out  in  it  to  be  inefficient,  and 
who  voted  the  same  year  for  the  direct  abolition, 
could  be  at  all  embarrassed  as  to  the  vote  which 
they  ought  to  give  in  favour  of  the  abolition  this 
year ;  but  I  do  admit  that  in  that  case  those  who 
voted  fox  that  address,  and  who  relied  upoa  the 
eSicacy  of  the  measures  which  it  we^t  to.  recom- 
mend, would  be  fairly  entitled  to  argue,  that  th^ 
experinaeat  having  succeeded  thus  far,  should  CQ^i- 
$mue  to  be  tried  a  little  longer. 
..  But  what  is  the  real  state  of  this  case  ?  What 
yi^  the  conduct,  what  was  the  language,  of  the 
l^sembly  of  Jamaica?  And  what  aire  the  inter- 
pretations to  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
.(^r.  Sewell)^  and  ,  my  right  honoujcable  iri^d 
,(^f;n  iP^undas),  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,^^ 
ppmiate  and  excuse  it?  The  assembly  of  Janfvaiipa 
pass  two  acts — very  good,  for  aught  \  kw>w,  a^  njat- 
yter.  of  regulation — one. for  increasing  the  salaries 
of  ;theclergyi  the  other  for  laying  a  duty^  amovnt- 
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ing  to  a  prohibition,  on  all  negro  slaves  imported 
into  the  island  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
These  two  acts  they  transmit  to  the  King,  as  what 
they  have  done  to  carry  into  effect  His  Majesty's 
gracious  recommendation.  It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary for  them  to  add,  that  they  were  not  intended 
to  terminate  the  Slave  Trade ;  because  they  might 
have  defied  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  discover  what 
there  was  in  them  that  could,  by  any  possibility, 
tend  to  its  termination.  But  the  assembly  of 
Janiaica  was  too  open  and  ingenuous  to  leave  its 
meaning  to  be  found  out  by  implication  or  oour 
struction.  They  speak  out  manfully.  Theyt^ 
His  Majesty  plainly,  that  in  what  they  have  don^it 
"  They  have  been  actuated  by  views  of  humanity 
oaly,  and  not  with  any  view  to  the  termination 
of  the  Slave  Trade."  Can  any  thing  be  more 
pl9in,  simple,  and  intelligible  ?  Is  there  a  man 
in.the  House^  is  there  a  child  that  can  just 
re^d,  who,  until  my  right  honourable  friend  s  inge-* 
nuity,  and  that  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  had 
been  exercised  upon  this  passage,  could  have  for 
a  moment  mistaken  its  meaning  ?  Here  then  the 
question,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  ought  to  end. 
All  pairties  are  agreed  that  the  Slave  Tra<}^ 
ought  to  be  terminated.  There  are  two  wayi^  of 
terminatiAg  it:  by  this  House,  or  by  the  colonial 
l^islatures.  The  colonial  legislatures  tell  yon 
plainly  they  will  not  terminate  it.  What  remaini^ 
but  fw  this  House  to  exercise  its  o^n .power f«r 
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always,  in  my  mind,  the  best,  but  now  clearly 
proved  to  be  the  only  medium  through  which  the 
termination  of  the  trade  can  be  effected  ? 

But,  *'  no,"  said  my  right  honourable  friend ; 
"  you  mistake  this  matter  ;  you  misconstrue  the 
words  of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica.  They  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  their  direct  and  obvious 
sense.  These  colonists  are  never  to  be  under- 
stood precisely  as  they  speak.  When  they  say 
not  with  a  view  to  the  termination  of  the  trade, 
they  mean,  *  with  a  view  to  the  termination  of  the 
trade.*"  Indeed!  This  truly  appeared  at  first 
sight  no  small  variation  from  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  text.  'And  it  must  be  allowed,  thai 
if  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  spoke  out  honestly, 
my  right  honourable  friend  interpreted  freely. 
There  is  nothing  in  truth  which  I  more  admir€» 
among  the  many  great,  and  statesman-^like  qtia^ 
Irties  of  my  right  honourable  friend's  mind,  than 
the  boldness  and  decision  with  which  he  is  itt 
the  habit  of  meeting  every  question.  There  was 
no*  quirk,  no  gloss,  no  subterfuge.  He  always 
speaks  his  meaning  plainly,  and  openly,  and  un- 
disguisedly.  But,  surely,  those  qualities  which 
my  right  honourable  friend  so  eminently  pofe^ 
seisses  himself,  ought  to  have  disinclined  him  to 
become  the  champion  of  an  assembly,  which  had 
(if  this  interjM'etadon  be  true)  acted  in  a  manner 
so  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  himself  ap^ 
proves'  and  practises — an  assembly  which  (if  my 
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right  honourable  friend's  interpretation  be  true) 
spoke  one  thing,  and  meant  another ;  which  mis* 
represented  its  own  proceedings,  and  disavowed 
its  own  objects  ;  which  averred  itself  to  be 
shaping  its  course  towards  one  quarter,  while  it 
was  steering  directly  to  another. 

This  would  surely  be  singular  enough,  if  it 
were  upon  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity  and  spe- 
culation that  my  right  honourable  friend  had  thus 
indulged  his  ingenuity.  But  when  he  g^vely 
recommended  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  act 
upon  such  an  interpretation — when  he  desired 
them  to  believe  that  the  assembly  of  Jamaica 
were  sincerely  pursuing  an  object  which  they 
solemnly  disavowed — ^when  he  insisted  upon  their 
forbearing  to  employ  the  means  which  they  ubt 
doubtedly  had  in  their  power,  and  forbearing,  in 
the  confidence  that  the  object  would  be  better 
attained  through  those  who  utterly  disclaim  any 
intention,  who  utterly  deny  the  propriety  of  pur- 
suing  it ;  surely,  when  such  a  line  of  conduct  was 
recommended  to  the  House,  even  by  such  high 
autthority  as  that  of  my  right  honourable  friend* 
the  House  will  pause  awhile  to  question  the 
reasonableness  of  a  plan,  so  remote  from  all  the 
common  principles  of  human  conduct,  and  so  eon^ 
trary  to  all  the  ordinary  practices  of  human  life*. . 
t  But,  perhaps,  it  was  not  intended  that  we 
should  believe  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  to «  be 
sincere  in  their  intention  of  teuninating  the  Slave 
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Trade^  at  the  moment  when  they  professed  their 
resolution  to  continue  and  maintain  it ; — perhaps 
it  was  only  meant  that,  by  taking  such  measures 
as  they  are  now  taking,  that  is,  by  raising  the 
salaries  of  their  clergy,  and  limiting  the  age  of 
their  new  negroes,  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  will, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  gradually  bring  to  a  termi- 
nation the  trade,  which  they  declare  themselves  so 
bent  upon  maintaining :  and  the  House  is  there- 
fore called  upon  to  give  credit,  not  to  the  good 
intention  of  the  assembly,  but  to  the  tendency  of 
their  actions  to  counterwork  their  ill  intentions ; 
not  to  the  ardour  with  which  they  would  labour 
for  the  extinction  of  the  trade,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  they  would  devise  means  for  that 
tod ;  but  to  their  ill-contrivance  and  impolicy  in 
selecting  such  measures  for  the  continiiance  6f 
the  trade,  as  vvould  in  the  result  lead,  not  only 
without  their  concurrence,  but  against  their  wish, 
to  Its  abolition.  Now,  if  this  be  what  the 
«Hou^  is  to  understand  to  be  recommended  by 
tey  right  honourable  friend,  I  cannot  forbear  ask- 
itoy;  whether  this  really  is  a  line  of  policy  which 
^An  be  adopted  with  prudence,  or  with  any 
hope,  or  expectation  of  success,  by  men  looking 
steadily  to  an  object,  and  anxious  for  the  at- 
tainment of  it?  Would  any  one  in  private  life, 
wlio  htA  a  fatvourite  purpose  to  execute,  which 
ht  had  the  chjoice  of,  either  to  execute  himself,  or 
thrtitagii  another  person,  prefer  trusting  the  exe- 
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cution  of  it  to  that  other  person,  after  an  avowal 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  execute  it  at  all ;  trusting^ 
it  to  him,  in  the  confidence  that  the  agent  would 
effect  by  mistake  what  he,  the  principal,  might 
more  easily  effect  by  his  own  direct  endeavours  ? 
But  farther,  is  this  a  fair  or  flattering  mode  of 
treatiilg  between  the  legislatures  of  two  coun- 
tries ?    Would  it  please  the  assembly  of  Jamaica 
to  be  told,  *'  We  give  no  credit  to  your  professions ; 
but  we  have  no  apprehension  of  what  you  can  do 
to  thwart  our  purposes.     Proceed  in  your  own 
way — counteract  us,  if  you  will — but  in  the  end 
you  shall  find,  to  your  confusion,  that  you  have 
only    been  counteracting  yourselves  ;  that  you 
have  done  the  very  thing  that  we  wished  to  be 
done,   and  which  you  determined  not  to  do.** 
If  we  are  to  be  cautioned,  as  the  House  has 
been,  to  speak  with  respect  of  the  assembly  of 
Jamaica,   is   this   the  most  respectful  strain  in 
which   it  is  possible   to   address  them?    Or  is 
it  not   more  fair  and  manly,  and  has  not  the 
assembly  of  Jamaica  deserved,  by  the  fair  and 
manly  way  in  which  they  have  declared  their 
determination,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
say  to  them,    **  You  have  dealt  honestly  by  us. 
We  think  that  the  Slave  Trade  ought  not  to  subsist. 
If  you  had  thought  the  same,  we  would  willingly 
have  left  it  to  you  to  devise  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  it.     But  you  tell  us  plainly,  that  such  is 
not  your  opinion.     You  tell  us  plainly,  that  so  far 
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as  depends  upon  you,  the  Slave  Trade  shall  be 
carried  on  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  you  see  no 
prospect,  that  you  see  no  reason,  that  you  en- 
tertain no  wish,  that  you  will  take  no  step  for  its 
termination.  The  avowal  is  frank,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  principle.  There  is  no  delusion, 
no  hypocrisy  in  it.  We  thank  you  for  your 
openness.  It  appears  from  what  you  say,  that 
we  must  do  our  own  work,  if  we  would  have  it 
done  at  all — and,  please  God,  we  will  set  about 
doing  it.*'  Would  not  this  be  a  more  reasonable, 
and  a  more  just  mode  of  proceeding,  than  by 
construing^  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
words  of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica^  in  away  the 
very  reverse  of  their  obvious  and  evident  meaning ; 
to.ciharge  that  assembly  with  falsehoods  and  incon^ 
sistency,  in  order  to  find  an  excuse  to  the  House  for 
}ts  own  supineness ;  and  to  reconcile  it  to  the  abaix-' 
donment  of  its  own  object,  and  its. own  power  ? , 
^:  My  right  honourable  friend,  however,  could  of 
CQttrse  pretend  to  no  higher  authority  than  conr 
JQCture^rfor  his  interpretation. .  But  the  other  ho- 
fiomrable  gentleman  (Mr.  Sewell),  as  agent  for  the 
is^and^  of  Jamaica,  might  be  considered«as  a  more 
skilful  sgfvl  accurate  interpreter  pf  the  language,  of 
the-aosembly. ;.  and  has  interpnetajbion  wa^,  there^ 
i{jQ|p$)^iito  be  listened  to  with  the  utmost  d^fereuc^ 
wd:  attentipn^;  awi  a  ivery  curious  and ;  ingenious 
iattfrtpretation  it  ^was*  The  honourable  gentleman 
d#i.^M)t^ventu^e,  like  my  right  honQur2^ble  jfriend^ 
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^.^  ^  !ieaning  the  direct 


1 1  .*.-•-      ^  o,  he  knew  too 

,,  ,.    ^.loaof  their  minds,  to 

,  :t  .*  A'ords.     But  he  con- 

.c  sharp  and  prominent 

^^::on  to  persevere  in  the 

•     locultivate,  to  improve, 

^   .  —this  he  endeavoured  to 

_  vretation  that  should    do 

.    He  could  not  hope  to  per- 

xf^  i.bly  meant  well  as  to  the  ter- 

..V. .     it  was  a  great  point  gained, 

..^awiv  ihe  House  that  they  meant 

.•..j;C  to  that  honourable  gentle- 

.^  •, :!.  the  words  "  not  witliJiny  view 

.,..'.  u  w'l'ihe  Slave  Trade,''  meant,  "not 

,  \jii  they  are  doing  l)y  any  appre- 

.,.   :tc  Slave  Trade  will  be  terminated  ; 

.xi-vto  by  the  threats  of  abolition/' 

X    ucrprotation,  I  will  only  say,  that  if 

.  .   unprejudiced   man   in  the  House, 

,-vv  up,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 

•  ..  gravely  aver,    that  he   in    his  con- 

x.'CYOs  this  to  be  the  true  intent  and 

•i  the  passage,  I  will  give  up  the  ques- 

Ai.:sc  to  see  if  any  man  will  venture  to 

to  :'i^"^  ventures  to  make  such  an  averment, 

.>:.  vvnclude  that  the  House  feels  as  I  do ; 

I  ^  \M  passage  is  to  be  taken  in   its   plain, 
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obvious,  unmistakeable  sense :  that  the  assembly 
of  Jamaica,  while  it  was  represented  here  as 
taking  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the  re- 
commendation of  the  King^  founded  upon  the 
address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Slave  Trade,  had  not  any  view 
to  any  such  termination.  Such  was  their  plain 
language.  But  if  there  could  be  any  additional 
light  thrown  upon  the  sense  of  a  passage  already 
as  clear  as  noon  day,  what  followed  in  the  ad- 
dress was  in  itself  the  best  commentary  upon  it. 
The  two  passages,  indeed,  mutually  illustrated 
each  other.  **  The  right  of  obtaining  labourers 
from  Africa."  The  right !  I  have  learned,  indeed, 
by  painful  experience  of  what  has  of  late  years 
passed  in  the  world,  to  associate  the  word  rights 
with  ideas  very  different  from  those  which,  in 
old  times,  it  was  calculated  to  convey.  I  have 
learnt  to  regard  the  mention  of  rights  as  pre- 
fatory to  bloody,  destructive,  and  desolating 
doctrines,  hostile  to  the  happiness  and  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind.  Such  has  been  the  lesson 
which  I  have  learnt  from  the  rights  of  man.  But 
never,  even  in  the  practical  application  of  that 
detested  and  pernicious  doctrine,  never,  I  believe, 
has  the  word  right  been  so  shamefully  affixed  to. 
murder,  to  devastation,  to  the  invasion  of  public 
independence,  to  the  pollution  and  destruction  of 
private  happiness,  to  gross  and  unpalliated  in*^ 
justice,  to  the  spreading  of  misery  and  mourning 
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over  the  earth,  to  the  massacre  of  innocent  in- 
dividuals, and  to  the  extermination  of  unoffending 
nations ;  never  before  was  the  word  right  so 
prostituted  and  misapplied,  as  when  the  right 
to  trade  in  man's  blood  was  asserted  by  the  en- 
lightened government  of  a  civilized  country.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  slavery  of  Africa  should 
be  described  in  a  term  consecrated  to  French 
freedom. 

"  But  it  was  the  right  to  import  labouret^s^' — 
gentle  words !  Not  slaves,  not  for  the  world,  not  "  to 
trade  in  slaves,"  but  to  *' import  labourers ;"  "The 
right  to  import  labourers  from  Africa  is  secured  to 
Your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  this  colony,  by 
several  British  acts  of  parliament,*'  &c.  They 
then  proceeded  to  state  in  the  next  paragraph, 
that  they  **  have  the  utmost  reliance  on  His 
Majesty's  paternal  goodness,  that  this  right  should 
remain  inviolate  as  long  as  they  should  remain 
faithful  to  Flis  Majesty,  and  true  to  the  allegiance 
which  they  owe  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Great 
Britain.''  I  quote  this  passage  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  disclaiming  any  intention  of  coun- 
tenancing  the  implication  which  the  House  has 
been  so  justly  cautioned  not^to  entertain,  that  the 
allegiance  of  the  assembly  was  made  dependent 
on  the  continuance  of  the  Slave  Trade.  I  believe 
no  such  thing.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that 
the  two  subjects  had  not  been  coupled  so  closely 
in  words;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of 
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the  colonial  assemblies.  They  have  given  ample 
and  honourable  proofs  of  their  a£fection  for  this 
country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will,  under 
all  circumstances,  continue  to  do  so.  And  I  have 
as  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  by  obeying  their  local 
and  transitory  prejudices,  nor  by  yielding  to  their 
temporary  passions,  but  by  consulting  and  securing 
their  permanent  interest,  honour,  and  happiness, 
that  Great  Britain  will  best  deserve,  and  most 
effectually  secure,  their  connection  and  attach- 
ment. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  general  credit  which 
I  am  willing  to  give  to  the  legislature  of  Jamaica, 
for  its  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  paternal  and 
superintending  care  of  the  British  Parliament: 
when  I  hear  such  acts  of  that  legislature  as  are 
now  on  the  table  of  the  House,  quoted  as  substan- 
tial proofs  of  their  intention  to  carry  into  effect 
the  declared  opinion  of  the  British  Parliament, 
that  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  (an  intention  which  the 
legislature  of  Jamaica  itself  unequivocally  dis- 
claimed), I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  sen- 
timent both  of  astonishment  and  indignation. 
''  Never  mind  their  declarations,"  said  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  agent  for  Jamaica,  ''  look  to 
their  acts."  I  look  to  their  acts;  and  what  do  I 
find?  A  better  maintenance  secured  to  their 
parochial  clergy — ^good.  What  has  this  to  do 
with  the  termination  of  the  Slave  Trade?    But 

VOL.    I.  N 
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what  more  ?  An  act  imposing  a  duty,  amounting 
to  prohibition,  upon  the  importation  of  slaves 
above  twenty-five  years  old.  This  too. is  good, 
and  I  thank  the  honourable  gentleman  for  calling 
upon  me  to  examine  it;  but  it  is  good,  only  as  it 
proves  the  utter  falsehood  and  futility  of  almost 
every  argument  upon  which  the  propriety  of  the 
Slave  Trade  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  de- 
fended, and  the  impossibility  of  abolishing  it  at- 
tempted to  be  proved,  from  the  first  discussion  of 
the  subject  up  to  the  present  hour. 

First,  then,  here  is  a  duty  amounting  to  a  pro- 
hibition. So  it  is  possible  to  prohibit  then  ?  And 
all  the  arguments  that  the  House  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing,  how  vain  and  fruitless  it  would 
be  to  endeavour  to  establish  Custom-house  regu- 
lations, which  should  restrict  the  trade,  or  prevent 
contraband  importation,  —  all  these  arguments 
were  overthrown  from  their  foundation  by  a  single 
phrase  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Jamaica. 
But  would  it  be  said,  that  though  to  prohibit  im- 
portation altogether  would  be  impossible,  to  limit 
it  within  certain  bounds,  taking  the  age  of  the 
negroes  for  your  rule,  would  be  very  easy  and 
practicable?  This  might  be  so,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  strike  one  at  the  first  view,  as  creating  an 
additional  facility,  but  rather  an  additional  diffi- 
culty, that  the  Custom-house  officer  was  directed 
to  prevent,  not  the  importation  of  negroes,  but  the 
importation  of  negroes  above   twenty-five  years 
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old.  For  how,  after  all,  was  this  to  be  known  ? 
Was  it  in  Africa  that  the  age  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained ?  By  what  species  of  parish  register  ?  By 
what  testimony,  verbal  or  written  ?  Or  was  there 
some  mark  of  mouth  by  which  the  age  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  was  to  be  distinguished  ?  Or 
rather,  was  not  the  whole  regulation  known  and 
felt  to  be  nugatory?  And  if  such  a  regulation  had 
been  proposed  by  the  friends  of  the  abolition, 
would  it  not  have  been  met  with  scorn  and 
mockery,  and  answered  merely  by  a  sally  against 
the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  speculative  reasoners 
upon  practical  subjects  ? 

But,  supposing  this  regulation  could  be  made 
effectual,  mark  how  it  was  contrived  to  run 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  had  ever  been  ad- 
vanced, to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  negroes  from  Africa.  The  House  had  often 
been  told,  that  the  unhappy  victims  who  were  torn 
from  their  country  by  our  slave  traders,  were,  in 
fact,  saved  from  a  worse  fate  at  home ;  for  that 
they  were  convicts,  or  prisoners  of  war,  who,  if 
not  sold  for  slaves,  would  be  put  to  death :  the 
slave  traders  would  scorn  to  take  any  but  such  as 
were  thus  to  be  rescued  from  death  by  slavery — 
they,  in  fact,  acted  from  motives  of  kindness  to 
those  whom  they  purchased;  it  would  be  bar- 
barous to  shut  up  the  only  issue  which  was  left  for 
those  who  were  condemned  to  torture  and  destruc- 
tion, to  escape.    All  this  has  been  gravely  argued. 

n2 
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But  mark  how  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  has  pat  it 
down.     They  will  take  nothing  above  twenty-five 
years  old.      How  is  this  ?      Have   they  found 
,  some  secret   by  which  they  can  prevent  any 
African  from  being  guilty  of  a  crime,  any  African 
from  being  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  after  he  wacs 
five  and  twenty  ?    Or  did  they  mean  to  consign 
all  those  who  were  above  that  age,  and  were  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  salutary  regulation  which  precluded 
them  from  all  escape  from  their  country,  so  head- 
strong as  to  become  convicts  and  captives,   to 
consign  them   unpityingly  to  their  fate?     The 
women  too  —  they  were  not  to  be  more  than 
twenty.five.      Their  crime  the  House  had  often 
been  told  (as  they  could  not  be  prisoners  of  war), 
was  witchcraft.    What  secret  had  the  assembly 
of  Jamaica  found,  by  which  the  practice  of  that 
dark  act  (which  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  defend) 
could  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  five  and 
twenty?      Or  were  they  determined  to  rescue 
none  but  the  young  witches,  and  to  leave  the  old 
ones  to  their  fate  ?    I  am  ashamed  to  appear  to 
treat  with  levity  a  subject  at  which   I  cannot 
look  without  horror  and  disgust.     But  when  the 
most  absurd  and  unreasonable  pretences  are  set 
up  in  defence  of  the  most  abominable  practices,  k 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  attempt  to  impose  on 
one's  understanding,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  out- 
rage to  one's  feelings.     And  when  I  recollect  how 
often,  and  how  boldly,  these  arguments   of  the 
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justice  of  the  trade  have,  in  former  sessions,  been 
forced  upon  the  House,  I  cannot  repress  the 
triumph  which  I  feel  in  seeing  them  thus  laid 
prostrate  and  trampled  under  foot,  by  those  very 
proceedings  upon  which  the  cause  of  the  Slave 
Trade  is  now  exclusively  rested. 

Such,  then.  Sir,  are  the  regulations  which  were 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  an 
object  which  the  Parliament  thinks  indispensable, 
which  the  assembly  by  whom  these  regulations 
are  made,  neither  has  nor  pretends  to  have  in 
view,  and  which  these  regulations  are  obviously 
not  calculated  in  the  smallest  degree  to  promote. 
If,  however,  the  interference  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment were  necessary,  the  House  were  told  it  must 
be  ineffectual.  The  Slave  Trade  would  go  on,  do 
what  they  could  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  What?  Is  a 
trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  with  British 
capitals,  in  British  bottoms,  from  British  ports — 
not  subject  to  British  restrictions  and  regulations, 
not  to  be  controlled,  or  abolished  by  British  Acts 
of  Parliament  ?  But  the  trade,  if  not  carried  on 
by  British  traders,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  nations.  Foreign  nations,  it  was  well 
known,  had  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  trade; 
wd,  in  fact.  Great  Britain  alone  monopolized 
the  gain  and  the  guilt  of  the  traffic  in  human 
creatures.  Where  is  the  law,  or  what  is  the  power 
that  can  prevent  her  from  washing  out  so  foul  a 
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stain  upon  her  commercial  character?  But  the 
islands,  if  not  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  would 
smuggle  for  themselves.  Have  they  fleets  then  ? 
Have  they  a  commercial  and  a  military  navy? 
Would  to  God  they  had -for  I  am  persuaded  that 
never  could  any  country  attain  to  the  degree  of 
prosperity  which  such  an  establishment  would 
argue,  without  having  long,  long  before  it  reached 
that  height,  disused  and  abjured  the  practice  of 
importing  annual  cargoes  of  misery  and  discontent; 
of  outnumbering  the  civilized  population  of  the 
country  by  crowds  of  savage  and  injured  spirits, 
watching  only  the  opportunity  of  rebellion  and 
revenge.  Away>  then,  with  all  apprehension  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  British  Parliament  to  rescue 
the  British  name  from  the  disgrace  of  the  slave 
trade.  Can  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  prohibit  the 
delivery  of  the  cargo  at  the  ports  of  Jamaica? 
And  can  not  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
forbid  its  freight  in  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  ? 

That  in  all  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  trade,  the  co-operation  of  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  is  highly  desirable,  I  frankly 
avow :  and  I  would  even  gladly  purchase  it  at  the 
price  of  some  concession.  I  will  state  fairly  what 
I  should  have  considered  as  a  serious  manifesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  of  a 
desire  to  do  something  substantial  towards  bring- 
ing on  the  termination  of  the  trade.  If  I  had 
found  in  the  papers  upon  the  table,  instead  of  a 
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professed  resolution  to  resist  the  termination  of 
the  trade ;  if  I  had  found  a  law,  prohibiting  the 
cultivation  of  any  new  land  in  the  island,  beyond 
what  was  already  cultivated,  and  another  law, 
expressly  limiting  the  amount  of  the  annual  im- 
portation of  negroes  to  the  amount  of  the  annual 
decrease  in  their  population — I  should  then  have 
owned  that  I  believed  the  colonial  legislatures  to 
be  in  earnest.  And  though  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  say,  that  so  often  as  the  question  was  put  to 
me,  whether  or  no  I  would  with  my  own  good 
will  allow  another  slave-ship  to  sail  to  the  coast 
of  Africa;  whether  I  would  allow  another  cargo, 
another  individual  human  being  to  be  dragged 
from  that  country  ?  though  I  cannot  say  that,  to 
that  question  so  put  to  me,  I  could  ever  answer 
otherwise  than  by  a  flat  negative;  yet  I  own, 
that  had  I  seen  the  two  regulations  which  I  have 
mentioned  solemnly  enacted,  and  begun  to  be 
fairly  acted  upon  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  I 
should  very  much  have  wished  that  question  to  be 
suspended,  until  the  efficacy  of  those  two  mea- 
sures towards  rendering  the  continuance  of  the 
trade  unnecessary,  had  been  allowed  a  trial. 

I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  these  points. 
By  allowing  no  new  land  to  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation by  slaves,  I  do  not  mean  to  tie  down  the 
planter  to  the  actual  spot  which  he  is  now  work- 
ing, or  to  prevent  his  removing  from  one  estate, 
which   might  become  effete  and  worn   out,   to 
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another,  with  the  same  gang  of  negioes.     What  I 
mean  to  restrict  is,  the  taking  an  additional  quan^ 
tity  of  land  into  cultivation,  and  thereby  creating 
a  new  necessity  for  an  increased  importation  of 
slaves.     With  regard  to  the  annual  decrease   in 
the  population,  I  have  heard  it  said  formerly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  it.     But  the  papers 
upon  the  table  gave  a  direct  contradiction  to  that, 
as  they  did  to  most  of  the  other  old  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Slave  Trad^:  for  among  other 
regulations  I  see  one  for  this  specific  purpose,  of 
obtaining  a  correct  account  of  the  annual  increase 
or  decrease  of  slave  population  upoii  each  estate. 
A  tax  is  paid,  too,  for  each  slave.    What  could 
It^e  ascertained  for  one  purpose,  was  equally  to 
be  ascertained  for  another.     Another  point  is,  the 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  uncultivated  lands, 
for  the  advantage  which  they  gave  up  in  restricting 
themselves  from  additional  cultivation.   This  com- 
pensation, I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  ought  to  be 
liberally  adjusted,    and   cheerfully  given.      By 
these  two  regulations,  sincerely  adopted,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  more  would  be  done  than  by  any 
other  mode  that  the  colonial  legislatures  could 
adopt  towards  making  the  trade  unnecessary: 
but  till  these  are  adopted,  all  pretence  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  trade,  is  an  attempt  to  impose  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  House.      Every  ad- 
ditional acre  that  is  brought  into  cultivation  is 
not  the  continuance  of  the  existing  Slave  Trade^ 
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but  the  opening  of  a  new  one.  Every  negro  that 
is  imported  beyond  the  population  necessary  for 
keeping  up  the  present  rate  of  cultivation,  is  the 
victim  of  a  trade  begun  now,  under  all  the  aggra- 
vation of  a  pretended  conviction  of  its  injustice, 
and  a  pretended  desire  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  new  island,  and  the  ravage  of  a  hitherto 
untouched  coast,  would  not  be  more  completely 
and  substantially  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  trade  in 
slaves,  the  source  and  fountain  of  new  horrors, 
and  outrages,  and  calamities.  Let  no  man  who  is 
not  ready  to  subscribe  heartily  to  these  two  regu- 
lations,  expect  to  gain  a  moment's  credit,  by  his 
profession,  that  he  wished  for  the  termination  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  or  by  his  assertion,  that  if  it  were 
now  a  question,  whether  the  Slave  Trade  should 
be,  for  the  first  time,  established,  he  would  be  the 
man  to  oppose  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  arguments  of  some  gentle* 
men  who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing into  the  debate  that  degree  of  novelty  and 
variety,  which  has  eminently  distinguished  this 
debate  from  any  other  that  I  remember  upon  the 
same  subject.  Not  contented  with  insisting,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  declaration  of  the  assembly 
of  Jamaica,  that  they  had  no  view  to  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  Slave  Trade,  was  to  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  that  they  had  the  termination  of  the  Slave 
Trade  constantly  in  their  view  and  near  their 
heart;   not  contented  with  contending,  that  in 
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limiting  the  age  of  imported  negroes,  and  adding 
to  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  of  the  island,  the 
assembly  of  Jamaica  had  done  all  that  human  wit 
could  devise,  and  all  that  human  legislation  could 
enact,  towards  the  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
the  friends  of  the  abolition :  the  gentlemen  who 
had  contended  against  the  motion  had  added  to 
these  ingenious  arguments  another,  and  a  broader 
and  still  bolder  one,  which,  if  it  be  true,  leaves 
very  little  room  to  question,  and  very  little  reason 
to  care,  whether  either  of  the  other  statements  be 
true  or  false ;  namely,  that  for  the  sake  of  Africa 
the  Slave  Trade  ought  to  be  continued.  And 
to  illustrate  and  adorn  this  topic,  honourable 
gentlemen  have  availed  themselves  of  all  those 
common  places  of  humanity  and  philanthropy ;  all 
those  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  which 
have  been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  those 
who  contended  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  upon  which  they  (the  friends  of  the  abolition) 
had,  by  these  pathetic  reasoners  themselves,  in 
this  very  debate,  been  accused  of  relying  exclu- 
sively. I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  I  have 
not  been  right  in  ascribing  the  character  of  novelty 
to  a  debate  in  which  all  the  topics  of  fine  feelings 
are  found  forcibly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  One  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Petrie) 
has  informed  the  House,  that  as  a  planter,  he 
was  most  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade, 
but  as  a  cosmopolite,  as  a  friend  of  human  nature. 
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and  of  the  world  at  large,  he  must  oppose  it.  "  It 
you  would  confer  a  boon  on  the  West  Indies," 
said  the  honourable  gentleman,    "  abolish  the 
trade ;  but  the  West  Indians  are  not  so  selfish  as  to 
desire  even  so  beneficial  a  boon  at  the  expense  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  Africa;  and  the  heart  shud- 
ders to  conceive  what  must  be  the  state  of  Africa 
without  the  Slave  Trade."  Really,  if  any  stranger 
had  come  into  the  House  during  that  part  of  the  de- 
bate, he  must  have  conceived  that  the  West  Indians 
had  been  petitioning  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen 
of  importing  annually  vast  numbers  of  dangerous, 
rebellious,  unprincipled  barbarians :   and  that  the 
honourable  gentleman,  as  agent  for  Africa,  was 
stating  to  the  House,   in  terms  of  the  utmost 
pathos,  the  cruelty  of  depriving  that  country  of  so 
advantageous  an  export  for  its  superfluous  popu- 
lation.    The  British  Parliament  must  not  be  so 
hard-hearted.     It  must  continue  the  traffic  in 
human  beings,  the  commerce  of  flesh  and  blood, 
out  of  mere  humanity.     It  was  not  indeed  the 
first  time  that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  had  been 
the  victims  of  such  humanity.  The  first  importation 
of  them  into  the  West  Indies  was  traced  to  a  good 
Spanish  bishop,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Friend 
of  the  Indians,  by  proposing  to  import  negroes  to 
relieve  the  native  inhabitants  of  America  from  the 
toil  with  which  their  new  inmates  overwhelmed 
them.     But  the  honourable  gentleman  went  be- 
yond the  Spanish  bishop  in  humanity ;  the  bishop 
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began  the  Slave  Trade  for  the  advantage  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies;  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  continue  it  for  the  benefit 
of  Africa,  even  though  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indies  were,  as  he  said,  averse  to  its 
continuance- 
Next  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  in  kind  con- 
sideration for  the  unhappy  natives  of  Africa^  came 
an  honourable  baronet  (Sir  W.  Young),  and  an 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dent),  whom  I  class 
together,  because  their  two  arguments,  though  in 
some  degree  contradictory  to  each  other,  made 
(when  taken  together)  a  complete  defence  of  the 
Slave  Trade  system  in  all  its  parts.  The  honour- 
able baronet  took  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the 
system  of  treatment  in  the  islands:  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  as  connected  with  a  slave-trading 
town,  had  to  prove  the  propriety  of  the  exporta- 
tion from  Africa.  And  this  was  the  way  in  which 
they  went  about  it.  **  Slavery,  according  to  the 
honourable  baronet,  was  taken  in  a  vulgar  sense 
by  those  who  talked  in  so  lamentable  a  strain 
upon  the  subject — the  nature  of  slavery  was  not 
correctly  understood — there  was  nothing  in  reality 
so  afliicting  or  depressing  in  it.  A  state  of  slavery 
had  produced  great  men  among  the  ancients.  If 
gi^ntlemen  would  look  into  their  Macrobius,  they 
M^ould  find  that  half  the  ancient  philosophers  had 
l^en  slaves."  Such  was  the  honourable  baronet  s 
statement.    I  own  that  I  am  not  so  much  sur- 
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prised  at  it,  as  some  gentlemen  appeared  to  be. 
When  I  saw  the  word  "  right"  applied  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  applied  in  the  Jamaica 
address  in  describing  a  system  of  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  rapine,  I  guessed  that  its  companion, 
"  philosophy,"  would  not  be  far  aWay.  Right 
and  Philosophy,  are  the  two  surnames  of  tyranny 
and'  injustice,  in  the  vocabulary  of  French  free- 
dom ;  and  the  transition  from  that  system  of  free- 
dom to  the  system  of  absolute  and  abject  slavery, 
is  no  violent  or  unnatural  transition. 

But  while  the  honourable  baronet  was  crying 
up  the  philosophy  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand, 
how  did  it  happen  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dent)  could  reconcile  his  feelings  to  such  a 
mode  of  reasoning  ?  The  honourable  gentleman 
had  found  great  fault  with  my  honourable  friend 
(Mr.Wilberforce),  for  having  mentioned  in  his 
opening  speech  that  there  were  parts  to  be  found 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  where  civilization  had 
made  such  a  progress,  that  books  were  not  un- 
common among  the  inhabitants.  **  Books !"  ex- 
claimed the  honourable  gentleman,  "  books !  the 
blackamoors  have  books!  and  this  the  honouir- 
able  mover  gives  as  a  reason  for  not  exporting 
them  as  slaves !  I  think  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  recollected  all  the  mischief  that  books 
have  done,  especially  of  late  years,  in  the  world, 
he  might  have  spared  this  argument  at  least.  What 
produced  the  French  revolution  ?    Books !     The 
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House  will  not  be  induced  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
might  stay  at  home  to  be  corrupted  by  reading 
books/'  Now,  I  must  complain  of  a  little  un- 
fairness  in  the  arguments  of  the  honourable  ba^ 
ronet  and  the  honourable  gentleman,  thus  con- 
trasted with  each  other.  **  Export  the  natives  of 
Africa,''  said  the  honourable  gentleman,  "  lest  they 
become  literati  at  home."  "Bring  them  away,'' said 
the  honourable  baronet,  **  that  they  may  become 
philosophers  in  the  West  Indies."  I  much  doubt 
whether  the  remedy  or  the  disease  be  the  worst 
for  the  patient ;  but  undoubtedly  it  does  seem  a 
little  hard  that  no  means  could  be  found  to  prevent 
the  dangers  of  African  literature,  except  in  the 
practical  philosophy  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
honourable  baronet  took  fire  at  an  expression  in  the 
speech  of  my  honourable  friend,  who  averred  that 
the  regulations  for  the  better  treatment  of  slaves 
in  the  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain  did  not, 
even  in  their  present  improved  state,  equal  the 
Code  Noire  of  the  old  French  government.  The 
honourable  baronet  felt  the  utmost  indignation 
that  the  laws,  by  which  the  colonies  of  a  free 
country  were  regulated,  should  be  compared  with 
any  body  of  legislation  emanating  from  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.  1  might  refer  to  the  papers  upon 
the  table,  to. prove,  that  be  the  Code  Noire  of 
France  as  bad  as  the  honourable  baronet  was  de- 
sirous it  should  be   thought,    the  laws  in  the 
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English  West  Indies  had,  at  least,  been  found  as 
susceptible    of  amendment;   I  might  refer   the 
honourable  baronet  to  the  maimings,  and  mutila- 
tions, the  scourges,   and  spiked  collars,  the  use 
of  which  was   prohibited,  or  regulated  by  the 
papers  upon  the  table.     But  as  I  really  wish  to 
avoid  any  invidious  or  harsh  topics,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  more  general  observations  upon  the 
honourable  baronet's  way  of  treating  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  I  will  ask  him,  whether,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  had  never  found,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  his  various  reading  in  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, that  the  colonies  of  a  free  country  were  ia 
general  worse  regulated  and  worse  administered, 
than  those  of  more  absolute  governments  ?    That 
this  might  be  an  extraordinary  truth,  a  painfinl 
truth,  and  one  which  well  deserved  the  examina- 
tion of  the  philosopher  and  the  politician,  to  di^ 
cover  its  causes,  and  remedy  the  effect,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny.     But  that  it  was  a  truth,  :all 
history  showed.      If,  therefore,   my  honourable 
friend  had  ventured  this  assertion,  without  such 
strong  proof  to  support  it,  in  the  particular  in- 
stances, as  even  the  papers  upon  the  table  would 
afford,  he  would  have  asserted  nothing  that  could 
call  for  the  sort  of  indignant  reprehension  which 
the  honourable  baronet  had  bestowed  upon  him; 
nothing  that  reflected  personally  on  the  gentlemen 
of  the  West  Indies,  nothing  that  reflected  upon 
the  character  cf  this  country ;  but  a  plain  uncon^ 
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tradicted  fact,  true  in  general,  true  kt  the  parti- 
cular instancCt  and  for  which  the  proceedings^  now 
laid  before  the  House  furnished  ample  and  indiii- 
putable  vouchers.  .  j  . 

But  the  honourable  baronet's  argumeat  yKQr 
ceeded  on  still  broader  grounds.     ''  Telli  not meiF 
said  he,  ''  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  Godf 
Noire,  a  code  framed  by  a  despotic  governioent; 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
it  should  be  superior,  or  equal  to  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  government  of  a  free  country.     However 
specious  in  appearance,    there    must,  be  »Qm^ 
xadical  defect  in  the  laws  enacted  by  deapotispi 
^hich  prevents  their  beneficial   influence/!  nfe 
this  so  ?  Is  the  honourable  baronet  then  prepare4 
apd  contented  to  argue,  that  there  is  something 
iii  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  despot 
and  his  slave,  which  must  vitiate  and  render  nu* 
gfttory  and  null  whatever  laws  the  former  might 
make  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  ?  which,   how- 
ever   speciously  these   laws  might  be   framed^ 
however  well  adapted  they  might  appear  to  the 
evils  which  they  were  intended  to  alleviate,  mu^t 
infallibly  be  marred  and  defeated  in  the  execu- 
tion ?    Is  this  the  honourable  baronet's  argument^? 
I  thank  him  for  it.     I  admit  the  truth  of  )t,.  u^p  .t<^ 
any  extent  that  the  honourable  baronet  pl^a^e/Sf 
And  let  the  House,  let  the  honourable  barone^ 
himself,  mark  how  it  bore  upon  the  ques^tipn  h^^ 
foiie  them.    The  question  is,  whether,  .iiji,  yrl^,  .if) 
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to  be  done  towards  alleviating  and  finally  extin- 
guishing tlie  horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  proper 
agent  was  the  British  House  of  Commons,  or  the 
colonial  assemblies  ?  The  honourable  baroneit 
contends,  that  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  not  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  are  the  agents  most 
proper  to  be  employed.  But  what  was  the  ho- 
nourable baronet's  argument  ?  **  Trust  not  the 
masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation  for 
slavery !  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear, 
depend  upon  it,  they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their 
application.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
they  should  be  so."  Granted.  Let  then  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  do  their  part  themselves ! 
Let  them  not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it  to 
those  who,  according  to  the  honourable  baronet's 
testimony,  cannot  execute  that  trust  fairly.  Let 
the  evils  of  the  Slave  Trade  be  remedied  by  aii 
assembly  of  freemen,  by  the  government  of  a  free 
people,  and  not  by  those  whom  the  honourable 
baronet  represents  as  utterly  unqualified  for  the 
undertaking,  not  by  the  masters  of  slaves !  Their 
laws,  the  honourable  baronet  has  avowed,  can 
never  reach,  will  never  cure,  the  evil.  So  that, 
according  to  the  honourable  baronet's  argument, 
if  there  had  even  been  no  doubt  upon  the  face  of 
the  papers  upon  the  table,  of  the  sincere  intention 
of  the  colonial  assemblies  to  carry  the  wishes  of 
this  country  into  effect :  if  there  had  been  no 
doubt  that  the  termination  of  the  trade  was  the 
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object  to  which  the  regulations  (such  as  tbey  majf 
be)  were  intended  :  if  there  had  been  no  doubt  that 
these  regulations  were^  in  fact,  ealciilated  fbr  tfa^ 
purpose;  if  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  had  profesMd 
as  distinctly  its  anxiety  to  terminate  the  traded,  as 
in  point  of  fact  it  has  expressed  its  resolnt&oii  to 
continue  it ;  stilly  according  to  the  honourabie 
baronet's  argument,  no  trust  could  be  reposed  in 
these  appearances  and  profesaions.  There  wiui^ 
something  in  the  nature  of  absolute  authority^  in: 
the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which  made' 
despotism,  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstancM, 
an  incompetent  and  unsure  executor  even  of  its 
own  provisions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its  poweh 
But  then  comes  the  general  argument ;  that  it 
ib  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  that  his  slaves 
should  be  well  treated,  that  they  should  not 
be  over- worked,  that  they  should  produce  a 
natural  population  ;  and  that  any  reasonable  maad 
would  see  a  sufficient  security  in  these  circum* 
stance^  against  cruelty  and  oppression  inr  the 
islands.  In  the  first  place,  this  argument  proved 
too  much«  For  as  the  interest  of  the  planter  in 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  his  slaves  had 
at  all  times  been  the  same,  it  would  go  to  establish 
that  the  slaves  had  at  all  times  been  treated  as 
well  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  their  presei'ya* 
tion,  to  the  propagation  of  their  race,  and  to  the 
consequent  discontinuance  c^  importation :  8Up«> 
positions  which  manifestly  were  not  well  Atunded; 
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else  Aiv^iene  would  have  been  the  necessity,  and 
what  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  laws  now  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  upon  the  benevolent  in* 
tention  and  efficacy  of  which  so  much  stress  was 
laid?  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  argument  is 
perfectly  fallacious.  It  is  particularly  unplea* 
sant  to  go  at  large  into  this  part  of  the  subject, 
both  because  it  is  in  its  nature  liable  to  be  con- 
strued as  invidious,  and  because  it  is  not  the 
part  of  the  subject  to  which  the  motion  of  my 
honourable  friend  applies  ;  but  when  points  are 
staged  so  boldly,  as  containing  incontrovertible 
truths,  as  setting  all  doubts  at  rest,  and  making 
all  remedy  useless  and  absurd,  it  is  a  little  neces^ 
sary  to  examine  into  them. 

I  am  not  here  contesting  the  fact,  that 
slaves  upon  our  islands  are  well  treated.  I  am 
combating  the  assertion,  that  from  the  interest 
of  the  proprietors  they  must  of  necessity  be  so. 
First,  then,  that  man's  strongest  permanent 
interests  are  liable  to  be  overborne  by  his 
passions,  need  hardly  be  argued  at  length. 
Let  gentlemen  look  at  the  laws  upon  the  tablCj 
a&d  see  what  soft  of  evils  they  are  intended  to 
remedy.  Next,  the  interest  of  the  proprietor, 
resident  in  the  island  unencumbered  with  debt, 
and  looking  to  his  estate  as  a  permanent  and  im^ 
proving  provision  for  his  family,  is  one  thing: 
but  that  of  the  absentee  proprietor,  who  wishes  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  elsewhere— that  of 
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the  embarrassed  proprietor,  who  wishes  to  dis- 
charge incumbrances — and,  lastly,  that  of  the 
overseer,  who  is  anxious  to  realize  a  sutn  of 
money  as  quickly  as  possible  to  purchase  an  estate 
for  himself;  all  these  might,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  interests  of  a  very  different  kind,  indeed,  frotti 
that  steady  and  permanent  interest,  which,  con- 
tenting itself  with  moderate  returns,  would  ensure 
mild  and  considerate  treatment  to  the  labourers, 
whose  work  was  to  produce  them.  AH  these 
might  require  increased  labour  and  rapid  pro- 
duce ;  all  these  might,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  less  solicitous  about  the  eventual  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  or  of  the  workers  of  the  soil,  than 
about  the  extent  of  present  profit.  And  when 
the  proportion  of  these  classes  to  that  of  the  re- 
sident and  unembarrassed  proprietors  is  con- 
sidered, what  becomes  of  the  general  statement 
that  the  interest  of  the  owner  must  in  all  oases 
secure  the  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  ?  That  the 
slaves  are  in  general  well  treated  I  am  far  froin 
being  disposed  to  deny  :  I  hope  and  believe  they 
are  so.  But  that  they  nmsl  be  so,  from,  aay  ne- 
cessitating and  unalterable  cause,  I  cannot >agTee. 
This,  however,  after  all,  is  not  the  question  beforc 
the  House.  However  well  slaves  might  be  treated, 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  persons*  wIubMare 
disposed  to  contend  that  the  importatidd>  from 
'Africa  ought  to  be  continued,  merely  to  furtiish 
objects  for  colonial  benevolences   (And  <  il'  sbe 
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nothing,  therefore,  in  the  meliorated  treatment  of 
the  slaves  in  tjie  West  Indies,  that  •  called  for  the 
continuance,  though  much  that  diminished  the 
necessity  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

There  remains  only  one  argument,  drawn  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  awful  times  in  which  we 
live — an  argument  of  great  weight  and  wisdom  in 
general,  but  not  bearing  very  happily  upon  the 
question  in  debate.  The  House  is  gravely  cau- 
tioned to  beware  how,  in  these  times  of  turbulent 
innovation,  when  the  old  establishments  of  the 
world  were  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  many 
of  them  tumbling  in  hideous  ruin  about  our  ears ; 
to  beware  how  they  laid  their  unhallowed  hands 
on;  the  ancient  institution  of  the  Slave  Trade ! 
Seduced  by  plausible  theories,  and  seeking  after 
fancied  perfection,  would  they  rashly  subvert  a 
fabric  reared  by  our  ancestors,  and  consecrated 
by  the  lapse  of  ages  ?  I  have  already  had  ocea- 
sien  to  say  something  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Slave 
Trade,'  in  apology  for  the  want  of  novelty  and  of 
variety  in  the  arguments  which  I  might  have  to 
bring  against  it.  Those  arguments  I  have  ad- 
mitted could  not  but  be  old:;  1  have  admitted 
tkey  must  necessarily  be  always  the  same  ;  be* 
cause  they  were  founded  in  what  was  eterdal 
tenth;  because  they  were  allied  to  what  was  im- 
mutable justice ;  and  they  partook  of  the  immoiv 
tality  of  the  one  and  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  other.   But  little,  indeed,  did  I  expect  to  bear 
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the  remote  origin  and  long  duration?  of  the*  Slave 
Trade  brought  forward  with  triumph  ;  to  bear  the 
advocates  of  the  Slave  Trade  put  in  their  claim  <f6r 
the  venerableness  of  age,  and  the  saerednessi  of 
prescription.  What  are  the  principles  upon  which 
we  allow  a  certain  claim  to  our  respect,  to  belong 
to  any  institution  which  has  subsisted  from  remote 
time?  What  is  the  reason,  why,  when  any  aueh 
institutions  had,  by  the  change  of  circumstances 
or  of  manners,  become  useless,  we  still  tolerated 
them,  nay  cherished  them  with  something  of  affec<<> 
tionate  regard,  and  even  when  they  became  bur- 
thensome  did  not  remove  them  without  regret  ? 
What?  but  because  in  such  institutions,  for  the 
most  part,  we  saw  the  shadow  of  departed  worth 
or  usefulness,  the  monument  and  memorial  of 
what  had,  in  its  origin,  or  during  its  vigour,  been 
of  service  or  of  credit  to  mankind  ?  Was  this  the 
case  with  the  Slave  Trade  ?  Was  the  Slave  Trade 
originally  begun  upon  some  principle  of  public 
justice  or  national  honour,  which  the  lapse  of  time, 
which  the  mutations  of  the  world  have  alone  io^ 
paired  and  done  away  ?  Has  it  to  plead  former 
merits,  services,  and  glories,  in  behalf  of  its 
present  foulness  and  disgrace  ?  Was  its  infancy 
lovely,  or  its  manhood  useful,  though  in  its  age 
it  is  become  thus  loathsome  and  perverse  ?  No. 
Its  infant  lips  were  stained  with  blood.  Its  whole 
existence  has  been  a  series  of  rapacity,  crueUy, 
and  murder.    It  rests  with  the  House  to  decide^ 
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whether  it  will  lillow  to  such  a  life  the  honours 
of  old  age,  or  endearour  to  extend  its  duration. 
What  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  plea  of  prb^ 
Bcription  usually  rests  ?  And  in  what  cases  is  it 
where  any  existing  order  of  things,  though  violent 
and  unjust  in  its  original  institution,  had  foy  lapse 
of  time  been  so  meliorated  and  softened  dowii^ 
and  reconciled  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  ;  had  so 
accommodated  itself  to  the  manners  and  preju* 
dices,  and  interwoven  itself  with  the  habits  of  a 
country,  that  the  remembrance  of  its  original 
usurpation  was  lost  in  the  experience  of  present 
harmlessness  or  utility.  Conquest  was  often  of 
this  nature.  Violent  and  unjustifiable  in  its  first 
introduction,  it  often  happened,  that  the  con- 
querors, and  the  conquered,  became  blended  into 
one  people,  and  that  a  system  of  common  interest 
arose  out  of  the  conciliated  differences  of  parties 
originally  hostile.  But  was  this  the  case  with  the 
Slave  Trade  ?  Was  it  in  its  outset  only  that  it  had 
any  thing  of  violence,  of  injustice,  or  of  oppres* 
sion  ?  Are  the  wounds  which  Africa  felt  in  the 
first  conflict  healed  and  skinned  over?  Or  are 
they  fresh  and  green  as  at  the  moment  when  the 
Ifarst  slave  ship  began  its  ravages  upon  the  coast? 
Are  the  oppressors  and  oppressed  so  reconciled 
to  each  other,  that  no  trace  of  enmity  remained  ? 
Or  is  it  in  reason,  or  in  common  sense,  to  claim 
a  prescriptive  right,  not  to  the  fruits  of  an  ancient 
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and  forgotten  crime,  committed  long  ago^  and 
traceable  only  in  its  consequences — but  to  a  series 
of.  new  violences,  to  a  chain  of  fresh  enormities, 
to  cruelties  not  continued,  but  repeated,  and  of 
which  every  individual  instance  inflicted  a  fresh 
calamity,  and  constituted  a  fresh,  a  separate,  and 
substantive  crime  ?  Certainly  not ; — and  I  can- 
not conceive,  that  in  refusing  to  sanction  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  system,  the  House  will  feel 
itself,  as  in  the  smallest  degree  impairing  the 
respect  due  to  the  establishments  of  antiquity,  or 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  British  constitution. 


Mr.  Windham,  after  complimenting  Mr.  Canning  on 
the  happy  use  he  had  made  of  his  wit,  observed,  that  those 
who  were  fond  of  abstract  rights,  were  apt  to  make  very 
considerable  mistakes.  They  generally  determined,  when 
they  found  out  an  evil,  to  stop  the  cause  of  it  immediately. 
They  often  recommended  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
reverse  of  that  which  was  the  cause  of  the  evil.  But  such 
sudden  and  violent  remedies  often  created  a  greater  evil 
than  that  which  they  intended  to  remove.  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  system,  of  reversing  the 
cause  of  an  evil  by  way  of  remedy  to  it :  thus,  for  instance, 
if  a  man  were  thrown  out  of  a  high  window,  and  bad  a 
fractut'ed  bone,  or  a  dislocated  joint,  it  would  be  but,  on 
indiffereDt  mode  of  cure  to  throw  him  up  again.  In  this 
light  did  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  appear 
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to  him.  .  The  teal  question  appeared  to  him  one  of  morel 
and  political  prudence.  The  evil  of  the  trade  could  not  be 
stopped  on  a  sudden.  He  thought  that  the  wiser  course 
for  the  House  to  adopt,  was  to  refer  the  amelioration  of  the 
unhappy  slaves  to  the  colonial  assemblies. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  always  had  been, 
and,  until  his  mind  should  change  its  nature,  always  should 
be,  a  friend  to  the  immediate  and  unqualified  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade.  The  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  this 
trade  had  been  denied  by  no  person,  but  had  been  admitted 
by  all.  He  concluded  that  this  country  had  the  means 
within  itself  of  abolishing  this  trade,  and  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  so.  His  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham) had  said,  that  because  a  thing  was  wrong,  we  should 
not  on  that  account  adopt  the  contrary  measure  by  way  of 
remedy  for  the  evil.  Perfectly  right:  but  that  was  not 
proposed  to  be  done  here ;  it  was  only  proposed  that  we 
should  discontinue  an  exposed,  deprecated,  convicted,  re* 
corded  practice  of  injustice,  rapine^  and  murder,  not  whe- 
ther that  should  have  ever  been  allowed,  but  whether  it 
should  ever  be  deliberately  repeated.  His  right  honourable 
firiend  had  said,  that  if  a  man  should  happen  to  be  thrown 
oat  of  a  window,  by  which  he  might  have  a  bone  fractured, 
or  a  joint  dislocated,  the  remedy  was  not  to  throw  him  up 
9gaia  It  was  not  proposed  to  throw  any  of  those  wretcfae^^ 
who  had  their  bones  fractured  and  their  joints  dislocated,  up 
again ;  it  was  only  proposed  that  no  more  should  be  throwA 
out,  of  the  window.  He  wanted  an  end  put  to  the  practice 
— not  to  adopt  the  reverse  of  it. 
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After  a  few  words  from  Coloiiel  Wooc)^  the  House 
divided: — 

TELLERS,  .  ^    . 

CMr.  Canning,     1 
^^^  IMt.  Hobhouse.  5  ** 

f  Mr.  Sewell,        J 
^•^  {sir  W.  Young,  r* 
So  it  passed  in  the  negaUve. 


ADDRESS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  UNION  WITH 
IRELAND- 
APRIL  22,  1799. 


On  this  day  the  address  of  the  Lords  relative  to  a  Union 
with  Ireland  was  taken  into  consideration.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  address  agreed  to  in  the  Lords  on  the  11th 
of  April. 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  parliament  as* 
sembled,  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that 
we  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  con* 
Bideration  of  the  important  objects  recommended  to  us  in 
your  Majesty ""s  Message,  respecting  the  connection  between 
this  country  and  Ireland. 

«<  We  entertain  a  firm  persuasion  that  a  complete  and 
entire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded 
on  equal  and  liberal  principles,  on  the  similarity  of  laws, 
constitution,  and  government,  and  on  a  sense  of  mutual 
interests  and  affections,  by  promoting  the  security,  wealth, 
and  commerce  of  the  respective  kingdoms,  and  by  aOaying 
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the  di$tractioftg  which  hay^  unhappily  prevailed  iu  Ii:cl^d, 
must  afford  fresh  means  of  opposing  at  all  times  an  effeetuill 
resistance  to  the  destructive  projects  of  our  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  and  must  tend  to  confirm  and  augment 
the  stability^  power,  and  resources  of  the  empire. 

**  Impressed  with  these  considerations,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
humbly  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  such  pr(qx)sition8  as 
appear  to  us  best  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  such  a 
settlement,  leaving  it  to  your  Majesty's  wisdom,  at  such  time, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  your  Majesty,  in  your  parental 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  your  people,  shall  judge  fit 
to  communicate  these  propositions  to  your  parliament  of 
Ireland,  with  whom  we  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  concur 
in  all  such  measures  as  may  be  found  most  conducive  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  salutary  work.  And 
we  trust  that,  after  full  and  mature  consideration,  such  a 
settlement  may  be  framed  and  established  by  the  deliberative 
consent  of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  as  may  be 
conformable  to  the  sentiments,  wishes,  and  real  interests  of 
your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  may  unite  them  inseparably  in  the  full  enjoy** 
ment  of  the  blessings  of  our  free  and  invaluable  consti- 
tution, in  the  support  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  yotir 
Majesty's  crown,  and  in  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  British  empire." 

Mr.  Pitt  moved,  *^  that  the  House  agree  with  the  Lbrds 
in  the  said  address  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty.** 

Sir    Francis    Burdett     thought     the     Right    Ho- 
nourable  the  Chancellor  of  the   Es^chequer  (Mr.    t^tt) 
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totally  incapable  of  conciliating  the  people  of  Irelaad^; 
he  was  the  most  unfit  man  to  attempt  it,  because  Jbe 
could  not,  without  a  dereliction  cf  principle,  remore  tb 
men  who  bad  made  themselves  so  obnoxious  in  Ixelaodi 
He  thought^  therefore,  that  if  the  House  and  the  coaotxy 
thought  an  Union  as  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  ad* 
curity  of  the  empire,  they  should  look  out  for  some  otber 
person  to  effect  it;  for  the  present  minister  bad  it  noiiia 
his  power.  An  Union  might  be  desirable,  if  it  could  be  m^ 
complished  by  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  peojde 
of  its  ad  vantages — but  he  contemplated  little  benefit  lront<an 
Union  brought  about  by  a  mere  hollow  vote  of  a  oonupt 
parliament,  seconded  by  military  power.  The  preseit 
time  was  not  fitting  for  the  entertainment  of  such  a  measure^ 
nor  the  present  minister  qualified  to  bring  it  to  a  Jiappy 
conclusion.  He  should,  therefore,  ^ve  his  opposition  to  the 
motion.  .  ,j 

Mb.  Buxton  animadverted  upon  the  unprovoked  manner 
in  which  the  honourable  baronet  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the 
administration.  He  trusted  the  honourable  baronet  was  the 
only  man  in  the  country  who  would  advance  such  a  chcurg^ 
ag^st  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  .£j^i 
chequer,  as  that  the  calamities  of  Ireland  were  imputable  to 
him.  As  to  the  measure  of  an  Union,  it  was  his  firm  opiiw>Qv 
that.unless  it  was  adopted,  Ireland  must  become  a  prpvin^ 
0(f  France.  .     ,   ...^ 

Gbnjcbal  Fxtzpatbick*  said,  that  the  precise,. qii^ioiok 

♦  General  Fitzpatrick  was  Secretary  for  Ireland  during  the  Diike 
ofPortltodVadmiftistmtion.  ".  t-.-jm.- 
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now  was,  whether  the  House  was  to  agree  to  this  stage  bf 
the  proceeding,  which  was,  to  lay  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  As  it  was  profiesski 
tSiat  no  step  was  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  till  the  Irish 
parUament  showed  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  it,  lie 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  so.  The  grounds  of  the 
measure  were  already  before  the  public,  and  so  far  that  object 
was  attained.  Besides  it  might  be  attended  with  fatal 
divistona  between  the  two  countries,  to  make  an  appeal, 
as  I  the  ^dress  would  do,  to  the  crown  upon  the  actual 
difference  between  the  two  legislatures.  It  was  a  delicate 
thing  to  call  upon  the  King  to  decide  in  such  a  situation. 
With'  respect  to  the  chief  bond  between  the  two  countries 
at  present,  he  thought  erroneous  opinions  were  entertained. 
It  t  was  not  the  crown  merely,  but  the  power  of  stoppisrg 
Irish  acts  of  parliament  in  this  country  which  constitute 
the  great  bond.  This  he  and  many  others  had  thought 
suffident  in  1788,  when  it  was  established,  and  that  ar- 
mtigement  he  still  thought  sufficient.  He  now  begged 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  point,  concenring  which 
some  difference  had  existed  between  him  and  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  papers 
whidH  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  Communicated 
Uf  fdtn  on  the  subject  had  confirmed  him  in  the  state- 
m^ht  he  had  made  on  a  fornix  occft^on.  It'  did  appear 
indeed,  from  a  secret  and  confidential  letter  of  the  Dhlib 
of  Portland,  that,  during  his  residence  in  Ireland,' lie 
had  entertained  some  vague  idea  of  some  farther  ar- 
rangement for  consolidating  the   connection  between  the 
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two  countries.  Thh,  hoMrei^ri  must  liavtbee»  Boon  <«Imiii^ 
dfOOed,  as  five  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter^  the  hoUa 
dvfce  had  authorused  him  to  aay  in  the  Ixifk  Uouaenofi 
COttUnons  that  no  farther  measure  was  in  agitamil.  Tlmt 
M  farther  arrangement  was  in  ckmtemplation^  appean^' 
evident  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  dukev  and  ^  fail 
^)eech  to  the  Irish  parliament  on  its  prorogationt'the  w4m4s« 
of  which  weire  as  decisive  as  words  could  be  to  e%pte»  ibiat' 
thtt  arrangement  was  final ;  a  speech^  too,  which  was  dt^- 
lii^ered  after  the  right  honourable  gentleman  hidfieif  had 
come  into  the  British  cabinet  With  respect  to  himS^,  it- 
was  now  clear  that  he  coiild  never  have  seed  the  iett^'bf 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  which  the  right  honourtfUb 
(^tleman  had  alluded,  when  the  first  conversation  on  the' 
stibject  to6k  place ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  any  floating 
idea  of  a  fiitut^  arrangement,  which  the  duke  might  Have 
entertained,  must  have  very  speedily  been  given  up  when 
found  to  be  impracticable.  The  settlement  of  1782  was 
considered  as  final ;  and  when  it  was  asked,  whether  it  was 
considered  final  by  its  authors  ?  that  could  only  refer  to  it 
in  a  finished  state,  not  while  in  agitation  or  incomplete. 


Mr.  Canning.— Sir,  I  shall  detain  the 
House  but  a  short  time  from  hearing  th€|  ex- 
planation which  it  may  probably  expect  froip 
my  right  honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  pjf 
the  Exchequer),  upon  those  poiatsin  dispifte.ti^-. 
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tween>  htm  and  the  right  honourable  genera); 
Mihich  have  occupied  the  latter  part  of  the  fight 
honourable  general's    speech.      But  there    are 
othctr  topics  in  the  former  part  of  that  speech' 
upon  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few 
observations ;  and  I  have  the  less  scruple  in  ob* 
truding  myself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Housa 
for  the  short  time  which  those  observations  may 
tak^  up^  as   the    difference  between  the  right 
honourable  general    and    my  right  honourable 
friend   seems   to  be    now    reduced    almost    to 
nothing.     My    right  honourable    friend   never 
contended  that  the  right  honourable  general  wa9 
a  ,  party  to  those  farther  measures  which   had 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  administration 
of  the  day,  after  what  was  called  the  final  adr 
justment  of  1782  :   he     only    contended^    that 
farther  measures  had,  in  fact,  been  in  contedipla-' 
tion.    The  right  honourable  general  admitted* 
that  the  papers  which  were  submitted  to    his, 
perusal  proved  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  (the 
lord  lieutenant  under  whom  he  served),  and  the 
English  government  had  projected  those  further 
measures  ;  but  he  asserted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  not  privy  to  their  intentions.     The 
triith  of  this  assertion  of  the  right  honourably 
general   no  man  can  question,  nor  is   it  at  all 
matierial.     The  right  honourable  generals    ad- 
mission that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  others  hai} 
entertained   such   intentions,  was  sufBcient    to 
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establish  the  point  for  which  my  right  honourable 
friend  contended  :  that,  in  their  opinion,  at 
least,  the  adjustment  of  1782  was  not  final  in 
the  sense  which  was  now  attempted  to  be  fixed 
upon  that  term. 

But  the  part  of  the  right  honourable  generaPs 
speech  upon  which  I  am  more  particularly  de- 
sirous of  animadverting,  is  that  in  which  he  ha^ 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  House  from  com- 
pleting their  work,  which  they  have  now  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  by  laying  before  His  Majesty, 
in  the  form  of  an  address,  the  result  of  their  long, 
patient,  and  accurate  investigation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  ever  were  submitted 
to  the  deliberation  of  a  legislative    assembly. 
This  proceeding  the   right  honourable  general 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  House  from  adopt- 
ing, on  three  grounds;  first,  on  the  ground  of 
delicacy  towards  the  sovereign  himself;  secondly, 
on  that  of  delicacy  towards  the  Irish  parliament ; 
and,  thirdly,  on  the   broad  ground  of  the  mis- 
chiefs likely  to  be  produced  by  the  measure  of 
Union  if  carried  into  execution. 
•   First,  as  to  delicacy  to  be  observed  towards 
the  crown, — I    cannot  forbear  remarking,   that 
it  is  at  least  a  novel  mode  of  showing  respect*, 
to  refuse  any  answer  whatever  to  a  message  of 
such  solemnity   and  importance.      His  Majesty 
recommends  to  the  consideration    of  the  par- 
liament   of   Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ia  mea- 
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spre  which  involved  the  dearest  interests  of  the- 
empire.  He  has  required  the  advice  of  each 
parlian^ent  upon  fhis  measure,  and  undertakes, 
as  the  pnly  channel  of  correspondence  between 
the  two,  to  communicate  the  decision  of  ^ach  to 
the  other.  Ai^d  what  is  the  conduct  which .  the 
right  honourable  general  prescribes  to  the  par- 
liament in  England,  in  order  to  enable  His 
Majesty  s  crown  to  perform  the  pledge  thus 
S9lemiily  taken  ? — To  preserve  an  obstinate 
silencei^o  return  no  answer,  to  offer  no  advice, 
to  disregard  altogether  the  appeal  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  to  force  him  into  the  necessity  of  avow^ 
^Pg.^0  his  Irish  parliament  that  he  had  nothing 
to^c^ommunicate  to  them  on  the  part  of  his  par- 
lianient  of  England,  that  his  parliament  of  Eng;* 
l9nd,had  treated  his  message  with  contempt ! 
.  Tl^e  next  reason  for  silence  is  the  respect 
du^  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  de* 
cision  (as  it  was  termed)  to  which  that  parliament 
has  already  come  upon  the  subject.  How  fi^r 
any  thing  which  has  yet  passed  in  Ireland .  can 
be  considered  as  a  decision  against  an  Union,  I 
will  not  argue  now.  I  shall  come  to  that  po^nt 
pr^ntly.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however^  that 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  has  done  pre- 
c^^ly  that  which  the  right  honourable  general, 
Wquld  ppw  fain  persuade  the  House  of  Commons 
of  jBngland  to  do — refused  to  address  the  crown 
upon  the  subject  at  all.     And  this  conduct  (it 

VOL.    I.  P 
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wa»  worthy  of  remark),  when  the  right  honour- 
able  general  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  itbe 
British  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  it>  he  did  not 
himself  state  as  amounting  to  a  rejection  of  the 
measure-- when  referring  to  it  as  what  had  beetk 
adopted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  be  stated 
it  as  equivalent  to  a  complete  rejection^  .There 
is  surely  some  inconsistency  in  this. <  Built rb^ 
that  as  it  might,  if  the  effect  of  thin  silence^  aa 
the  part  of  the  Irish  parliament  be,  that  we.  i|i 
England  are  at  this  moment  still  disputing^ 
whether  they  have  rejected  the  measure  or  iior-« 
what  ground  is  there  to  induce  the  parliameml 
of  England  to  pursue  a  similar  line  of  conduct* 
except  it  be  for  the  express  purpose  of  Biakiog 
itais  difficult  for  Ireland  to  underatandtW^^WRA 
meant  here,  as  it  was  found  imptTssible  heie^la 
agree  about  the  intentions  of  Ireland?  If  inrsAl 
treaties  and  negociations  it  be  neeestary  that 
one  party  should  speak  out  first;  it  seemed 
reasonable,  it  certainly  was  most  handsome  and 
liberal,  that  the  party  superior  in  poWjBr'ftiWi 
strength,  and  that  which  had  a  benefit  to  co«iei!i 
should  begin,  rather  than  the  weaker  partyy. which 
was  to  receive  the  obligation4  There  appears> 
therefore^  to  be  no  disrespect  to  the  parliamrat 
of  Ireland  in  stating  our  opinion  openly^ralthoiagii 
we  were  not  in  possession  of  theirs*  Nor  could 
I  hiB|ve  thought  thjat  there  would  have  .been  |«Ay 
thing  disrespectful  or  injurious  to  {i^eljin^^  ifkiitk^ 
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manner  of 'opening  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
efen  if  the  fact  had  been,  as  the  honourable 
generfiil  seems  to  suppose  (but  with  a  Strang^ 
fofgetfulness  of  the  real  state  of  the  business); 
that  the  English  parliament  has  been  called  upon 
to  Consider  of  the  proposal  of  an  Union,  before 
the'  ^me  question  had  been  submitted  to  the 
parli^nient  of  Ireland.  The  fhct,  however^  as 
all  the  wotld  knows,  is  not  so:  the  message  was 
siint  with  a  precision,  peiiiaps,  mote  scitipulouci 
than  necessary,  on  the  same  day  to  the  parlia^ 
ments  of  both  countries ;  both  proceeded  on  the 
same  day  to  the  discussion  ;  and  it  certainly 
c^uld  not  be  represented  as  the  effect  of  aiity 
efftrbordilriary  haste  and  precipitancy,  of  any  de* 
timnhif^  hostility  to  investigation  and  fair  dis^ 
ctfsKion,  that  on*  the  part  of  the  British  parlia*^ 
imta  it  was  'firsts  iready  Co  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
thHdne  the  orpfesi^oii  of  its 'deliberate*  sentiments 
upon  the  measttrelrecommended  toitsconsideration. 
'"''Next,  as  to  the  mischiefs  which  the  rijghf 
bMourable  general  piredicted  as  likely  to  arise 
fyfikk  pressihg  the  Union  upon  the  adceptance,  or 
e^ren  upon  the  Consideration,  of  thte  Irish  parlia* 
lai^-and  the  Irish  people.  The  first  evil,  it 
MeA^  -  is  that  vrhich'  has  been  so  often  stkted, 
se&4#^' often  answered,  the  danger  of  shaking  the 
e^tMldettCe  and  irritating  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
p(lB6f^,  by  trenchinlg  upon  that*  sacred  comptact' 
WlAch  they  have  been  taught  to  cdftstder  as  etif^ 
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nally  indissoluble  and  unalterable,  the  final  adjust^- 
ment  of  1782.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say  much,  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  right  honourable  general  this  night, 
as  to  what  were  the  views  entertained  after  the 
completion  of  that  settlement  by  the  very  per- 
sons who  had  the  greatest  share  in  completing  it: 
—it  is  a  subject  upon  which,  after  the  repeated 
discussions  which  it  has  undergone,  it  cert^nly 
is  not  easy  to  say  any  thing  new.  But  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assume,  that  the  settle*- 
mfent  of  1782>  however  perfect  with  respect  to 
the  objects  to  which  it  was  applied,  could  not  in 
an  equal  degree  comprehend  and  adjust  things 
which  were  wholly  out  of  its  scope  and  opera-r 
tion; — that  if  it  was  final,  as  concluding  all  the 
differences  and  discussions  which  it  was  intended 
to  conclude,  it  could  not  be  final  to  the  extent 
of  precluding  all  future  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  points  not  then  in  contemplation^  of 
points  which  might  and  did  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  that  very  measure  itself; — that  if>  in 
short,  it  was  a  measure  of  the  most  ^mple,  and 
comprehensive,  and  wise,  and  salutary  nature,  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  devised,  it  was  not,  however,  the  very  acme 
of  all  human  legislation,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
political  provisions  for  all  occasions  past,  present, 
and  future,  whether  foreseen  or  unforeseen; — 
that  if  it  had  cured  many  and  great  then  existiilg 
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grievances,  it  could  not,  however,  remedy  thoKe 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  tirne  when  it  was 
instituted,  and  much  less  those  which  had  pro<* 
ceeded  from  its  institution.  There  appears,  tbere* 
fore^  in  my  mind,  no  impediment  in  the  adjustment 
of  1782,  why  the  state  of  the  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  it  now  stands,  why 
actually  existing  dissensions  and  distractions  of 
Ireland,  might  not  be  a  matter  of  fair  considera^ 
lion  for  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries ;  an4 
why  such  measures  as  are  likely  to  heal  those 
distractions,  and  to  strengthen  and  jnaintain  that 
connection,  might  not  be  devised  and  adopted 
without  scruple  and  without  danger.  ; .« 

.  But  then  comes  the. argument  of  the  absurdity 
pf  pressing  a  measure  here,  of.  which  the  voice  of 
the  parliament  and  people  of  Ireland  have  already 
loudly  disapproved.  In  the  first  place,  even  sup- 
pomng  the  disapprobation  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  be  as  general,  and  as  rooted,  as  in  partial  ia^ 
stances  it  has  undoubtedly  been  clamorous  and 
violent  j  supposing  even  (which  God  forbid !)  that 
Ihis  measure,  no  less  essential  to  the  peace  of 
Ireland  than  to  the  security  of  the.  empire^  should 
jQot  ultimately  be  accepted  by  the  parliament,  of 
jthat  country — still,  I  would  ask,  what  disadr 
vantage,  or  what  injury  can  arise  from  tjie 
)>arliament  of  Irelarid  being  made  to  underst^d 
precisely  what.it  was  that  they  rejected,  frofli 
their  being  called  upon  to  decide,  not  uppn  the 
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name,  but  upon  the  thing?*— what  injustice  wiH 
it  be  to  Ireland,  if  we  determine,  but  in  trulfc; 
what  a  want  of  justice  will  it  be  to  oui^ehrci^,  if 
we  do  not  determine — to  record  in  a  distitlct 
and  unquestionable  shape,  not  only  the  oSbr 
which  we  have  made,  but  the  principles  and  terms 
on  which  we  made  it?  Evident  as  it  must  be^ 
that  such  an  explanation  is  essential  to  tlie 
success  of  the  measure,  it  is  no  less  evident 
that  in  case  of  its  failure,  our  best  consolation, 
our  best  justification  in  the  eyes  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  world,  would  be,  to  be  found  in  sutUx  la 
record  of  the  g^ood  intentions,  of  the  liberaiitjr, 
and  generosity  of  Great  Britain. 

But  wherefore,  after  all,  are  we  to  de^paii^  of 
tittimate  success?  It  is  curious  to  oh^erte^ 
how  strenuously  it  is  recommended  to  us  £rom 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  abandon  at  once 
the  porsuit  of  this  object  as  utterly  hopeless;  aoeid 
to  compare  this  recommendation  with  the  lan- 
guage held  by  the  same  gentlemen  in  former 
instances,  when  our  object  was  at  least  as  hope- 
less, and  our  perseverance,  God  knows,  at  lebst 
as  pertinacious.  What  was  (he  language  held  by 
those  gentlemen,  and  what  was  the  conduct  which 
they  recommended  to  be  pursued  by  govenxtiy&at 
in  the  negociations  for  peace?  Did  any  <rf*  th^ 
huifniliations  and  disappointments  of  those  nef- 
gociations,  did  the  haughty  rejection  of  t^ut 
proposals  at  fiasle  and  Paris,  abate  a  jot  of  their 
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Klamoiv:  for  .farther  trial,,  vr  justify  in  their  ^yw 
the  smallest  relaxatioa  on  the  part  of  ministers  iu 
(heir  endeavours  to  procure  a  pacification  ?    How 
loud  and  vehement  were  the  charges  of  insinceritjr 
and  duplicity  against  ministers,  on  any  thing  that 
could  he  construed  into  ^an  appearance  or  ^uspir 
cionpf  an  intention  on  their  part  to  acquieiice  in 
^e  first  or  the  second  refusal  of  the  enemy  to 
treat?    Did  the  cool  contempt  of  Basle,  did  the 
tickings  and  buffetings  of  Paris,  appear  to  those 
gentlemen  to  have  sufficiently  displayed  the  de- 
tenanjined  animosity  of  the  enemy,  or  to  have 
sufficiently  proved  the  pacific  disposition  9f  thif 
government?  or  did  they  not  continually  exhort 
Ip  'forther  supplication?    Did  they  not  tell  the 
government  that  they  had  not  prayed  earnestljf 
enough,  that  they  had  not  bowed,  low  enough  ? 
^' lower,  lower^  lower  still,*'  was  their  continued 
e;]fihortation :    ^^  and  in  the  end,  the  Directo^ 
nm$t  be  overcome  by  your  entreaties;  proceed 
til)  yon  have  left  no  form  of  prostration  untried ; 
eke  we  shall  still  deny,  and  the  Directory  wil{ 
have  a  right  to  distrust,  the  sincerity  of  all  th^t 
f<iujiave  hitherto  ofiered." 
t>  II,  then,  to  extort  a  boon  from  an  unwilling 
^»emY,  we  were  to  proceed  obstinately  and  steaj 
dily  through  every  species  of  insult  and  indignity, 
^Here  to  brave  all  scorn,  to  take  no  denial,  to  press 
and  urge  our  suit  till  we  were  absolutely  spumed 
from  the  threshold  on  which  we  were  kneeling ;— ♦ 
why,  in  God's  name,  were  we  to  be  so  easily 
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diTerted  from  our  endeaYours  to  confer  a  benefit 
on  a  friend  ? — If  in  the  one  case  we  were  taught 
to  believe  that  by  patience  and  perseverance  we 
should;  in  the  end,  conquer  the  inflexible  hostiUty 
of  the  Directory,  and  to  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  if  we  failed,  we  should  yet  have 
established  beyond  question  the  proof  of  our  sia^ 
cerity,  and  recorded  to  the  world  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  our  views — why  were  we  in  tlie 
other  case  to  despair  of  conciliating  those  wl^se 
interests  and  happiness  we  had  at  heart?  why 
were  we  to  hesitate  about  committing  our  dignity 
for  such  an  object?  and  why  were  we  to  holdaf 
nothing  in  this  case  (even  supposing  a  ffiiiur^ 
possible)  the  advantage  of  proving  the  sincerity 
and  recording  the  justice  of  our  intentions  ? 

But  this  illustration  might,  perhaps^  be  pushed 
yet  farther.  What  if,  when  the  last  negociations 
were  set  on  foot  at  Lisle,  the  proposal  of  peace 
with  England  had  been  recommended  by  the 
French  Directory  for  the  consideration  of  the 
two  councils  at  Paris — that  in  one  of  themi  the 
council  of  ancients,  perhaps,  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  a  great  majority ;  in  the  other,  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  it  had  been,  i  after  a 
passionate,  tumultuous  debate,  hastily  rejected  ; 
—and  if  in  this  state  of  things,  ministers  had  come 
alone  to  the  House,  and  declared  that  they  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off 
the  negociation,  and  recalling  our  ambassador, 
for  that,  in  tnith,  there  was  no  hope  of  peace; 
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is  it  not  easy  to  imagine  with  what  indignatioa 
such  an  intimation  would  have  been  received  by 
the  gentlemen  who  are  now  so  easily  daunted  by 
thef  slightest  appearance  of  opposition?—^'  What," 
(would  they  have  said)  **  break  off  now  ?  recall 
your  ambassador  now? — ^when  your  proposals 
have  been  actually  approved  by  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  at  Paris,  and  rejected  only,  with- 
out fair  discussion,  by  the  third  ?  Will  you  not 
wait  till  that  assembly  shall  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  more  mature  consideration?  Can  you 
believe  that  their  refusal  to  entertain  it  is  any 
thing  else  than  a  momentary  passion,  which  will 
coot  hereafter,  and  give  place  to  sound  delibera* 
tion  ?  Have  you  not  every  encouragement  you 
could  expect  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  negocia* 
tion,  before  the  novelty  of  the  proposal  is  worn 
off,  and  while  the  precise  terms  of  it  are  yet 
unknown  I  The  executive  power  recommending 
peace — one  of  the  councils  adopting  the  recom- 
nlendation. — Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  reason 
for  despondency — persevere,  and  your  success  is 
certain.  There  may  be  some  clamour  to  silence, 
some  prejudice  to  soften,  some  unfavourable,  but 
not  perhaps  unfair  nor  unaccountable,  jealousy 
to  remove ;  but  the  business  will  make  its  way, 
wait  only  the  event  of  full  discussion*"  I  will 
not  state  the  parallel  at  length,  because  I  would 
not  appear  to  make  a  comparison  that  might  be 
<!onstrued  as  disrespectful  to  the  parliament  of 
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iMknd:  ball  caimat  for  mypart^  conceivft  «i 
what  pciocipiB  diat  which  woukl  have  been  iiaited 
as  a  pvesage  of  saccess  in  one  case^  should  m 
tbm  other  be  regarded  as  a  certam  omea  of  defeat^ 
Confictent  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  wliicb 
dictated  the  proposal  of  the  present  measure^  and 
convinced    of   its  essential    importance   fo/.the 
weliare^   the   salvation  of  Ireland;  it  is  nM  a 
hasty  word»   an  angry  or  suspicious  refusal  ilct 
cimsider  the  merits  of  the  question,  that  woilAi 
jttstiiy  the  parliament  of  this  country  inc  throwing 
i^p  the  plan,  or  abandoning  the  hopes  oC  that 
siaccess  which  a  more  mature  consideration  of  tha 
priaciplesof  the  measure  must  ensure  ta  it^wAlk 
the  whole,  and  which  it  had  idready^obtaiiled 
wth  a  part,  of  the    legislature  of  the   'isfistet? 
kingdom.     Strong,  however,  as  my  conviction  (is 
of  the  advantages  to  foe  derived  to  Ireland  fbom 
llie  Union,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  'saith 
a  measure  for  securing  the  connection  of  that: 
kingdom  with  Great  Britain,  I  should  be  as  avema 
as  any  man,  from  pressing  it  upon  die  *  Irish 
Parliament  in  any  manner  that  should  be  injwi^tisi 
la  its  honour  or  independence*    I  vnll  not- How 
taler  into  a  detail  of  the  benefits  to  foeexpeoted 
fpoas  the  Union,  nor  into  a  description  of  the 
dtaigers  which  threaten  to  impair  or  to  dissdbft 
the  connection  of  the  two  countries,  unlesa  somi^ 
fiieieut  remedy  were   immediately  applied  i  to 
|ftiim«    These  points  have  already  been  fully  dis-i 
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euesed.  I  shall  coDtent  myaslf  with  replying  to 
a  fbwof  the  argiiaients  respecting  the  independ^ 
ence  of'  the  Irish  parliament,  which  is  sup^ 
pMed  to  be  Tiolated  by  the  bare  proposal  of  the 
Ufnion,  and  which,  in  the  right  honourable 
ge&erai's  apprehoisions,  will  be  absolutely  done 
away  by  its  accomplishment. 

The  attack  upon  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
parlimaent  was  stated  to  be  the  noore  unpardon«- 
able,' as  there  was  no  settlement  or  security  to  be 
attained  by  an  Union,  which  could  not  be  equally 
well  provided  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
t9it6  subsisting  and  separate  parliaments,  without 
ti^toching  upon  the  free  will  and  independence  of 
eitberici  This:  argument  I  have  not  only  beard  ta 
dii6  House,  but  I  have  read  it  lately  in  publican 
lions' flurporting  to  be  coptesiof  speeches  delivered 
fima  high  authority  elsewhere,  and  J  have  parti* 
difaurly  'Seen  it  developed  in  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Union  (certainly  one  of  the  bestwrittenonthe 
sideofthe  question  whiohitespou0ed)by  Mr.  Jebb^ 
aigeoitleman,  as  I  undforstand,  of  much  talents  and 
i6speotabiiity«  But  with  this  argument  I  am  so 
jfar  from  agreeifig,  diat  I. could  almost  be  satisfied 
lorestthe  wbole  question  on  this  point  singly; 
and  to  give  up  the  plan  o£  union  altogether,  if  it 
dote  not  appear  plain  that  there  can  be  no  mode 
of'Qtrrangiment  devised  for  the  several  possible 
differences  and  disagreements  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  short  of  union>  which  will  not  take 
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away  ficom  the  parliament  of  Ireland  even  the 
shadow  of  independence,  and  deprive  it  of  all 
freedom  and  dignity  in  the  points  the  most 
e:ssential  to  its  very  being  as  a  parliament 

lAilut  is  the  point,  for  instance,  the  most  e$seiii» 
tial  to  the  character  of  a  House  of  Commons  ? 
what  is  the  power  and  the  function,  without  which 
it  may  indeed  be  a  senate,  it  may  be  a  grave  and 
respectable  council,  it  may  be  an  assembly  of 
representatives  of  the  people,  if  you  will,  but  jt 
would  cease  to  be  a  House  of  Commons  according 
to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  ?-r- 
Is  it  not  the  power  of  the  purse ;  the  coutroL  prer 
served  over  the  conduct  of  the  executive  uunist^iTK 
of  the  crown  by  the  right  of  giving  or  withboldiog 
the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  bi^^ 
uess  of  the  government?  Let  us  see  how  the 
exercise  of  this  characteristic  and  most  important 
right  would  be  secured  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  device  which,  it  seems,  is  one  erf 
the  main  expedients  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  an 
Vuian>  a  settled  scale  of  proportional  contribut;ion« 
Xcoufess  I  should  like  to  see  the  first  meeting  of  an 
l(Uh  House  of  Commons,  after  this  ingenious  secjui- 
isi^  fi>r  its  independence  had  been  provided,  and 
%^  h^ar  the  explanation  which  must  be  giveq  by 
^MM^  ^reat  patriot  who  might  pique  himself  upoa 
t^iftxUi^  invented  so  saving  a  substitute,  to  .a|tj 
vv^wilty  member  of  parliament  who  might  very 
ti\M^>4i^bly  be  at  a  lo§s  to  comprehend,  its.oj^erar 
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tion.  Suppose  a  message  from  the  throne  com* 
municating  a  declaration  of  war,  and  supplies  to 
be  voted  in  consequence.  The  country  gentle- 
man»  conscious  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  proud  of  the  additional 
means  of  discharging  it,  which  he  might  presume 
himself  to  have  acquired  by  the  defeat  of  the 
union,  and  the  consequent  vindication  of  Irish  in- 
dependence, would  very  naturally  propose  to  con- 
sider of  the  causes  of  the  war,  in  order  to  judge  (if 
the  propriety  of  granting  supplies.  He  would  b6 
stopped,  however,  by  the  patriotic  member,  who 
wt)Uld  tell  him,  "  Sir,  your  independence  doe& 
notalltyw  this  latitude.  The  parliament  of  Great 
Britdiin  have  already  voted  the  supplies.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  them." — •'  Good 
(Would  the  country  gentleman  answer),  let  tis  pro-, 
ceed  then  to  consider  the  quantum  of  the  sup- 
pliesr  which  we  are  to  raise." — '*  You  may  save 
yourself  that  trouble,  Sir,  (would  be  the  rfeply  of 
the  great  patriot).  In  the  act  of  last  year,  in- 
tituled, *  An  Act  for  Vindicating  the  Independence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,'  you  will  find  that  we  are 
bouhd  by  the  vote  of  the  British  parliament,  not 
6nly  as  to  the  general  question  of  supplies,  but  as 
to  the  quantum.  When  England  votes  so  much, 
Iceland  is  understood  to  have  voted  so  much : — 
This  was  my  substitute  for  the  slavish  dependence 
of  an  Union.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  proportional 
contribution !" — The  country  gentleman  would. 
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perhaps,  be  somewhat  sarprtsed  at  thid  «itpIamH 
tion,  and  woutd  inquire,  rather  anxiously;  what 
function  then  it  might  be  that  he  was^  coine  ther^ 
to  exercise.  "What!  (says  the-  patriet)  iHijri 
since  the  establishment  of  our  independence, '<icif^ 
business  is  to  devise  the  means  by  ^hSbh^the 
money,  already  voted  for  us  by  the  parftamenC  df 
that  country  from  whose  domination  We  have  M 
happily  rescued  ourselves,  is  to  be  raised/'-^-^li 
this,  then,  the  notable  contrivance  by  which 'Urt 
dignity  and  effective  power  of  the  parliaiheoi^Miif 
Ireland  are  to  be  ihaintamed?  And  fe  it*-fWr 'il 
victory  over  union  purcha^  At  this  pfii8;'^tt(flt 
the  Irish  parliament  would  crown  wftli^Ia\irif't1t4 
brows  of  the  champions  of  its  independence  f^'^d 
yet.  Sir,  I  defy  any  man  to  poinibutto'tte^ttdy 
other  meaning  than  that  which  I  have  as^ibj^  t^ 
the  phrase  '•  proportional  contribution  ••'^ntf*! 
equally  defy  any  man  to  show  that  thei^  would 
be  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  'I7ni6n  ^ny  thtng^^a 
thousandth  part  so  degrading  and' dwtructive^tb 
the  importance,  aiid  character,  and  comstitutidn  t>f 
the  House  of  Commons.  ; . :     ■)  ^ 

Look,  Sir,  at  other  essential  rights  ahd  pawen 
of  a  parliament,  and  see  how  they  can  be  m6de  to 
belong  tb  a  separate  and  uncontiect^d  parliddietit 
in  Ireland,  or  how  they  can  btt'  cffeetually  cftteiv 
cised  by  it.  The  right  of  impeachtoent,  <?atf  thitt 
be  exercised  by  the  parliament  of  Irelftftd  ^|rakist 
the  king's  ministfers  in  Oreat  Btitiiii?    A*d  y*t 
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doesis^ny  body  doubt  that  the  king's  British  minis* 
te^rs  are  his  proper  and  constitutional  admers  in 
raspect  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland^  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  empire  at  large  ?  The  power  of  altering  or 
IMniting  the  succession  of  the  orown — the  crown 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain — ^who  shall 
deny  that  power  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  }  To  ascribe  the  same  power  to  the  pat- 
liftment  of  Ireland  would  be  treason.  Where> 
tlierefore^  do  there  exist,  or  where  can  there  exist, 
that  perfect  equality  and  independence,  which  it 
is  imagined  the  Irish  parliament  must  resign  the 
woment  that  it  ceases  to  be  distinct  from  that  of 
Qrett  Britain? 

j .  .put  if  this  be  all  that  the  Irish  parliament  is  to 
keep  and  maintain  by  keeping  its  separate  state^ 
let  us  next  see  what  it  will  lose  by  incorpora- 
^on.with  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Let 
ps  see  which  of  its  pow^s  or  privileges  will  be 
abridged,  what  salutary  and  important  function  it 
VfiH  be  disabled  from  exercising,  when  it  shall 
be  received  into  the  bosom  of  this  parliament, 
and  made  part  of  the  general  superintending  Iegis« 
Uture  of  the  empire.  To  watch  over  the  local  and 
iffiinediate  interests  of  a  country,  and  to  preserve 
its  interests,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  is  one  great 
duty  of  a  parliament:  another  is^  to  guard  and 
i^prqve  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  laws  and  institutions  on  which  they  rest. 
For  which  of  these  functions  will  the  Irish  parlia^- 
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ment  be  disqualified,  when  united  with  that  of 
Great  Britain?  Will  it  be  less  qualified  to  adjust 
and  to  controul  the  local  feuds  and  animosities 
arising  from  religious  differences  in  Ireland,  when 
removed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  every  sudden  and  varying  gust  of  popu- 
lar frenzy?  Instead  of  being  committed  as  a 
party,  it  becomes  an  impartial  judge  of  the  con-- 
flict,  when  it  is  placed  in  a  situation  which  en- 
ables it  to  weigh  every  claim  with  dispassionate 
calmness  and  dignity,  to  resist  what  may  be  ex- 
travagant without  the  appearance  of  enmity,  and 
concede  to  the  Catholics  what  may  remain  to  be 
conceded  without  the  appearance  of  intimidaticm, 
and  without  hazard  to  its  own  authority  and 
power.  If  we  consider  the  various  other  objectsr 
of  legislation,  in  matters  of  commerce,  of  civil 
liberty  and  of  political  constitution,  will  the  people 
of  Ireland  feel  their  interests  less  safe,  their  rights 
and  privileges  less  guarded,  when  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  them  shall  sit  among  the 
guardians  of  the  British  constitution,  and  when 
no  law  shall  be  passed  affecting  the  condition  of 
an  Irishman,  which  does  not  include  in  its  ope- 
ration millions  of  his  fellow-subjects  in  Great 
Britain? 

There  is  yet  another  province  of  a  parliament, 
in  which  it  acts  not  directly  from  itself,  but  by 
advice  and  controul  over  the  executive  servants  of 
the  crown— the  regulation  of  the  concerns  of  a 
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country  in  its  relations  with  foreign  pountries 
whether  nt  peace  or  war*  In  this  province  what 
will  the  parliament  of  Ireland  los^  by  ip^  ii^qorpo- 
ration  with  the  parliament  of  this  kipgdqm  ?  What 
wi}l  it  lose  ?  Is  it  not  /o&vious  that  the  question 
answers  itself;  that^  it  can  lose  nothjipg ;  but  tl^at 
it  will  gain  all?— JVfarlc,  then,  tbe  respltof  this 
examination  of  tbe  powers  an4  duties  of  a  par}ia* 
ment.  And  if  it  b^  true  tbat  every  attempt  to 
secure  the  connection  pf  the  two  cpuntries  against 
the  possibilities  of  Hff/^rf^nc^  between  two  sepa- 
rate parliaments  is  either  utterly  pugatQry>  or 
must  reduce  to  a  mere  inockery  in  ope  of  thepi 
the  v/ery  independeAce  which  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve ;  if  it  be  true,  tbajt  by  the  incprppraiion  of 
the  two  parliament?,  while  the  emLpire  in  general 
is  augmented  in  resources,  in  strength,  apd  soli- 
dity, the  pariiament  pf  Ireland  gains  ^ditional 
power  in  all  i|:s  functions,  and,  in  sPn>e  x^es,  ac- 
quires functions  altogether  new :  if  this  be  so,  and 
if  the  connection  pf  the  twp  countries  be  worth 
preserving,  and  if  the  dangers  which  threaten  it  be 
^ch,  that  an  e^rt  must  be  piade  for  itjs  preserva- 
tion ;  can  we  hesitate  tp  wfils^e  that  e^ort,  while  it 
is  yet  ippujr  ppwer?  or  ^ha^  we  su%r  purge! ves 
to  be  driven  from  the  only  measure  which  pro- 
qdses  to  be  adequate  to  the  eniergency,  by  the 
poKfT,  unreaspning^  nnsuppoited  parado;^,  that  the 
separation  of  the  legislatnres  alpne  can  insure 
unity  of  will  ?  Keep  the  parliaments  distinct,  and 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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their  interests  and  inclinatidas  must  be  invariably 
the  same ;  identify  them,  and  you  immediately  create 
separate  interests  and  discordant  inclinations. 

Though  I  shall  not  detain  the  House  by  arguing 
what  unfortunately  is  but  too  notorious  to  re- 
quire argument  or  proof  at  this  moment,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  calamities  which  have  distracted 
and  desolated  Ireland,  and  which  has  rendered 
some  great  effort  absolutely  indispensable  to  save 
that  kingdom  to  itself  and  to  the  empire — I  cannot 
pass  over  wholly  without  notice  the  assertion  of 
the  honourable  baronet,*  that  my  right  honourable 
friendt  is  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  and  wilful 
author  of  all  those  calamities ;  that  he  alone  has 
kindled  the  frightful  and  unnatural  rebellion  which 
has  raged  throughout  that  kingdom;  that  he  alone 
has  armed  the  frenzied  populace  against  the  go- 
vernment, against  the  laws,  against  civil  order,  and 
the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  all  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  Ireland  more  completely  into 
his  power:  and  that  with  this  view  he  now 
brings  forward  the  Union,  the  pretended  cure 
for  the  evils  which  he  has  himself  created. 
This  charge  is  as  extraordinary  in  itself  as  it  is 
curious  from  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. As  to  the  fact,  to  whom  the  rebellion 
is  to  be  attributed,  I  shall  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  setting  the  honourable  baronet  right :  but 
the  House,  I  can  plainly  see,  anticipates  me  in 
'  ♦  Sir  Francis  BurdetU  f  Mr.  Pitt. 
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all  that  I  can  say  upon  that  subject.  But  let  the 
House  observe  how  the  accusation  stands  against 
my  right  honourable  friend  ;-^and  how  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  in  their 
laudable  anxiety  to  heap  upon  my  right  honour- 
able friend  every  crime,  and  to  impute  to  him  every 
ill  motive  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
at  length,  so  contradicted  and  perplexed  their 
own  arguments,  that  to  prove  him  guilty  of  all 
that  was  ascribed  to  him,  they  must  prove  him  to 
be  wanting  not  in  common  humanity  only  and  com- 
mon honesty,  but  in  common  sense ;  a  monster  not 
of  wickedness  only,  but  of  absurdity.  Throughout 
the  debates  of  last  session,  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land was  described  by  those  gentlemen  as  the 
theatre  on  which  my  right  honourable  friend  acted 
all  the  bloody  scenes,  wherein  his  heart  delighted ; 
where  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  tyrannical  disposi-^ 
tion,  and  revelled  in  iniquity  without  question  or 
controul.  In  this  country,  it  was  said,  there  was 
something  like  a  parliament  to  check  him  in  his 
career — but  there  no  eye  watched,  no  hand  re- 
strained him — the  parliament  of  that  country  was 
no  otherwise  efficient  than  to  aid  his  excesses  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  to  cover  them 
from  inquiry ;  it  was  at  once  the  instrument  and 
the  screen  of  his  oppressions.  Well,  but  if  all  this 
was  so — what  becomes  of  the  charge  which  has  been 
made  to-night? — If  Ireland  was  already  so  com- 
pletely his  own,  what* need  to  foment  a  rebellion 

q2 
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Uf  piake  IP  more  «p  ?  ^f  the  Irish  parljb^meot  ^a^ 
fo  entirieiy  sub$eryie^  to  his  wicjced  p^i^se^^ 
wha^  peed  to  get  jrid  of  ^  ?  Why  §hould  Ijie  t^a^ 
^^^y  his  jii^n^n^jent,  Bxxji  thxoy^doyrii  th,e  ^r/spgi? 
If  thi^  yere  i^,  ftP  mja^  ^e  t^e  Mi^pide/i^  fff 
tyraat3,  the  niosjt  ^ijiuderu^  of  pat-^l^oi^  an 
apsassin  so  poor  Vf^  cqnjtriy^nce  as  to  f  trip  himsQlf 
at  once  of  bis  jdaggiejr  and  hU  clo^k.  I  e^treajt  t^i^ 
^puse  tp  iC9n^ider  ^iyh^^^^F  ^^  ^^  ^V^^y  to  l^  a 
tpip  ch^ractejr  of  n^y  right  hpi^9)(ura^^  fripad ;  I 
do  pot  meai)  tQ  cffffiJ^n^  for  hi^  m^oral  ch^^ptef : 
I  ^dp^it  hw»  t'ood-thif^y  and  by  n^tyrp  prj^/el  if 
thpy  pl^e^^e  ;  M  W3§  k^  lilf^ely  Jo  ;pi?  ^p  paji^c^ 
fqlLy  Y^ith  hi^  pialigpity  i  |i^as  he  lij^ely  |^  bj^  ^q 
jgpo^anj,  ^  peryerse,  fo  ^Jl-ipan?ging,  ^p  ajj^- 
luftBjy  ^dir,eqtqr^j|J  ip  hi?  tyr?np,Qijs  usurpatjofj,  ?§ 
this  ph^rgp  rppre^epted  h^^  to  bp^? 

3ut  froip  probp.bi}ftie^  jbhp  g/enjlemep  op  ^» 
othpr  side  of  the  House  came  to  %;t3.  My  right 
hopourable  friend,  it^as  said,  created  the  rebelliQp 
in  Ir^lap4— fpr  be  recalled  jLprd  ]Pijtzwilljam,  apd 
the  repajl  of  I^ord  P^william  prpdi|ce,4  the  rpbplr 
Jipn  acco Jading  tp  ^h^W-  ]^P4P^btedly  h^  4J4 
fecall  |.prd  Fitz:\yilljapi.  Forjiipately  |:he  N^prlj^ 
;^ap  npt  pojv  jn  igpprappe  as  to  the  causes  pf  th^ 
^recall.  Lord  Fitzi^illipip  yf^^  sent  to  ^.Telan^ 
\^ith  ipjstrpptions  pot  to  bripg  fqcij^ard  the  iQi^tho- 
lie  que?*ipp,  nof  to  a)lo^  it  to  he  bjo^jght  fpf??^!^ 
at  fjiaf  tipie,  if  he  could  preyppt  it.  Thp  CathQiif 
qp^^iop  ^a?  hrqug^it  forw^^— apd  f^Qf4  Fi*»- 
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Witli^m  w«5  Recalled.  Unidcmbtedly,  toor,  there 
Were  t*ofee  who,  at  tfe*  tiiAie  of  that  traosactioDy 
^red*cted  all  iorts  of  evife  to  Irelanid  from  the 
recall  of  Lotrd  Fitzwitliata.  Many  6vils  have;  inf 
trMh,  happened  i^nce ;  buf^  nevertheless,  I  am 
66t  inclmed  to  tiloW  that  the  predictioh  was  fiif* 
filted.  I  am  far  from  meaningi  any  thing  dis* 
re^pe^tfid  eith^  to  tlife  Worthy  and  enlightened 
n[6Meman  Vir&o^e  name  was  thus  brotight  in  ques^ 
tiotf;  or  to  his  f^endM.  But  When  other  causes  of 
ittch  dreadfidl  dfficacy  Were  mlaniifestly  operatin]^ 
in  Irelatid,  precisely  a^tfcey  had  operated  in  other 
partii  of  Etn^o^e,  I  canttbt  compKmefrt  so  out- 
rageou^y  and  sO  im^e^sbnably/  as  to  ascribe  the 
distractions'  of  that  coiiMry  to  any  thing  personal 
to  attr  ittdivrdual,  however  highly  I  may  respect 
him.  1  cannot  read  tlhe*  confessions  of  thode  self- 
6ohvicted  traitors,  who  had,  as  it  were,  with  their 
6Wn  hands,  ad'ildinistered'  the  porsoned  chalice  to 
thefr  cotititify ;  I  caimolfread  their  confession  that 
French  principled  and  French  intrigue  were  the 
iii|fr6di6nt*  6f  that  infectious  draught,  and  yet 
cAntiriTie  to*  consider  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwit- 
Hato  aS  the  oniy  catlkse  of  the  malildy  by  which 
Ireland  has  be6n  convulsed  and  almost  destroyed . 
With  regard  to  the  predictions  which  were  re- 
ferred to  dA  thisr  subj^t,  they  remind  me  of  a 
predictioii  once  very  successfully  employed  by 
another  gr^at  viceroy;  a  man  with  whom  it  would 
be  no  disparagement  to  the  talents  and  political 
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sagacity  of  the  respectable  nobleman  in  question, 
to  be  compared— I  mean  Columbus.  Columbus^ 
as  every  body  must  remember  to  have  read,  whea 
the  people  of  Hispaniola,  growing  weary  of  their 
new  guests,  resolved  to  drive  them  away  from 
their  coast,  and  with  that  view  refused  to  furnish 
them  with  any  more  provisions — Columbus  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  chiefs,  and  with  an  unusual 
solemnity  of  tone  and  deportment,  informed  them, 
that  on  a  certain  day  the  heavens  should  be  over- 
cast— the  sun  should  hide  his  head ;  and  then,  in 
the  darkness  that  would  cover  their  land,  they 
should  acknowledge  the  anger  of  the  offended 
deity,  whose  minister  and  messenger  he  was.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  inform  the  House, 
that  Columbus  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  his 
pocket  almanack,  to  foretell  an  eclipse,  of  which 
the  Indians,  not  being  provided  with  anj^  similar 
almanack,  were  wholly  unapprized.  And  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  upon  the  eclipse 
taking  place,  as  Columbus  had  foretold  it,  the 
Indians,  convinced  of  his  more  than  mortal  power; 
hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  him,  and  to 
offer  every  atonement  for  their  former  impiety. 
Now,  Sir,  I  conceive  that  it  required  iiot  much 
more  knowledge  of  moral  than  CoIumlHis  pos- 
sessed of  physical  causes,  to  discover  in  the  aitua* 
tion  of  Ireland,  in  the  distribution  of  tk^  different 
clafMsies  of  society,  in  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  materials,  which,  if  a 
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spark  from  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  Frencb 
revolution  should  fall  upon  them,  would  presently 
burst  into  explosion  : .  for  the  sagacity  which 
enabled  them  to  foresee  and  foretell  this,  I  give 
those  who  did  foretell  it  fuir  credit.  But  as  to 
the  •  connection  of  this  event  with  the  recall  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  I  confess  I  believe  that  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  recall  was  not  more  immediately  the 
occasion  of  the  ^rebellion,  than  the  displeasure  of 
Columbus  was  the  cause  of  the  eclipse.  •    / 

But  then,  Sir,  be  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
present  situation  of  things  in  Ireland  what  they 
may,  there  is  another  origin  assigned  by  gentlon 
men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  r  House  for  thi9 
frantic  measure  of  an  Union.  It  originates,  we  are 
told,  from  the  intoxication  of  power,  the  wildness 
and.  wantonness  of  uncontrolled  authority  in  my 
right  honourable  friend ;  a  power  and  authority 
which  no  minister  before  him  ever  possessed,  and 
which,' it  seems,  is  an  object  of  peculiar  and  watch- 
ful jealousy  to  such  of  those  gentlemen  as  have 
not  yet  wholly  abandoned  their  parliamentary 
duty.  Sir,  how  far  the  power  which  my  right 
honourable  friend  is  supposed  to  possess  may 
exceed  that  of  former  ministers,  I  shall  not  in- 
quire ;  but  that  the  degree  of  power  possessed  by 
a  minister  in  this  country,  grounded  as  it  must  be 
on  the  confidence  of  parliament  and  of  the  people, 
growing  only  with  that  confidence,  and  ceasing 
with  it,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  considered  as  matter 
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sagaciiN  ^_.     .jonot  allow.     It  is 

to  be  a  ^  ^v«er,  but  for  the  use 

as  ever  .  ^  u  a  minister  is  arraign- 

the  \n  .     .  la.  'ttblic  opinion  which, 

new  •  ^4^  most  effectually  con- 

their  st   i  a  minister  does  find 

thc!!  .iiinwi   confidence   of  the 

dri-  ,^  ^ccuiiar  conjuncture  of  the 

so!  ^^  ^i  X  srreater  sway  and  autho- 

tli  -.•^^'S^  ^u  ordinary  governments  at 

ii'<  ^^  .i  minister  is,  indeed,  bound 

t  -  ..^^^  «  phtced  in  a  most  high  and 

.•- «.uii$iiier  what  has  been  entrusted 

^^  5.^^  to  be  enjoyed,  but  as  a  duty 
tie  ought  to  take  good  heed, 
exceeds  and  abounds  beyond 
^^,a«*%  :br  carrying  on  the  every-day 
xt  wvuntry,   that  excess  and  that 
^^    A^  not  run  to  waste.     For  the  use 
^^.A^*  -jower  which  belongs  to  his  situa- 
.^j^^-^erable  to  the  sovereign  who  em- 
.    ^   mrliament  who  trusts  him,  and  to 
_^^^i^ics*  whose  interests  are  committed 
^    ,^^  ;or  the  use  of  the  surplus  beyond 
^   4timary  administration  of  affairs  re- 
,^  .^o^<**  and  if  he  be  worthy  of  his  character 
^  .^  >*«w.vxn  he  will  feel,  a  responsibility  no 
f^f-^  .^  he  owes  it  first  to  his  own  con- 
^^^^  ^ni  then,  not  to  his  own  age  only,  but 
^j^^^pi^sjttis  of  future  times,  and  to  generations 
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of  meo  yet  tinborn.  If  we  look  to  fli6  hktory 
of  Irelaild^  Sir,  ^erba|)sf  we  mifght  find  that  ifty 
small  part  6f  the  mifiettled  mt&  cotnparathrely  un^ 
improved  state  of  the  couMry  nnght  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  dome  more  ilteady  and  efiective  powcir 
in  tb^  govermmeintd  which  have  succeeded  eacb 
othet  in  that  kingdom :  each  of  which,  from  the 
i^hoftneds  6f  Hsi  dfn^tidnf,  arrd  from  the  neceissity 
(6orisequfe!rt  upon  freqn^fit  change)  cf  employing 
the  whoie  of  its  influence  dind  autbotity  to  secure 
supi^rt  to  its  meatsures  during  its  own  temporary 
existence, — has  been  ^tron'g,  indeed,  for  that  pur- 
pose, stroftg  for  the  Otdinary  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  dayy  but  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
entertainment  of  larger  views,  to  the  founding  of 
more  compreheniiive  syMems,  for  remote  improve- 
ments, and  for  permanent  advantage  to  the  country. 
And  this,  Sir,  I  coticcfve  ta  be  One  of  the  main 
evils  which  the  Union  iB  calculated  to  Remedy* 

If  we  look  to  the  history  of  thif  country,  what 
is  it  tbat  mo^t  marks  and  distinguished  the  last 
eighfty  yeard,  the  period  Which  has  elapsed  since 
tijte  hs^y  establisbment  of  the  present  family 
upon  the  thtone,  froth  almoilt  any  other  pet'iod  hi 
the*  hi(Jtoty  of  smy  Aaticm  of  the  world?  It  is, 
petbsi^,  ^tElt  during  a  petiotf  the  most  flourishing 
and  the  lAost  happy  witb  whkb  any  nation  eve^ 
was  blessed,  in  which  the  civil  and  political  r^htd 
of  the  subject  have  been  better  understood  and 
mot^  vninte^ruptediy  ei^joyod^  in  whksb  the  go- 
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of  rasp!  lU  respected 

not  for  ._aadant,  peace- 

which  ..cc-ted,  and  pri- 

tble  1  ^  generally  diffused 

irifa(  ^  ^^L  any  the  proudest 

trols  ^^,,iiif«  of  the  ancient 

him-  -^      "  ^   ,^^    jiere  is  yet  less  proof 

coil  \^^ ,  «B«u«B  or  splendour  of  that 

tin  ^    ^^^Miwc  institution,  of  per- 

rit  _uw-r    «'hich  dates  its   origin 

O)  ^  ^rtv  appears  to  have  been 

t'  -^    "^^    -aj^frtJ*  during  that  period — than 

.•^  ^   '^^  *  ^.|t  jfcf  history  of  many  nations, 

'^'  «i«as  vie  with  it  in  happiness 

w**^  "*"'    «:i^'AUse  there  has  been  a  dearth 

<^-^"      ^^nent  qualities,  in  the  states- 

-<"***      ,^j^Juring  those  years  ?  Certainly 

^^^^        jue  names  which  grace  these  an- 

**       -j«  <»Jted  with  the  greatest  names  of 

'^'^^"^  jj^  country  of  the  world.     I  would 

^"^^     j^iffi>,  to  ascribe  this  particularity  to 

jmiggle  for  political  power,   to  tlie 

•  balance  of  parties,  which  prevailed 

^^^j^Iy  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 


,,uf0  were  to  dispute  this  theory,  they 

*  *:  r^Mrtlly  quote  the  long  administration  of 

^"'^^it  V'alpole  as  an  instance  of  pretty  se- 

^^jjooderance,  and   of  power  sufficiently 

4  to  have  enabled  him  to  attempt  and 

leffoct  any  plans  of  lusting  utility.     But 
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how  stands  the  fact  upon  this  subject  ?  Twice 
only  does  that  minister  appear  to  have  carried  hig 
views  beyond  his  own  time,  and  to  have  felt  an 
ambition  to  establish  institutions  that  should  con- 
nect his  name  with  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by 
posterity:  and  in  both  these  instances  he  was 
foiled. — I  allude.  Sir,  to  the  sinking  fund,  which 
he  had  at  one  time  been  proud  to  consider  as  the 
lasting  monument  of  his  fame,  but  of  which,  with 
his  own  hands,  he  began  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tion :  and  to  the  well-known  excise  scheme,  of 
the  benefits  of  which  he  to  the  last  declared  him- 
self firmly  and  immoveably  convinced,  but  which 
was  overborne  by  the  popular  clamour  excited 
against  it  by  his  political  antagonists.  That  he 
was  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  the  latter 
measure,  and  that  he  was  most  reluctantly  forced 
to  abandon  it,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  sinking  fund,  though  he  was  not 
driven  to  the  violation  of  it  by  a  parliamentary 
opposition,  yet  his  defence  of  himself  for  so  weak* 
and  impolitic  a  resource  was  grounded  on  his  ap- 
prehension of  the  opposition  which  would  have 
been  directed  against  any  other  method  of  raising 
the  supplies  of  the  year.  After  his  failure  in  these 
twa  instances.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  contented  him- 
self with  applying  whatever  power  he  possessed 
to  the  carrying  on,  as  smoothly  as  he  could,  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country.  I  am  not 
praising  or  blaming  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  his 
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tondiiict,  hTfhei  hi  tltes6  iMtaii66sf;  or  in  gehenS,^ 
1  ndt  tn&Mf  irtatin^  th^  fiicf^.    Aiiid  1  would  nt/k; 
i^ae  is  the  inference  to  be  d/awii  frbiitf  tbem  ?  If 
it  be  eie^tiiMible  in  at  imAister  who  h^,  o^  fktfoi^ 
hib^elf  to  hav6>  bWefy  sufficient  p6W6f  Mi  nAiAM 
fain  hMni$df  in  bis  staCtlotfy  to  ^est  satisfied  witlr 
doing  th6  duty  6f  the  day;  and  !eaf}tfg>  thi  coufntry 
6xactfy  #h«^  he  fdttnd  it,'  dobs  H  follow,  thaft  it  tt 
Chattel"  6f  acctii^ation  afid  criminal  chairg^iv^  Aifat^^ 
of  libber  and  WCfl-fbtiiifded  sti^Cion  and  jeftT6li^ 
against  another  Mnlstei^,  w&rotn  otHer  i^tbtts  and 
other    circumstaEnc^  may  have  fafmsififed  with 
more   e^^teMvd  fkii^^T,   that  loA  views  foi^  t'bS 
good  of  his  eotrnt^  eit^nd  in  pro^rlliotf  to  btt 
feafpicity  for  serving  it ;  that  he  lookii  beyond  th* 
f  otitine  of  his  official  dtity,  beybnd  the  mbMientaa^ 
necessities  of  the  day  in  which  he  live^ ;  and  that 
he  la*ys  the  foundations  of  a  fabric  Which  rtaay 
indure  for  ages,  and  which  may  afford  to  united 
nations  a  lasting  shelter  and  security  ? 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  House,  Sir,  fo^  having  strf- 
fered  mysfelf  to  be  led  into  a  discussiott  of  this 
nature,  and  for  having  detained  tiem  so  muCh 
longer  thaln  when  I  ros6  I  had  atoy  intention  of 
trespassing  upon  fheir  attentioi).  I  have  but  on6 
word  more  to  say.  We  are  Canti6ned  that  no 
union  but  that  of  aflRfectiori  can  be  lasting  cr 
advantageoui^.  Sir,  1  know  it.  And  to  argue 
whether  or  not  the  Union  noW  prop6iied  Will  bfe 
such  a!n  uttion,  is  to  a^gne  the  Whote  question  of 
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the  prohihie  ^yiintjigM  th«t  ^ill  jr^pjuU  Apt^  jt. 
For  dp  not  let  n^i^  fee  kd  to  im?iyifte,  IfcaJ:  ih/e  Ijri^, 
however  spirted  ;9pd  qi^ic);:  i}^  ^lipg  ^re  cfps^r^ 
of  passioa  p^y ;  ^^t  jthey  are  x^qt  cajpj^le  of  ap- 
pireeiat^^g  re^I  bep.efit8^  pr  o^  beipg  conviniqe^  by 
9,  f^fr  appeal  to  th^.ir  u^erst^Lnding.  ^uqh  ||i^ 
jppe^  it  is  the  b.upix)i^  qf  tfiis  ad^res/s  to  ^ecure. 
If  ^e  ynioa  ahall^e  iQ}^m^  upon  exa^ina^oi^  to 
pffiejr  ;5pJ[i,d  ancj  permanent  ^dyapt^g^s  tp  Jlji^J 
cpuntj^t  IjBt  ujs  not  be  apprehensive  .t^j^t  the  prp* 
posal  of  it  by  Great  Britain  cap  Ipnjg  ^e  cpAftf.ued 
ij^p  fp^ultor  unkjfl^ne^-  f^f^T  1^9^,  Sjr  j  if  frpm 
this  rppjt  ^^all  spf ing  &n4  t^riye  the  peape,  3% 
prosperity,  the  happiness  of  Ireland,  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Irish  people  will  grow  and  flourish 
with  thep^:  they  will  b^  engrafted  on  the  same 
stock,  and  cppfirfned  yf'^tk  tbg  ^^^le  strength  : 

"  Cr^ssceqt  ilte,  cre^cetis,  fOfioif^  l^ 

In  the  confidence  that  this  will  be  the  case,  I 
discharge  by  my  vote  for  the  address  this  night 
wjs^t  I  feel  to  be  a  divided  duty.  As  a  member 
of  thfi  British  parliament,  I  give  my  hearty  pon- 
purrence  to  a  measure  which  will  consolida^  and 
axigment  th^  strength  and  reaoprqes  0/  th^  em* 
{^e;,J)ut  as  .connected  with  Ireland  by  many 
tiaa.ol  blood  wd  of  aiSection,  I  Qoui^fii  ^t)}} 
m^i»  aa^ipu«ly  for  what  I  conceivie  tP  be  i^* 
vplTKd  m  the  issue  pf  tlm  /qmestipR— ;tbe  sMet-y  swJ 
iuturf  pr^ojBtpprity  of  Ireland* 
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•  Mr.  Pitt  suf^rted  the  motion.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  read  a  variety  of  extracts  from  letters  which  passed 
between  the  Duke  of  Portland  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1782),  Lord  Shelbume,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham^ 
with  a  view  of  shewing  that  that  which  was  called  the  final 
adjustment  of  1782,  was  not  considered  by  those  by  whom 
it  was  effected  as  a  final  adjustment  between  the  two  coun* 
tries ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ministers  of  that  day 
were  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
further  measures  to  strengthen  the  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  House  then  agreed  to  the  Address,  and  the  blank 
therein  was  filled  up  with  the  words  ^*  and  Commons.^ 


ON  THE  KING'S  MESSAGE   RESPECTING  OVER- 
^    TURES  OF  PEAJSfR  FROM  THE  CONSULAR 
GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE. 

FEBRUARY  3d,  1800. 


Me.  Secretaey  Dundas,  on  the  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  taking  into  consideration  His  Majesty's 
Message,  and  the  papers  relating  thereto, .  mpved  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  return  His 
Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  gracious 
Message,  and  for  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
that  there  should  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  of  the 
-  communications  recently  received  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
answers  which  have  been  returned  thereto  by  His  Majesty ^s 
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command ;  to  assure  His  Majesty  that  we  consider  the  con- 
duct which  His  Majesty  has  held  on  this  occasion  to  be 
such  as  was  dictated  by  his  regard  to  the  most  important 
interests  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  while  we  join  with  His 
Majesty  in  looking  eagerly  to  the  period  when  it  may  be- 
come practicable  to  re-establish  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  effectually  for  the  security  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  his  people,  we  shall  feel  it,  in  the  interval, 
our  indispensable  duty  to  continue  to  His  Majesty,  on 
behalf  of  those  whom  we  represent,  our  firm  and  decided 
support  in  such  measures  as  may  best  tend  to  confirm  the 
signal  advantages  which  have  been  obtained  to  the  common 
cause  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  and  to  conduct  the 
great  contest  in  which  His  Majesty  is  engaged  to  a  safe  and 
honourable  conclusion ; — and  that,  impressed  with  these  sen- 
timents, we  shall  not  fail  to  make  such  provision,  as  under 
the  present  circumstances,  may  appear  to  be  necessary  for 
the  several  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Me.  Whitbeead  opposed  the  mouon.  The  overtures 
to  peace  which  had  been  made,  were  made  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  rights  of  civilized  nations,  and  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  that  respect  which  was  due. from  one 
crowned  head  to  another.  In  saying  "  crowned  head,"*  he 
disclaimed  every  intention  of  softcningby  any  terms,  what- 
ever crime  attached  to  the  First  Consul  of  France,  in  his  late 
assumption  of  power.  His  power,  however  attained,  if  once 
consolidated,  must  be  respected  as  well  as  the  most  legiti- 
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imt^.    Ifif  ^eUffc  tsf  Qi^  MflJ€;?ty  y¥^s  tvlH  of  good  ^lepifM^ 
^ree  Ix^b  ^om  rjepublican  familianty  ^d  cpurtly  aduja- 
tiqp.    £very  ;to[nc  that  coid^  f^vilq^  ajo^  ^^^f  ^  ^b»t 
ooulc^  blackc^,  had  ji^een  unpece^sfarUy  and  un&irly  resorted 
tQ^  (o]c  fhs  piu^ae  of  pplitic^  slamle^ ;  /^d  he  was  y/ery 
fQiry   to  fiejs  Uiat  the  intercepted  coire^pondenpe   fpom 
^ypt^  ^trc^ngtbeneid  9Ad  erohellisbed  T^\\h  npt^s^  and,  per- 
hi^,  too,  garbled,  had  xpa^e  it3  appawjice,  vith  a  yiey  )[^ 
prejudj^e  the  country  against  the  Fjr^jt  Ponsul.  ^nd  th^ise^y 
to  set  at  ia  distance  evejry  hop^  of  a  ne^Qciation  for  peace. 
The  honp^^ajbl^  g^ntlem^,  ffter  denying  th^t  Bgpnaparte 
\fffd  in  no  ifi^tance  .ever  observed  a  treaty  pr  kept  ^nj^unpis- 
tjpp,  pr;ocjBe4€id  to  ob^epye,  that  after  tb,e  tre^cbepy  pf 
^ffi^i^,  who  took  tf.  subsidy  from  us,  a^d  afjterwards  pan 
fiW^y  frpm  h|er  engagements,  i^nd  after  the  /conduct  of  thp^e 
yf)\Q  vere  fopnerlj  pur  ?llie?,  if  miniaters  yrpuld  treat  with 
none  but  imp^acujLatc  goverpmei^s,  they  could  never  expect 
toh^,e  an  ally  orfpend.  But  let  it  be  supposed,  that  while 
ye  refused  to  jaegociate,  pur  allies  ac^ed  ^  cont^^y  part, 
and  seized  the  moment  of  pacific  overtiju^es  frpp>  jSupnap- 
parte.   What  then  yrould  be  the  conseqi^ei^c^  ?    lSy,e  sh.PpId 
be  )eft  tp  i^egpciate  at  §pme  future  time  pn  grpupds  f^  les^ 
f^y^^^tageops  than  the  presfspt.      The  veneration  pf  jkhe 
9^cieiit  royal  family  of  ]Prance  w^  carried  by  so^e  gentle- 
x^en  tp  fin  extravagant  length,  by  an  endeayon^r  to  palli^ 
Sh^iT  crimes.     If  perfidious,  ^heir  perfidy  wa3  9afd  t^  be  pf 
a  noble  l^ind ;  if  ambitious,  tl^eir  ambition  was  said  to  be 
of  the  most  sublim^e  nature.  H^  the  conduct  of  Louis  XI Y. 
]^n  forgotten  in  hi3  seizure  of  Holland,  and  the  perfidy  of 
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the  Bourbon  family  during  the  American  war,  by  which  a 
whole  continent  was  separated  from  its  mother  state  ?  The 
honourable  gentleman  insisted  that  we  were  now  contending 
for  either  of  these  two  things, — to  reinstate  a  Bourbon  on  the 
throne^  or  to  exterminate  the  rest  of  those  persons  in 
France  who  held  Jacobinical  principles.  If  the  former  sup^ 
position  was  true,  we  were  fighting,  he  thought*  for  an 
unattainable  object,  and  the  contest  must  be  endless ;  if  for 
the  latter,  we  were  fighting  for  an  opinion;  and  both 
were  equally  absurd.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  under 
our  present  circumstances  we  ought  not  to  refuse  the  propo- 
sals of  Buonaparte  for  a  general  pacification ;  and  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  this  country  that  a  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded as  speedily  as  possible. 


Mr.  Canning. — Sir,  much  as  I  differ  from 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
in  almost  every  argument  which  he  has  advanced, 
and  in  every  inference  which  he  has  drawn,  re- 
specting the  past  conduct,  or  present  views  and 
situations  of  this  country  and  of  France ;  there 
are  no  points  on  which  I  differ  from  him  more 
entirely,  than  on  the  position  which  he  laid  down 
at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  that  the  origin 
and  causes  of  the  war  formed  no  part  of  the 
present  question  :  and  that  which  he  insisted 
upon  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech  (and 
which,  coupled  with  the  foregoing,  does  indeed 
go  to  preclude  all  discussion  upon  the  question  to 

VOL.    I.  H 
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any  useful  purpose),  tl^at  it  was  highly  unneces- 
sary and  improper  to  enter  into  any  investigation 
of  the  personal  character  of  the  present  first  con- 
sul of  the  French  republic. 

Grant  the  honourable  gentleman  these  two  as- 
sumptions, and  there  is  an  end  of  our  deliberations ; 
there  is  no  longer  a  subject  before  the  House  which 
it  can  be  of  the  smallest  advantage  to  examine; 
there  is  no  longer  any  test  by  which  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of  government  can  be 
tried.  Take  away  the  consideration  of  the  aggres- 
sions of  France  in  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  her  conduct  during  its  continuance;  and  take 
away,  at  the  same  time,  the  liberty  of  inquiring 
freely  into  the  grounds  and  justice  of  the  preten- 
sions put  forward  by  the  person  now  at  the  head  of 
the  French  government ;  and  what  remains,  by 
which  to  estimate  the  comparative  policy  of  re- 
fusing, or  of  having  accepted,  the  overtures  for 
negociation  ?  How  is  the  House  to  judge  of  what 
would  be  the  conduct  of  France  under  the  present 
circumstances,  but  by  a  review  of  what  has  been 
her  conduct  hitherto  ?  By  what  means  are  we  to 
decide  how  far  the  power,  and  the  personal  dispo- 
sitions, of  the  present  chief  ruler  of  France  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  France  under  its  preceding 
revolutionary  governments,  unless  we  are  permit- 
ted to  inquire,  in  the  best  way  that  we  can,  into  the 
probable  sincerity  of  those  dispositions,  and  the  pro- 
bable stability  of  the  power  for  giving  them  effect? 
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It  is  singular,  however,    that  while  the    hou 
nourable  gentleman    denies  to  the  side  of  the 
.House  on  which  I  sit  the  right  of  reviewing  the 
past  transactions  of  France  with  foreign  nations, 
and  with  this  country,  and  the  advantage  of  con* 
trasting  the  professions  of  the  chief  consul  with 
his  former  principles  and  conduct ;  he  has  himself 
no  scruple  in  taking  that  liberty  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  own  country,  which  he  thinks  un- 
warrantable in  respect  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  and 
he  has  no  delicacy  in  going  back  to  the  crimes 
and  errors  of  monarchical  France,  and  depicting 
the  dangers  which  Europe  in  former  times  had 
to  dread  from   the  overweening  ambition  and 
tyrannical  usurpations  of  Louis  XIV;  though  any 
such  animadversion  upon  republican  France  is, 
according  to  the  honourable  gentleman,   in  no 
way  to  be  justified,  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte 
being  privileged  to  an  exemption  from  censure  or 
inquiry- 

The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war,  the  honourable  gentleman  de- 
clares to  have  been  so  unprincipled,  and  her 
aggressions  and  insults  against  neutral  and  un- 
offending nations  so  gross  and  outrageous,  that 
nothing  of  what  was  imputed  to  France  could 
stand  in  competition  with  it,  in  point  of  enormity. 
No  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  no  infringe- 
ment of  rights,  no  infliction  of  calamities,  with 
which  France  was  charged,  could,  in  the  eyes  of 

R  2 
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the  honourable  gentleman,  equal  the  glaring  in- 
justice and  oppression  of  our  conduct  towards 
Genoa  and  Tuscany.- 

The  transactions  respecting  Genoa  and  Tus- 
cany, have  been  made  the  ground  of  much  unjust 
accusation,  and  appear  to  me  to  have  been  wholly 
misunderstood.  The  short  statement  of  that  which 
relates  to  Genoa  is  simply  this  :  Genoa  was  con- 
sidered, at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  strictly  neu-. 
tral,  and,  as  such,  was  respected  by  His  Majesty's 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean^  until  it  was  found  that, 
in  spite  of  its  pretended  neutrality,  the  Genoese 
government  allowed  France  to  derive  constant  and 
large  supplies  of  provisions  for  its  armies,  from  their 
Genoese  territory ;  and  that  the  repeated  friendly 
remonstrances  of  the  commander  of  His  Majesty's 
fleet,  and  of  his  minister  at  Genoa,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  vain  to  prevent  the  repetition  and  con- 
tinuance of  a  practice,  which  all  the  laws  of 
civilized  war  gave  them  a  full  right  to  cpmplain 
of  as  a  departure  from  neutrality.  When  these 
admonitions  had  proved  inefiectual,  recourse  was 
had,  and  justly,  to  threats ;  which  threats,  how^ 
ever,  be  it  remembered,  were  never  carried  into 
execution;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  with 
which  His  Majesty's  government  has  to  reproach 
itself,  within  the  whole  of  this  business,  is,  that 
it  did  not  allow  the  system  of  intimidation  to  be 
pursued  far  enough  to  answer^  for  any  length  of 
time,  its  justifiable  purpose ;  nor  was  there  any 
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thing  that  could  be  represented  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  rights  of  nations  in  what  was  done,  or 
what  was  threatened  on  this  occasion ;  nor  any 
thing  that  could  be  considered  as  even  harsh  and 
rigorous,  except,  indeed,  by  those  who  conceived 
that  the  French  had  a  privilege,  uniformly,  and 
in  every  case,  to  exact  to  the  full,  not  the  ob- 
servance of  the  duties  of  neutrality  towards  them» 
but  the  violation  of  them  in  their  own  favour :  and 
tjiat  in  proportion  as  France  was  exorbitant  in  her 
demands,  we  were  to  be  humble  and  self-deny- 
ing ;  that  we  were  to  take  as  an  excuse,  from 
every  neutral  state  that  might  choose  to  con- 
ciliate France  by  favour  and  partiality,  the  asr 
sertion,  that  truly  they  could  not  help  it ;  that 
France  was  so  pressing,  and  so  peremptory,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  consult  their  own  safety  by 
concession :  in  short,  that  we  were  to  submit  to 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  strict  and  scrupulous 
forbearance  on  our  part,  while  France  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  unqualified  exaction ;  and  that, 
in  compassion  to  the  weakness  of  the  states  who 
could  not  preserve  their  line  of  duty  towards  us, 
we  were  to  omit  every  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  ourselves  ;  a  system  of  miserably  imbecility, 
which  I  do  not  wonder  France  should  be  loud  in 
preaching,  in  order  to  reserve  to  herself  ex- 
clusively, the  right  of  departing  from  it  in  every 
instance  ;  but  one  which  I  trust  this  country  will 
never  adopt,  so  long  as  it  has  a  just  sense  of  its 
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own  rights,  and  power  to  assert  and  to  enforce 
them. 

With  regard,  to  Tuscany,  much  the  same  ob- 
servations apply.     France  has  continued  to  de* 
rive  every  assistance,  and  England  has  felt  every 
inconvenience  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  from  the 
ill-observed  neutrality,  and  partial  policy  of  Tus- 
cany :  a  partiality  not  more  disadvantageous  to 
the  cause  in  which  England  is  engaged,  than 
it  is  manifestly  prejudicial  in  its  effects,  to  the 
security  of  the  Grand  Duke's  government,  and  to 
the  real  interests  of  his  dominions.    Tuscany  has 
been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  centre 
of  the  French  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and 
independence  of  all  Italy ;  and  even  in  the  coun* 
cils  of  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  it  is  justly  ap- 
prehended that  there  had  penetrated  a  degree  of 
French  influence,    dangerous  alike  to  his  own 
states,  and  to  all  his  neighbours.     Under  these 
circumstances  Great  Britain  was  not  only  jus- 
tified, but  was  called  upon  to  assert  her  own 
right  to  be  treated  with  fairness  and  impartiality, 
and  was  warranted  in  employing  the  most  pe* 
remptory  terms  to  enforce  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  her,  and  in  representing  amicably,  but 
forcibly,  to  the  Tuscan  government,  the  double 
danger  in  which    it  was   daily  involving  itself, 
from  the  resentment  of  the  allies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  overbearing  domination  of  France  on  the 
other.     Representations  to  this  effect  certainly 
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were  made  by  Lord  Hervey,  then  His  Majesty's 
minister  at  Florence ;  and,  if,  in  executing  the 
orders  of  this  court,  Lord  Hervey  was  hurried  by 
his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  into  ex- 
pressions of  any  thing  like  intemperance  or  dis- 
respect, it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  upon 
the  statement  of  this  circumstance,  accompanied 
with  the  expression  of  the  Grand  Duke's  dis- 
pleasure, and  desire  that  Lord  Hervey  should  be 
recalled,  that  desire  was  instantly  complied  with, 
Lord  Hervey  was  immediately  recalled ;  and  thus 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  reparation  was 
made  to  the  government  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
character  of  the  government  of  England  com- 
pletely cleared.  Nor  is  this,  however,  all :  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Hervey,  though  admitted  to  be 
such  as  to  occasion  this  complaint  of  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  and  to  draw  down  upon  him,  in  con- 
sequence, this  mark  of  disapprobation  of  his  own 
court,  was  yet  not  entirely  such  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  certain  publications,  from  which,  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  the  honourable  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  probably  derive 
the  information,  on  which  they  think  it  exr 
pedient  to  ground  their  charges  against  the 
powers  at  war  with  France.  In  the  same  col- 
lection of  state  papers,  which  contains  the  treaty 
of  Pavia,  and  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Pilnitz,  both  gross  and  impudent  fabrications, 
without  the  shadow  of  foundation,  or  the  pretence 
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of  authority ;  in  that  same  publication^  resting  on 
similar  grounds  of  authenticity,  is  even  to  be 
found  a  pretended  note  from  Lord  Hervey,  ad- 
dressed directly,  and  personally,  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  no  such  note  vsras  ever  presented ;  no  such 
note  w^as  ever  transmitted  from  Lord  Hervey  to  this 
court;  norvsras  it  ever  heard  of  by  any  person 
connected  with  the  government  of  this  country, 
.until  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  treaty  of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz. — [Mr.  Can- 
ning here  read  a  copy  of  a  paper,  purporting  to  be 
a  note  from  Lord  Hei-vey  to  the  GrandDuke  of  Tus- 
cany,  dated  September  2nd,  1793]. — I  read  this 
note.  Sir,  not  as  conceiving  that  the  circumstance 
•of  such  a  fabrication  having  been  contrived,  does 
away  all  ground  of  complaint  against  Lord  Hervey. 
The  complaint  I  have  admitted  to  have  existed ; 
and  it  has  been  satisfied  by  Lord  Hervey 's  re- 
call. But  I  do  think  that  this,  coupled  with  the 
other  instances  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  the 
spurious  treaties  of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz,  may  have 
the  effect  of  making  gentlemen  a  little  cautious 
in  future  how  they  adopt  and  rely  upon,  as 
authentic  state  papers,  whatever  trash  it  may 
please  the  friends  of  France  to  publish  as  such, 
for  the  justification  of  her  cause. 

I  have  one  word  more  to  add  upon  the  subject 
of  Tuscany.  The  honourable  gentleman  appears 
to  rely  upon  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  this 
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instance,  not  only  as  a  set-off  against  the  out-» 
rageous  proceedings  of  France  towards  neutral 
nations,    but  as  a  ground   of  her   proceedings 
towards  Tuscany  itself  in  subsequent  periods  of 
the  war,  particularly  in  the  invasion  of  Leghorn, 
and  the  seizure  of  British  property  there  in  1797, 
I  have  already,  I  trust,  done  away  the  impression 
of  the  honourable  gentleman's  argument,  in  the 
former  respect,  by  showing  that  Great  Britain  has 
not  conducted  herself  so  flagrantly  as  is  repre- 
sented, and  that,  in  the  instance  in  which  her 
minister  outstepped  the  line  of  his  instructions, 
she  has,  with  the  condescension  becoming  a  great 
country  in  its  intercourse  with  a  weaker  state, 
(whose  very  sense  of  its  own  weakness  might,  per- 
haps, make  its  feelings  the  more  irritable,  and  its 
honour  the  more  jealous),  done  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  atone  for  the  offence.     In  other  respects 
France  can  derive  no  defence  from  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain ;  for,  subsequently  to  all  that  passed 
on  this  occasion  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Her- 
yey,  and,  consequently,  to  Tuscany's  being  con- 
sidered by  France  as  having  become  a  party  in 
the  war  against  her,  a  separate  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  the  French  republic.     And  it  was  in  violation 
of  this  treaty,  that  the  French  army  under  General 
Buonaparte    took   possession  of  Leghorn,    and 
seized  and  confiscated   British  property  to  an 
immense  amount,  deposited  there  under  the  pro- 
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tection  and  guarantee  of  Tuscan  neutrality ;  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  neutrality  almost  unparalleled 
in  extent  and  atrocity,  except  by  other  examples 
to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  them- 
selves ;  and  an  outrage  for  which  the  government 
that  permitted,  or  what  is  in  strictness  the  same 
thing,  could  not  prevent  it,  is  responsible  to  the 
government  whose  subjects  have  suffered  by  it^ 
This,  therefore,  gave  to  His  Majesty,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  make  use  of  it,  full  right  of  reprisal,  and 
gives  to  the  moderation  observed  since  in  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  Tuscany,  a  cha- 
racter of  the  greatest  magnanimity,   generosity, 
and  forbearance. 

After  all,  however,  if  it  were  in  other  respects 
proper  and  reasonable  to  retrace  the  conduct  ot 
France  at  former  periods  of  the  war,  and  if  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  other 
nations,  left  them  at  liberty  to  do  so,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  contends,  that  the  ministers  had 
given  up  all  right  to  look  back,  by  entering  into  a 
negociation  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Lisle. 
And  he  farther  insists,  that  the  declarations 
published  in  His  Majesty's  name,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  of  those  negociations,  bind  the 
government  of  this  country  to  enter  into  negocia- 
tion anew,  at  least  to  receive  overtures  for  peace, 
whenever  the  enemy  might  show  a  readiness  to 
treat  with  them.  This  reasoning  seems  to  me  to 
be  by  no  means  correct.     This  pledge  given  by 
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the  declarations  of  His  Majesty  can  in  no  fair 
construction  be  made  to  apply  so  widely  and  so 
eternally  as  the  honourable  gentleman  is  desirous 
of  having  it  believed.  As  to  the  declaration  made 
after  the  Paris  negociation,  whatever  might  be 
the  promises  held  forth  in  future  negoci^tion, 
they  were  fully  and  entirely  satisfied^  and  th^ 
pledge  contained  in  them  entirely  redeemed,  by 
entering  into  the  negociation  at  Lisle.  And  as  to 
that  which  was  published  after  the  negociation  at 
Lisle,  it  is  not  only  not  of  the  vague  and  unlimited 
nature,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  described, 
but  it  is  in  truth  more  limited  by  circumstances, 
and  more  precise  in  the  extent  and  duration  of  its 
obligation  than  the  former.  For  what  was  the 
state  of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  de* 
claration  was  published  ?  Lord  Malmesbury  had 
been  empowered  to  offer  the  terms  of  peace  at 
Lisle,  so  liberal,  so  advantageous  to  the  enemy, 
that  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  real  and  pressing 
necessity  for  peace  which  was  felt  in  this  country, 
could  have  justified  the  government  in  offering 
them ;  and  that  it  was  not  unreasonably  to  be 
apprehended,  that  any  favourable  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  might  induce  the 
government  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  departing 
from  them.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  inten« 
tion  or  the  policy  of  government.  A  favourable 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  for,  soon  after  the  breaking  off  of  the 
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conferences  at  Lisle,  and  the  sending  away  ofLord 
Malmesbury,  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  bless 
His  Majesty's  arms  with  a  signal  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  one  of  his  enemies.  The  effect  of  this 
victory  was,  to  secure^  in  a  great  measure,  the 
safety  of  the  country,  and  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  people  certainly  in  a  very  considerable  degree* 
But  still  the  King's  ministers  thought  peace  upon 
the  whole  desirable ;  and  feeling  this,  and  appre* 
hending,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  enemy  would 
naturally  conclude  that  the  advantage  so  recently 
gained  must  of  necessity  have  raised  our  terms,  they 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  them  to  understand 
that  such  was  not  the  case — that  even  after  the 
victory  of  Lord  Duncan  they  were  ready  to  make 
peace  upon  the  same  terms  which  they  had 
offered  before,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  declara- 
tion was  published.  The  enemy  might  have 
taken  them  at  their  word  at  the  time ;  fortunately 
he  did  not.  But  was  it  to  be  argued,  that  such  a 
declaration,  made  under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  such  a  view,  was  to  be  everlastingly  binding? 
That  because  one  victory ,^  because  a  favourable 
change,  in  one  particular,  of  the  situation  of  this 
country,  did  not  alter  the  opinion  of  ministers  as 
to  the  preferableness  of  peace  to  war  (a  choice  of 
evils,  God  knows,  as  such  a  peace  must  have  been)^ 
and  did  not  affect  the  moderation  of  their  terms, 
therefore  they  were  to  be  held  for  ever  to  the 
words,  not  the  spiiit,  of  their  proposition  j  were 
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never  to  be  at  liberty  to  vary  their  tone  with  the 
variation  of  circumstances,  both  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  but  were  bound 
to  be  always  forthcoming,  when  the  enemy 
pleased  to  call  upon  them,  and  to  make  at  all 
times  the  worst  terms  possible  for  Great  Britain, 
because  there  had  been  a  period  when  a  peace, 
even  on  terms  so  bad,  was  thought  preferable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war?  Surely  there  is 
not  common  fairness,  or  reason,  in  such  a  mode  of 
argument ;  nor  would  there  be  common  sense  m 
such  a  mode  of  conduct ! 

The  distrust  of  the  new  government  of  France, 
the  honourable  gentleman  professes  to  believe  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  affected,  and  to  be  put 
forward  only  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
declaring  the  marked  and  exclusive  predilection 
of  ministers  for  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France ; 
and  nothing  can,  in  the  honourable,  gentle- 
itian's  opinion,  be  more  impolitic,  as  well  as  more 
outrageously  insulting  to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  France,  than  the  avowal  of  a  desire  to  see  the 
ancient  monarchy  restored.  Undoubtedly  such 
a  desire  was  plainly  and  distinctly  avowed  ;  and, 
for  my  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  there 
is  in  the  avowal  that  can  irritate  the  feelings  of 
Frenchmen.  If,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine, that  there  still  exists  in  France  a  large 
body  of  sincere,  bigotted,  fanatical  lovers  of  re- 
publicanism, of  persons  who  gravely  believed  in 
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the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  republican  prin- 
ciple, as  applicable,  or  as  ever  having  been  ap- 
plied to  the  government  of  France,  under  any  of 
its  successive  revolutions ;  who  still  look  with 
faith  and  hope  to  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
tion   of  their  principles,   and  consider  nothing 
but  the  return  of  monarchy  as  likely  to  oppose 
their  progress,  or  diminish  their  influence  and 
operation  ;  if  such  a  race  of  madmen  yet  are  to  be 
found,  whose  eyes  and  understandings,  the  whole 
series  of  tyrannies  from  Robespierre  to  Buona- 
parte have  not  been  sufficient  to  open ;  with  them, 
I  must  confess  that  the  expression  of  a  wish  for 
the  restoration  of  the  old  legitimate  government 
may  be  unpopular ;  their  feelings  such  a  propo- 
sition may  irritate  : — But,    I  confess,  I  cannot 
easily  persuade  myself  that  such  a  race  of  men 
can  be  very  numerous  either  in  France  or  else- 
where.    And  if,  as  is  more  probable,  the  general 
and  prevailing  feeling  throughout  France,  is  that 
of  weariness  and  disgust  at  the  scenes  of  horror 
and  calamity  through  which  they  have  passed  ;  if 
they  now  begin  to  see,  with  regret  and  compunc- 
tion, that,  after  ten  years  of  sufferings  and  of 
crimes,   of  miseries  inflicted  upon  others,   and 
heaped  upon  themselves;   after  wading  through 
seas  of  blood  in  pursuit  of  the  empty  form  of 
liberty  which  still  eludes  their  grasp,  the  sole 
result  of  their  endeavours  to  shake  off  the  govern- 
ment, which  they  were  once  taught  to  think  so 
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oppressive,  has  been  no  other  than  the  subjecting 
themselves  to  a  tyranny  ten  thousand  times  more 
galling;  that  they  have  succeeded  only  in  ex- 
changing the  sceptre  for  the  sword ;  that,  instead 
of  eradicating  monarchy,  they  have  stripped  it  of 
all  that  made  dt  venerable,  and  of  all  that  made 
it  useful,  of  all  that  recommended  it  in  theory, 
and  all  that  softened  it  in  practice ;  have  stripped 
it  of  its  stability,  its  legitimacy,  and  its  limitations. 
If  such,  Sir,  be  now  the  reflections  of  all  think- 
ing men  in  that  unhappy  country,  what  reason 
is  there  to  apprehend  that  they  would  shrmk 
from  the  mention  of  their  ancient  government  ? 
That  they  would  withhold  their  homage  from 
a  known  and  mitigated  monarchy,  to  pay  it  to 
a  frightful  and  jealous  usurpation  ?  That  they 
would  hold  sacred  their  allegiance  to  a  shapeless 
mockery  of  royalty,  with  "  the  likeliness  of  a 
kingly  crown''  upon  its  head,  and  refuse  it  to  that 
substantial  and  protective  power,  under  which 
they  have  flourished  for  ages,  in  respect  abroad 
and  in  happiness  at  home  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be 
presumed,  that  they  now  begin  to  look  with 
anxious  desire  for  a  termination  to  their  calamities, 
in  such  an  order  of  things  as  alone  can  terminate 
them  in  peace  and  security  ?  Is  it  not  probable — 
is  it  not  certain— does  not  every  man  who  hears 
me,  know  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  first 
idea  suggested  by  Buonaparte's  successful  usurpa- 
tion, was,  that  it  was  a  step  to  the  restoration  of 
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monarchy  ?    Is  it  not  obvious  to  every  person, 
that  from  the  government  of  one  man,  to  that  of  a 
lawful  king,   is  a  transition  neither  so  strange  nor 
80  difficult,  as  from  any  of  the  more  complicated 
constitutions    which     have  risen    and    fallen    in 
France  since  the  abolition  of   the  monarchy  ? 
And,  even  now,  though  to  point  out  the  specific 
stages  by  which  the  change  is  to  be  brought  about 
may  be  by  no  means  easy,  is  there  any  human 
being    who   does    not    feel    that     monarchy  is 
brought  more  within  view  than  it  has  been  at  any 
period  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution? 
That  those  who  wish  it  feel   more   confident  in 
their  hopes;    that  those  who    dread  its  return 
yet    think    it    more    probable,    and    are    more 
ready  to  compromise  with  it :  and  that,  therefore, 
to  put  the  case  of  the  re-establishment  of  mo- 
narchy as  that  in  which  peace  would  become  easy 
and  certain,  was  to  specify  not  only  the  most  de- 
sirable but  the  most  probable  termination  of  the 
war,  and  that  which,  according  to  all  human  cal- 
culation, is  most  near  at  hand. 

But  an  apprehension  was  expressed,  that  in 
stating  the  desire  of  this  government  for  the  re- 
storation of  monarchy  in  France,  a  pledge  was 
given  to  the  royalists  that  peace  should  never  be 
made  at  all,  until  monarchy  was  restored.  It 
was  feared,  that  government  were  thus  making 
common  cause  with  the  royalists,  and  implicating 
the  fortunes  of  this  country  in  the  issue  of  a  contest 
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in  which  substantially  it  has  no  real  concern. 
Not  so:  the  language  of  the  official  note  was 
guarded  carefully  in  this  point ;  and  so  little  did 
it  justify  the  conclusion  that  common  cause  was 
made  with  the  royalists  to  the  extent  described, 
that  in  other  comments  upon  the  note,  which  I 
have  seen,  a  directly  contrary  effect  was  stated 
as  likely  to  be  produced  by  it ;  namely,  that  the 
intimation  of  other  possible  cases  in  which  peace 
might  be  made  by  this  country  with  France, 
would  pricvent  the  royalist  party  from  building 
any  hope  at  all  upon  the  good  wishes  of  Great 
Britain.  The  truth,  however,  lay  between  both; 
and  it  may  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  answer  to 
both  objections,  that  the  royalists  wer.e  not  de- 
ceived as  to  what  was  the  true  intention  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  they  were  satisfied  with  it.  The 
royalists  of  France,  and  the  government  of  this 
country  have  undoubtedly  a  common  object,  but 
they  have  different  degrees  of  interest  in  the  at- 
tainment of  it,  and  proportioned  to  those  different 
degrees  of  interest  may  be  the  degrees  of  their 
respective  exertions  and  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit. So  far,  however,  as  they  were  both  to  pro- 
ceed, they  might  safely  and  beneficially  proceed 
together.  It  was  a  partnership  in  which  the 
royalists  had  necessarily  embarked  their  whole 
fortune;  this  country,  apart  only;  and  the  terms 
of  the  connection  resulting  from  these  combined, 
but  unequal  interests,  were  distinctly  understood. 

VOL.   I.  s 
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•If  we  could  bring  the  royalists  through  by  the 
same  efforts  by  which  we  were  working  for  our 
own  advantage,  surely  it  was  highly  useful,  and 
honourable,  and  humane,  to  do  so  ;  but  we  were 
not  pledged  to  persevere  beyond  what  we  thought 
prudent  on  our  own  account;  we  mightwithdraw 
at  any  time,  when  our  own  objects  were  accom- 
plished, or  when  we  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  that 
they  were  unattainable,  withodt  greater  risk  than 
it  appeared  to  us  advisable  to  incur:  and  we 
might  withdraw  without  reproach,  and  without 
dishonesty.  We  had  no  share  in  bringing  the 
royalists  into  the  contest,  though  finding  them  at 
our  side,  we  were  bound  in  honour  and  humanity 
to  assist  them,  as  far  as  our  ways  lay  together : 
but  while  we  owed  thus  much  to  them,  we  did 
not,  nor  did  they,  forget  that  we  owed  all  to  our- 
selves. 

Next,  however,  according  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  arguments,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  this  country  has,  in  fact,  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in 
France:  nay,  that  it  is  rather  an  event  to  be 
looked  at  with  jealousy  and  apprehension.  This 
assertion,  though  I  have  heard  of  its  being  made 
and  maintained  in  other  places,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve to  be  made  with  seriousness.  Good  God  ! 
Has  Great  Britain, — has  the  world  no  interest  in 
the  re-establishment  of  order,  of  a  known,  defined, 
understood,  experienced,  legitimateorderof  things. 
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in  the  room  of  a  system  of  disorder,  anarchy,  and 
impiety,  not  more  afflicting  to  France,  than  it  was 
incompatible,  as  has  been  proved^bylong  and  pain- 
ful experience,  with  the  security  of  every  other 
government  upon  earth?  Is  it  nothing  to  this 
country,  looking  to  peace  as  its  object,  whether  she 
shall  be  able  to  conclude  a  peace  on  which  she 
can  rely,  and  under  which  she  can  repose  with 
confidence ;  a  peace  which  shall  bring  with  it  the 
renewal  of  safe  communication,  of  commercial 
intercourse,  of  reciprocal  trust  and  benefit ;  or, 
whether  she  shall  only  rest  on  her  arms  in 
hourly  expectation  of  being  again  summoned  to 
war,  in  defence  of  her  dearest  interests  ?  And 
does  the  honourable  gentleman  suppose,  that  such 
a  peace  as  is  alone  worth  having,  as  alone  can  be 
maintained  without  all  the  cost,  and  more  than  all 
the  dangers  of  war,  can  rest  on  any  other  grounds 
than  the  restoration  of  such  an  order  of  things  in 
France  as  will  ensure  the  return  of  credit  and 
stability  to  the  government,  and  of  security  for 
property  and  of  honest  industry,  and  commercial 
morality  amongst  the  people  ? 

The  expression,  therefore,  of  an  anxious  wish 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  French  monarchy 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  either  so  dangerous 
in  the  effect  that  it  may  produce  in  France,  nor 
90  extravagant  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  But  here  the  honourable  gentle- 
ptan  has  taken  a  very  extraordinary  ground  indeed ; 

s2 
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and  in  his  zeal  to  combat  the  idea  of  restoring 
monarchy,  he  has  far  outstepped  the  rule  of  for- 
bearance, with  i;iespect  to  the  past  conduct  of 
France,  which  he '  prescribes  for  those  who  dif- 
fer from  him  upon  the  question,  and  has  gone  into 
a  laboured  dissertation  on  the  dangers  with  which 
monarchy^  in  the  House  of  Bourbon,  had  in  old 
times  threatened  this  country  and  all  Europe. 
The  mind  of  that  man  must  be  singularly  consti- 
tuted, who,  living  in  such  times  as  the  pr^sent» 
can  overlook    all  the  clangers  actually  impend- 
ing, and  all  those  which  have  recently  over- 
whelmed the  world  from  the  profligate  aggressions 
and  tyranny  of  republican  France ;  and  who  yet 
trembles  with  apprehension  at  the  recoUectioa 
of  the  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.     The 
honourable    gentleman    refers  to    the    projects 
of  that  monarch,  which   threatened    the    inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
speaks  of  them  in  a  tone  which  shows,  that  he 
thinks  the   independence  of  Europe  matter    of 
concern,  and  the  overweening  ambition  of  France,, 
matter  of  dread  to  this  country :  and  he  also  speaks 
in  the  manner  which  it  deserves,  of  the  stand 
made  by  King  William  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe.     I  agree  with  the 
honourable  gentleman,  in  looking  back  with  pride 
to  that  distinguished  period  of  English  history*    I 
find  in  that  period  much  to  praise  ;  wisdom  and 
firmness:  in  our  councils,  skill  in  our  generals. 
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valour  in  our  armies :  but  I  find  nothing  that  delights 
me  more,  or  that  I  would  rather  recommend  to 
the  admiration  of  the  honourable  gentleman  and 
his  friends,  than  the  cordial  support  afforded  by 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  their  sovereign, 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  carried  on  for  the 
true  interests,  the  honour  and  safety  of  their 
country,  against  the  rapacious,,  insolent,  and  domi- 
neering ambition  of  France.  [Mr.  Canning  here 
read  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
King  William^  in  the  year  1696,  the  eighth  year  of 
the  war,  containing  expressions  of  their  determi- 
nation to  support  His  Majesty  to  the  utmost,  "  till 
he  should  be  able  to  obtain  by  war,  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace.*"]  This  example  is,  indeed, 
worthy  of  being  quoted,  and  worthy  of  all  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  exertions  of  that  reign, 
by  the  honourable  gentleman.  But,  after  all, 
what  does  the  honourable  gentleman  gain  to  his 
argument,  by  referring  to  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  by  citing  the  precedent  of  the  noble  struggle 
maintained  by  this  country,  during  the  reign  of 
King  William,  and  his  successor,  against  France? 
He  reminds  us,  it  is  true,  what  were  the 
efforts,  and  what  were  the  sacrifices  which  the 
people  of  England  thought  themselves  bound  to 
make  in  that  contest.  What  was  the  inference? 
Why,  that  in  a  contest,  incalculably  more  arduous, 
and  involving,  in  its  issue,; interests  infinitely  more 
*  See  Vol.  V.  p.  996,  of  the  Farliamentary  Debates.  • 
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important,  we  should  make,  at  least,  equal  efforts, 
and  display,  at  least,  equal  perseverance  ?    What 
was  at  any  time  the  specific  danger  from  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  called  forth  all  the 
energy  of  this  country?     First,   generally,  hit 
unprincipled  ambition ;  latterly,  war  was  carried 
on  against  him  because  there  was  a  danger  that 
France  would  acquire  an  influence  in  the  councils 
of  Spain.     An  influence  in  the  councils  of  Spain! 
Would  to  God  such  were  the  only  danger  that  we 
had  now  to  apprehend !    Yet  for  this,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  thinks  war  was  justly  and  nobly 
carried  on!    And  now — Oh!  now,    there  is  no 
reason,  no  pretext  for  carrying  on  war  at  all ;  no 
danger  now  of  French  influence  in  Spain ! — France 
intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  Spain  now! — 
France  command  the  treasures,  dispose  of  the 
fleets,  direct  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
now !  Not  she ;  she  does  not  presume  to  entertain 
projects  so  ambitious.     Spain  indeed !   She  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Spain ;  nor  with  Holland ;  nor 
with  the  Netherlands ;  nor  with  Switzerland ;  nor 
with  Germany ;  nor  with  Italy  (with  Italy,  God 
be  thanked !  not  much ;)  nor  with  Egypt.'  There  is 
nothing  now  to  fear  from  her  power ;  nothing  now 
to  suspect  from  her  intrigues ;  no  danger  to  the 
balance  of  Europe ;  no  hazard  to  the  liberties,  the 
religion,  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  and 
kingdoms  of  the  world ! 

If,  however,  there  be  no  reason  for  carrjring 
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on  the  war,  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  neces- 
sary to  inquire  what  possibility  there  is  of  mak-^ 
ingy  and  what  chance  for  securing,  peace.  And 
this  is  a  question  which  unfortunately  cannot 
be  agitated,  without  touching  upon  the  second 
topic,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  prohibited, 
— the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  the 
first  consul  of  the  French  republic.  On  what 
ground,  indeed,  the  honourable  gentleman  thinks 
himself  warranted  in  precluding  such  a  discus- 
sion, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  The  discus- 
sion was  not  of  our  seeking*  The  first  consul 
voluntarily  forced  himself  upon  our  observation,  in 
a  way  that  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  turn  aside, 
and  to  pretend  not  to  see  him.  He  told  us 
plainly,  that  if  we  had  to  do  with  France  at 
all,  we  must  have  to  do  with  him,  as  concen- 
tering in  his  own  person  all  that  was  stable, 
all  that  was  authoritative,  all  that  was  respon- 
sible to  foreign  countries,  in  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France.  **  If  there  be  power  in  France, 
it  is  in  me ;  if  there  be  faith  in  France,  in  mc  must 
you  look  for  it ;  if  you  make  peace  with  France, 
my  word,  my  character,  my  personal  dispositions^ 
must  be  your  sole,  and  sufficient  security."  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  first  consul  to  His  Ma- 
jesty and  his  government ;  and  when,  in  compli- 
ance with  such  an  invitation,  it  is  proposed  to 
examine  the  foundation  and  validity  of  the  only 
security  thus  offered  to  us,  the  honourable  gen- 
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tleman  steps  Id,  and  tells  the  House,  that  such 
an  examination  is  highly  indecorous  and  unne- 
cessary.   It  might  give  offence,  it  seemed,  to  the 
first  consul ;  it  was  personal  and  indelicate ;  and 
I  know  not  what  other  terms  of  fine  feeling  were 
applied  to  it.     Now,  first,  as  to  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  first  consul  himself,  or  to  France : 
the  honourable  gentleman  appears  to  have  very 
ill    understood  to  what  degree  the    temper  of 
France  was  captious  and  irritable,  in  respect  ta 
the  character  of  its  existing,  or  expired  govern- 
ments ;  otherwise  the  honourable  gentleman,  with 
that   delicacy   which   he  professes  to  wish  to 
observe,  and  that  fear  of  offending,  which  dictates 
his  warning  to  this  side  of  the  House,  would  not 
have  indulged  himself  in  many  parts  of  the  speech 
which  he  has  made  this  day.  For  does  the  honour- 
ble  gentleman  imagine,  that  it  is  to  their  govern- 
ment of  the  present  hour,  or  to  that  which  Buo- 
naparte had  destroyed  to  erect  this,  or  to  any  one 
of  the  nine  or  ten  immediately  preceding  govern- 
ments,  that  France   limited  the    privilege  and 
sacredness  which  made  it  almost  blasphemy  to 
eondemn  their  proceedings  ?    No  such  thing ;  the 
honourable  gentleman,  himself,  in  reviling  the 
ambition  of  the  ancient  government  of  France, 
has  as  much  sinned  against  the  majesty  of  the 
French  nation,  as  if  he  had  presumed  to  traduce 
Brissot  or  Robespierre,  or  any  of  the  latter  tyrants 
who  swept  them  to  the  scaffold,  and  were  swept 
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by  their  successors  to  the  same  scaffold  in  their 
turn.  The  honourable  gentleman,  indeed,  com- 
mits his  country  most  rashly,  by  such  intem- 
perate language  against  Louis  XIV.  Does  he 
not  know,  or  has  he  forgotten  at  the  moment,  that 
Rome  was  sacked  and  pillaged  the  other  day,  to 
avenge  the  manes  of  Vercengetorix  (or  some  such 
name),  a  king  of  the  Gauls,  who  flourished  some 
time  before  Louis  XIV.,  and  whom  Julius  Caesar 
was  discovered  to  have  aggrieved  in  a  scandalous 
manner;  and  that  to  reclaim  the  trophies  won 
from  the  Burgundians,  was  one  of  the  pretexts 
alleged  for  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  ?  Let  not, 
therefore,  the  honourable  gentleman  imagine,  that 
the  lapse  of  near  a  century,  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  would  bar  France,  in  her  own  good 
time,  from  avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  his 
memory.  France  is  not  so  forgetful,  nullum 
tempus  occurrit.  Her  vengeance  may  sleep, 
indeed;  but  opportunity  would  awaken  it,  and 
could  wc/be  caught  as  fairly  off  our  guard,  as 
weak  and  as  inviting  as  Rome  or  as  Switzerland 
(which  might  readily  be  the  case  if  we  would 
accept  the  counsel  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  and  make  peace,  or  armistice,  without 
examination  or  delay),  the  honourable  gentleman's 
abuse  of  Louis  XIV.,  would  be  as  good  a  plea  as 
any  other,  for  declaring  war  against  us,  and  pur- 
suing it  to  our  ruin. 
Forced,  however,  as  we  are  at  all  hazards,  to 
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wbidike  lia» 
pcanuiee  at  the  head  of  the  amy  of  Italy,  to  hia 
late  disgracdbl  tight  £rom  the  army  <tf  Egypt* 
The  £ku  are  beibfe  the  Hoase ;  they  are  fimh 
ID  erery  body's  recoDectioD.  To  these  (acts 
what  testiiiioiiy  is  opposed:  first,  die  declara* 
tion  of  Buonaparte  himself,  swearing  by  himself, 
no  donbt,  as  was  the  custom  and  the  right  of  so 
transcendant  a  personage  ;  and  secondly,  his 
minister,  M.  Talleyrand.  Talleyrand,  to  be  sure, 
was  an  admirable  witness  to  character  in  matter 
of  negociation.  Talleyrand  certainly  had  proved, 
that  he  knew  well  how  to  make  a  treaty ;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  lost  in  admiration  of  Buona- 
parte^s  talents  for  keeping  one.  This  was  a  thing 
of  which  he  had  no  idea.  "The  old  Directory 
and  I/'  said  Talleyrand,  '*know  pretty  well  how 
to  set  about  concluding  a  treaty;  there  is  the 
American  treaty,  which  all  the  world  knows ;  the 
Portugal  treaty  too ;  both  were  managed  cleverly 
enough  in  the  making;  but  as  to  the  keeping 
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them  that  is  quite  another  thing*  There,  indeed, 
we  have  no  skill,  nor  talent :  but  here,  here  is  a  man, 
who  keeps  treaties  as  well  as  makes  them;  a 
perfect  phenomenon  in  the  diplomacy  of  France." 
Such  is  the  testimony  that  Talleyrand  can 
furnish  on  behalf  of  Buonaparte.  For  that  which 
Buonaparte  can  give  in  favour  of  himself,  it 
fortunately  is  not  necessary  to  rest  on  con- 
jecture or  inference.  Fortunately  the  chance  of 
war  has  thrown  into  our  hands  documents,  of 
which  the  authenticity  cannot  be  questioned ; 
and  in  which  the  characters  of  fraud,  perjury, 
treachery,  and  deliberate  breach  of  faith,  are 
written  in  Buonaparte's  own  hand  against  himself. 
I  allude  to  the  letters  lately  intercepted  on  their 
passage  from  Egypt. 

And  here  I  must  take  some  notice  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  of  those 
which  I  understand  have  been  made  in  other 
places  on  the  publication  of  those  letters.  It  has 
been  argued,  that  there  was  something  base  and 
illiberal,  something  contrary  to  the  rights  of  miti- 
gated war,  and  tothe  practice  of  civilized  nations, 
in  publishing  letters  of  an  enemy,  which  the 
chance  of  war  had  thrown  into  our  hands.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  theory  of  this  question,  be- 
cause, being  a  question  of  practical  policy,  it 
can  be  much  better  settled  by  a  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  most  civilized  countries  in 
their  best  times.     I  apprehend  the  honourable 
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gentlemen  opposite  will  not  dispute  the  claim  of 
our  own  country  (for  it  is  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  that  I  mean  to  quote),  to  the  qualification 
which  I  have  bestowed  upon  it,  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  character  of 
the  particular  period  of  our  history,  to  which  I  refer; 
for  it  is  one  which  they  are  themselves  extremely 
fond  of  citing  with  expressions  of  high  commenda- 
tion, for  reasons  sufficiently,  obvious  ;  it  was  the 
year  1759,  the  period  of  the  glorious  war  carried  on 
under  the  administration  of  the  father  of  my  right 
honourable  friend  who  sits  beside  me  (Mr.  Pitt). 
The  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  contains 
an  extract  from  the  London  Gazette,  fix>m  Tues- 
day, August  14,  to  Saturday,  August  18,   1759. 
"  Among    the    papers    which    were    taken    at 
Detmold  on  the  5th  instant,  by  His  Majesty's 
light  troops,    an  original    letter  is  found  from 
the    Marshal    Due    de    Belleisle,    to    Marshal 
Contades,  dated  Versailles,  July  23rd,   1759,  in 
which  there  is  the  following    passage."    Then 
follows  a  passage  extracted  from  the  letter,  with 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  House. 
In  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  of  Friday, 
October  12,  in  the  same  year,  were  published 
some  intercepted  letters  taken  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  were  still  more  in  point,  from  the  substance 
of  their  contents,  as  well  as  from  the  precedent 
of  publication.     The  first  was,  "Translation  of 
an    Intercepted   Letter    from  M.  Lally  to  M. 
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Lerpit/'  Another  was,  '•  Translation  of  a  Letter  in- 
tercepted going  from  Pondicherry  to  Masulipatam ;" 
in  which  there  were  some  passages  so  curious,  when 
cdmpared  with  those  letters  from  Egypt,  which 
have  lately  been  published,  that  I  believe  the 
House  will  forgive  me,  if  I  take  up  a  few  moments 
of  their  time  in  reading  a  part  of  it  to  them ;  it  was 
as  follows :  **  Shall  I  mention  to  you  our  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Tanjore  ?  Bad  news  is  interesting, 
but  painful  to  the  writer.  . .  The  army  has  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger,  thirst,  watchingand  fatigue.  • 
Poor  French !  What  a  situation  are  we  in !  What 
projects  we  thought  ourselves  capable  of  executing, 
and  how  are  we  disappointed !  ....  I  pity  our 
general.  He  must  be  .extremely  embarrassed,  not- 
withstanding his  extensive  genius,  without  money 
or  fleet :  his  troops  very  discontented,  his  reputa- 
tion declining  ....  What  will  become  of  us  ?" . . . 
Would  not  any  person  who  heard  this,  without 
being  told  from  whence  it  came,  be  persuaded  that 
it  was,  in  fact  one  of  the  late  interceptions  from 
Egypt ;  when,  at  least  as  much  as  at  Pondicherry 
in  1759,  the  army  have  reason  to  be  '*  disgusted 
with  their  situation  ?"  .... 

Can  there  be  then.  Sir,  any  longer  a  doubt  as 
to  the  strict  precedeuted  propriety  of  availing  our- 
selves of  every  information  of  such  a  sort  which  came 
into  our  power?  Or  will  a  stand  now  be  made  (it  is 
very  possible)  that  against  France,  and  especially 
against  Buonaparte  himself,  such  an  advantage  was 
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ungenerous?  Such  perhaps  may  be  the  argument ; 
for  I  have  heard  that  in  another  place  it  has  been 
gravely  declared,  that   the    publisher  of  Buo- 
naparte's letters  must  have  a  worse  heart  than 
the  writer  of  them.    These  are  harsh  words ;  but 
when  I  look  a  little  farther,  and  find  the  same 
orator  arguing,  that  the  scarcity  proceeded  from 
the  war,   I    feel  that  an  imputation,    however 
severe,    from  such  an    arguer    is  not  much  to 
be  regarded.      But,  in  truth,  does  Buonaparte 
merit  for  the  goodness  of  his   heart,  a  special 
exemption  from  the  fair  advantages  arising  out  of 
the  fortune  of  war  ?    Has  he  so  conducted  himself 
as  to  deserve  such  a  compliment?    Perhaps  an 
extract,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  read  from 
the  Moniteur  of  the  19thPluviose,  5th  year  (some 
time  in  January  1797),  would  settle  this  point  as 
completely  as  the  London  Gazette  has  settled 
the  other.      **  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  General 
Buonaparte,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of 
Italy,   to  the  Executive  Directory.     Verona,  1 
Pluviose,  6th  year.      Citizens  Directors !    You 
wrill  find  enclosed  some  intercepted  letters,  which 
are  extremely  interesting  ;  as  you  will  see  in 
them  the  obstinate  bad  faith  of  the  court  of  Rome.'' 
Then  follows  the  publication,  at  length,  of  a  letter 
from  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state    at  Rome, 
to  M.  Albani  (the  nuncio)  at  Vienna ;  and  the 
House  will  remember  that  Rome  was  not  then 
actually  at  war  with  the  French  republic.     And 
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this  was  the  man  entitled  to  peculiar  delicacy, 
against  whom  the  just  rights  of  war  ought  not  to 
be  enforced ! 

But  in  defiance  of  the  proofs  arising  out  of 
fiuonaparte's  own  testimony,  thus  fortunately 
produced  against  himself,  and  in  contradiction  to 
all  that  has  been  stated  by  my  right  honourable 
friend,  the  honourable  gentleman  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  maintain  that  Buonaparte  has  not  in 
point  of  fact  violated  the  treaty  of  Gampo  Formio. 
Undoubtedly,  the  honourable  gentleman  is 
right.  Buonaparte  did  not  violate  the  treaty  of 
Gampo  Formio.  But  what  then  ?  What  ground 
for  triumph  does  the  honourable  gentleman  find 
in  this  concession  ?  The  honourable  gentleman 
must  have  mistaken  my  right  honourable  friend  s 
meaning,  if  he  supposes  that  the  whole  of  his 
argument  is  to  be  overthrown  by  the  production 
of  a  single  instance  of  a  treaty  not  broken  by 
Buonaparte.  If,  indeed,  my  right  honourable 
friend  had  asserted  that  France  had  never  broken 
a  treaty  without  Buonaparte ;  if  the  tenor  of  his 
argument  had  been  that  3uonaparte  was  a  ne* 
cessary  ingredient  in  every  breach  of  treaty; 
then,  to  be  sure,  to  find  one  which  had  been 
broken  by  France  without  his  agency,  might  be 
matter  of  high  controversial  triumph.  But  my 
right  honourable  friend  asserted  no  such  thing. 
He  merely  asserted  that  Buonaparte  had  never 
kept  a  treaty  on  his  part ;  and  that  France  on 
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her*s  had  left  none  unviolated ; — but  that  she  had 
employed  Buonaparte  to  violate  them  all ;  that 
she  had  been  so  poor  in  resources  as  to  be  able 
to  find  but  one  instrument  for  such  complicated 
and  multiplied  acts  of  wickedness,  it  never  en- 
tered into  my  right  honourable  friend's  head  to 
assert. 

There  remains  another  consideration  personal 
to  the  first  consul,  which  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
wholly  out  of  the  question;  and  this  is  the  stabi- 
lity of  his  government ;  without  which,  it  is  plain 
that  there  can  be  no  security  for  any  peace  which 
we  may  conclude  with  him  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Upon  this  point  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
say  much.  Every  probability,  every  presumption^ 
is  obviously  against  the  permanence  of  a  power» 
which  rests  on  none  of  the  known  and  intelligent 
principles  on  which  a  government  has  ever  yet 
been  supported : — a  power  possessed  by  republi- 
cans, which  is  built  upon  the  wreck  and  ruins 
of  every  principle  of  freedom ;  a  power  professing 
to  emanate  from  the  people,  which  no  one  class 
or  description  of  the  people  had  either  a  share  in 
creating,  or  an  interest  in  preserving ;  a  despotism 
without  the  sanction  of  prescription,  or  the  miti- 
gation of  established  laws,  or  usages,  or  man- 
ners ;  a  military  despotism  proposing  to  maintain 
itself  by  universal  peace :  these  are  anomalies, 
which  it  becomes  those  ^'gentlemen  to  explain 
and  to  xeconcile  to  common  understandings ;  to 
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reconcile,  if  they  can,  with  past  experience,  or 
with  any  reasonable  theory,  when  they  contend 
for  the  stability  of  the  new  government  in  France ; 
or  is  there  some  high  and  mysterious  principle  of 
preservation,  such  as  the  vulgar  and  uninitiated 
cannot  comprehend,  which  will  watch  over  the 
destinies  of  Buonaparte?  Is  it,  that  owing  his 
crown,  as  Macbeth  was  described  to  owe  his,  to 
*'  fate  and  metaphysical  aid ;"— it  was  expected 
that  the  *'  metaphysical  aid,"  of  Sieyes,  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  crown,  would  be  able,  under  all 
chances,  to  keep  it  safe  upon  his  head  ?  that  there 
was  some  charm  contrived  by  that  "  weird'* 
Abb6,  which  would  baffle  all  combinations  that 
**  man  of  woman  born  could  bring  against  him?" 

But  after  exhausting  all  the  inducements  to 
immediate  peace,  the  honourable  gentleman  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  the  House  by  prophecies  of 
the  dangers  and  disasters  to  be  expected  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  On  this  point,  as  it  is 
matter  upon  which  much  less  conviction  could  be 
attained  by  argument,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
House  long.  I  will  only  observe,  in  passing,  that 
when  among  those  dangers  the  honourable  gentle- 
man enumerated  so  confidently  the  desertion  of 
our  allies,  and  when  he  inferred  the  almost  cer- 
tainty  of  this  desertion  from  a  review  of  the  past 
conduct  of  these  powers,  whom  he  stigmatized 
with  every  opprobrious  epithet  that  his  imagina- 
tion could  suggest  to  him,  I  cannot  help  being 

VOL.    I.  T 
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sorpmed^  tliat  the  honourable  gentleman  should 
BoC  have  icflected,  that  such  a  proceeding  suited 
WT  iQ  with  the  recommendation  which  he  so 
iaculcated,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to 
BO  letraspect,  and  to  abstain  from  invective. 
I  voodcr  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  if  there 
was^  Bttck  dancer  of  irritating  the  enemy  by  in- 
tefl^Knie  bn^oige  in  this  House,  it  was  not 
wImIt  iuBatenal  to  consider  whether  similar 
kKK!:«ue  Biglit  not  disgust  our  allies.  Perhaps 
diie  iMMMMoable  sendeman,  thinking  their  derelic- 
iMft  ol*  1^  so  $iire»  one  time  or  other,  saw  no  harm 
ia  qaickenia^  it ;  and  would  have  us  get  rid  of 
lliem  a$  sooa  as  we  could.  But  this  policy  seems 
to  »e  to  be  a  little  questionable.  If  a  general 
c^MDaaaattdiw  lui  anny  composed  of  many  different 
aatioos^  w^re  to  be  told,  that  at  a  certain  period, 
a  ttOQth  hence«  perhaps,  the  several  contingents 
o4r  the  dilierent  powers  would  be  recalled ;  if  he 
were  told  this  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy ; 
and  if  his  informer  were  to  add,  that  he  advised 
him.  therefore,  instanUy  to  disband  bis  forces 
himself*  and  to  make  what  terms  be  could  for  his 
own  salety :  the  advice,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  such 
as  the  general  would  most  prudenUy  follow ;  he 
would  rather  conclude  that  no  time,  therefore,  was 
to  be  lost,  no  exertion  spared,  to  make  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  combination  of  his  whole  force 
while  it  yet  continued  unbroken. 

But  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  such  an 
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event  as  the  honourable  gentleman  foretold,  and 
with  respect  to  the  dreadful  disgraces  and  cala- 
mities which  were  to  follow  it,  I  will  not  trespass 
upon  the  patience  of  the  House  (especially  con- 
sidering who  are  to  follow  me  in  the  debate)  by 
opposing  my  calculations  and  predictions  to  those 
of  the  honourable  gentleman.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  vote  of  this  night,  if  government  should  be 
allowed  to  have  acted  right  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It  would  be,  indeed, 
hazardous  to  foretel  the  successes  of  the  cam- 
paign. But  it  is  some  comfort  to  reflect  that 
the  campaign  which  has  just  closed,  though  at  its 
close  not  in  every  respect  so  triumphant  as  might 
have  been  wished,  and  for  a  time  expected,  was 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that 
history  records  ;  so  much  has  been  done  in  that 
campaign,  that  if  any  body  at  its  outset  had  ven- 
tured to  anticipate  its  progress  and  conclusion 
would  be  such  as  they  have  in  fact  proved  to  be, 
he  would  have  been  considered  as  sanguine  almost 
to  madness.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  at  present  see, 
in  the  state  either  of  France,  or  of  the  Powers  at 
war  with  her,  any  thing  to  warrant  the  tone  of 
despondency,  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
assumed :  and  to  say  the  truth,  when  I  recollect 
the  many  unfulfilled  predictions  of  evil,  which 
have  come  from  the  bench  on  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  sits,  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  much 
cast  down  by  it.     The  last  time  that  the  tripod  of 
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prophecy  was  brought  into  this  House,  I  remem- 
ber (it  was  in  the  spring  of  1797),  the  House  was 
solemnly  warned  that  there  were  not  **  three 
weeks  regular  government''  remaining  to  the 
country.  That  period  was  long  past ;  and,  God 
be  thanked,  the  evils  of  anarchy  have  not  yet 
fallen  upon  us.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  owing  to 
our  own  exertions  that  we  are  yet  safe ;  and  if  wje 
are  but  true  to  ourselves,  we  have  yet  abundant 
means  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  our 
safety. 


Mr  Erskinb  and  Mb.  Fox,  in  speeches  of  great  ability, 
opposed  the  motion.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a 
speech  (perhaps  the  best  ever  pronounced  by  him  in  parlia- 
ment) in  which  he  took  an  extensive  review  of  the  measures 
of  government  since  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution — defended  their  policy,  and  maintained  that 
"  we  should  be  inexcusable  if  at  that  moment  we  were  to 
relinquish  the  struggle  on  any  grounds  short  of  complete 
and  entire  security  against  the  greatest  danger  which  had 
ever  yet  threatened  the  world ; — that  from  perseverance  in 
our  efforts  under  such  circumstances,  we  had  the  fairest 
reason  to  expect  the  full  attainment  of  that  object;  but 
that,  at  all  events,  even  if  we  were  disappointed  in  our  mor^ 
sanguine  hopes,  we  were  more  likely  to  gain  than  to  lose  by 
the  continuation  of  the  contest ;— that  every  month  to  which 
it  was  continued,  even  if  it  should  not  in  its  effects  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  jacobin  system,  must  te;id  so  far  to  weaken 
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and  exhaust  it,  as  to  give  us,  at  least,  a  greater  comparative 
security  in  any  other  termination  of  the  war ; — that  on  these 
grounds,  that  was  not  the  moment  at  which  it  was  consistent 
with  our  interest  or  our  duty  to  listen  to  any  proposals  of 
negociation  with  the  present  ruler  of  France ;  but  that  we 
were  not,  thd:^fore,  pledged  to  any  unalterable  determina- 
tion as  to  our  future  conduct;*— that  in  this  we  must  be 
regulated  by  the  course  of  events— and  that  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  ministers  from  time  to  time  to 
adapt  their  measures  to  any  variation  of  circumstances ;  to 
consider  how  far  the  operations  of  the  allies,  or  the  inter- 
nal disposition  of  France  corresponded  with  our  present 
expectations ;  and  on  a  view  of  the  whoje,  to  compare  the 
difEcidties  or  risks  which  might  arise  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  contest,  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  or  of 
the  degree  of  advantage  (o  be  derived  from  its  farther 
continuance :  and  to  be  governed  by  the  result  of  these 
considerations  in  the  opinion  and  advice  which  we  might 
offer  to  our  sovereign." 
The  House  divided : — 


Ayes  \ 

I 


TELLERS. 

Lord  Hawkesbury, 
Mr.  Canning. 
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(  278  ) 

ON  THE  SUBSIDIES  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
GERMANY. 

JULY  18th,  1800. 


This  day  Mb..  Pitt  mored,  *^  That  a  further  aan^  not 
exceeding  £1  JSOO^OOO^  be  granted  to  Hk  Majesty,  to  enaUe 
His  Majesty  to  fulfil  the  engagements  whkdi  His  Majesty 
has  entered  into  with  the  Emperor  of  Grermany.  2.  That  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  £546,494  be  granted  to  His  Majesty, 
to  make  good  such  sums  as  hare  or  will  become  due  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  in  consequence  of  engagements 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia." 

Mb.  I.  H*  Bbownb  supported  the  motion.  It  was  opposed 
by  Me.  Jokbs  and  Mm.  Tibbnst. 


Mr.  Canning — Sir,  From  what  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  from  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,*  there  are  three 
grounds  on,  which  the  opposition  to  the  vote  now 
proposed  is  attempted  to  be  maintained — first, 
that  an  avowed  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  is 
not  the  way  to  arrive  at  peace — secondly,  that 
the  Emperor  has  not  hitherto  afforded  such  a  co- 
operation as  justified  Ministers  for  having  entered 
into  such  engagements  as  those  contained  in  the 
treaty  upon  the  table,  nor  is  he  in  a  situation  to 
afford  such  co-operation  henceforward  as  would 

♦  Mr.  Tierney, 
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justify  the  House  in  fulfilling  them ; — and,  thirdly, 
that  the  present  ministers  are  not  fit  men  to  make 
peace,  and  that  any  effort  therefore  for  that  object, 
while  they  remained  in  office,  must  be  of  no  avail. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  I  shall 
say  but  little ;  because  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  House  must  feel,  that  even  if  there  were  no  other 
purpose  for  which  this  vote  was  desirable  but  that 
of  enabling  ministers  to  enter  into  immediate  ne- 
gociation  for  peace  with  greater  advantage,  the 
declaration  of  such  a  purpose  in  this  place  would 
be  the  surest  method  of  occasioning  its  failure ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  treat  for  peace  at  any  time 
with  a  chance  of  success,  ministers  must  be  en- 
abled to  treat  with  the  means  of  war  in  their 
hands.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  co-operation  already  afforded  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  of  that  which  we  may  still  expect  from 
him,  I  differ  widely  from  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. The  honourable  gentleman  argues  solely 
on  the  issue  of  the  last  battle  which  has  taken 
place  in  Italy ;  and  he  attempts  to  prove  from  it, 
not  only  that  the  whole  of  what  the  Emperor  had 
hitherto  done  was  nothing  worth,  and  that  there 
was  still  less  to  be  looked  for  from  him  in  future : 
and  not  only  that  we  ought  therefore  to  refuse 
fulfilling  the  engagements  contracted  with  him, 
but  that  ministers  ought  to  have  foreseen  the 
issue;  and  that  they  are  therefore  highly  cul- 
pable in  having  contracted  engagements,  which. 
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if  they  had  been  possessed  of  such  foresight, 
they  would  have  known  at  the  time  of  contracting 
them,  to  be  wholly  useless  and  extravagant. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  somewhat  curious 
to  consider  what  was  the  degree  of  foresight 
which  ministers  were  arraigned  for  not  having 
exercised  on  this  occasion.  Was  it  that  they  have 
not  foreseen  the  intention  of  Austria  to  abandon 
the  alliance  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  or  to 
relax  her  efforts,  to  maintain  her  armies  in  a  state 
of  inactivity,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  in  appear- 
ance only,  not  in  reality  ?  If  this  had  been  the 
conduct  of  Austria,  I  should  have  understood 
what  was  meant  by  accusing  ministers  of  want  of 
due  precaution  and  prudence;  because,  of  the 
intentions  of  an  ally,  it  might  be  argued,  it 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  inform  themselves 
accurately  before  they  committed  the  faith  of  this 
country,  or  hazarded  its  wealth  upon  the  alliance. 
If  the  armies  of  our  ally,  when  put  in  motion,  had 
proved  weak  and  inefficient,  incapable  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy  to  whom  they  were 
opposed :  and  in  numbers,  valour,  and  discipline, 
miserably  below  the  point  at  which  we  had  been 
taught  to  rate  them: — this  too  might  be  ground 
of  accusation  against  ministers,  which  I  could  at 
least  understand;  for  it  might  i>e  argued,  with 
some  appearance  of  justice,  that  the  real  state  of 
the  armies  of  a  power  with  whom  we  confederated, 
and  whom  we  were  engaging  to  subsidize,  was  a 
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matter  which  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  as- 
certain beyond  doubt,  and  which  they  had  obvious 
means  of  ascertaining.  But  was  any  failure  of 
this  sort  on  the  part  of  Austria  pretended  ?  Was 
it  argued  or  believed  that  Austria  had  shown  any 
want  of  heart  or  of  strength?  Had  her  armies 
forfeited  their  ancient  reputation?  Had  they 
fought  as  if  they  were  either  unfit  for  action  in 
themselves,  or  restrained  by  the  timid  or  treach- 
erous policy  of  their  court  ?  Let  that  very  battle, 
on  the  issue  of  which  the  fate  of  the  war  is  sup- 
posed to  have  turned ;  let  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
contested  as  it  was  with  an  obstinate  bravery,  and 
with  a  variety  of  fortune  which  have  few  parallels 
in  history,  bear  witness  that  Austria  has  not  been 
wanting  in  exertion,  and  that  the  arms  of  Austria 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  prowess,  or  of  their 
glory !  But  no ;  it  was  the  issue  of  this  very 
battle  that  ministers  ought  to  have  foreseen :  they  . 
ought  to  have  foreseen  that  on  one  battle  would 
turn  the  fate  of  the  whole  campaign,  and  that  the 
issue  of  that  battle  would  be  unfortunate  to  our 
ally.  If  so,  they  ought  to  have  foreseen,  what 
was  not  foreseen  or  conjectured  with  confidence 
two  hours  before  the  final  event  of  tl^  day,  by 
either  those  who  lost  or  those  who  won  the  battle, 
by  General  Melas  or  General  Buonaparte ;  what 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  engagement  was  so 
doubtful,  that  if  a  courier  had  been  dispatched 
from  the  plains  of  Marengo  two  hours  before  the 
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contest  actually  ceased,  he  would  have  announced 
the  victory  as  inclining  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Austrians  (and  then  to  be  sure  the  admirable 
foresight  of  ministers  would  have  been  as  willingly 
commended  as  the  want  of  it  is  now  justly  cen- 
sured); they  must  have  foreseen,  not  that  two 
armies,  offeree  so  unequal,  of  spirit  so  ill-matched, 
as    to   admit  of  little    struggle  for  superiority! 
would  meet  and  decide  without  difficulty  the  pre- 
tensions of  two  rival  powers ;  but  that  the  victory^ 
balanced  for  many  hard-fought  hours,  and  at  one 
time  almost  decided  in  favour  of  the  Austrians, 
would  by  a  sudden  manoeuvre  be  brought  over  to 
the  side  of  the  enemy ;   that  at  eight  o'clock  a 
body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  horse  would 
break  in  upon  the  triumphant  and  pursuing  Aus- 
trians, throw  them  into  confusion,  and  turn  the 
fate  of  the  day.     All  this  ministers  must  have 
.  foreseen,  to  be  enabled  to  act  upon  their  fore- 
sight;  for  if  their  sagacity  had  failed  them  an 
instant  before  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  all  the  rest  would  have  gone  only  to 
mislead  them.     And  for  not  foreseeing  all  this 
they  are  to  be  condemned  as  men  utterly  inca- 
pable of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  country; 
as  having  lavished  its  treasure,  and  pledged  its 
good  faith,  and  hazarded  its  safety,  on  rash  and 
idle  speculation!     So  little  can  I  agree  in  the 
justice  of  these  imputations  on  this  ground,  that  I 
am  ready  to  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  even 
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if  they  had  been  possessed  of  tliis  extraordinary 
and  preternatural  power  which  they  were  so  much 
blamed  for  wanting ;    if  they  could  have  known 
that  the  course  of  the  campaign  would  lead  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  hojies  and  fortunes  of  the 
whole  would  be  staked  on  the  issue  of  one  battle 
between  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  and  a  French 
army  with  Buonaparte  at  its  head ;   if  they  could 
have  foreseen,  not  indeed  that  the  battle  would 
be  absolutely  lost  by  the  Austrians,  but  that  it 
would  be  fearfully  contested,  and  that  the  victory 
would  be  to  be  decided  by  one  of  the  most  anxious 
and  doubtful  struggles  that  ever  took  place;   I 
should  say,  that  with  all  this  fore-knowledge, 
ministers  would  have  done  wrong  not  to  have 
pushed  things  to  such  a  trial ;  that  they  would 
have  done  well  to  purchase,  at  the  price  of  the 
whole  of  the  subsidy  now  to  be  voted,  such  a 
chance  for  the  safety  of  Europe.     For,  see  what 
was  the  alternative !     If  the  victory  did  Jiot  re- 
main with  Austria,  there  was,  undoubtedly,  much 
to  regret,  and  much  to  repair;  there  was  diffi- 
culty and  danger  to  be  struggled  with  by  the  Em- 
peror, perhaps  now,  and  great  exertions  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     But,  put  the 
other  case,  and  suppose  Buonaparte  defeated  in 
this  one  battle ;  and  who  was  there  that  doubted 
that  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  him  and  his 
power.  To  our  ally,  the  event,  such  as  it  has  turned 
out,  was  failure,  and  mortification,  and  embarrass- 
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ment :  to  the  enemy  it  would  have  been  utter 
destruction?  and  it  would,  in  that  case,  have 
brought  about  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  the 
way  which  would  most  effectually  have  secured 
the  restriction  of  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
independence  and  tranquillity  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  So  far,  therefore,  from  thinking  minis- 
ters blameable  for  not  having  foreseen  and  avoided 
the  hazard  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  I  am  ready 
to  contend,  that  if  they  could  have  foreseen  and 
contrived  such  a  trial  of  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
the  opposing  armies  with  such  an  alternative  be- 
fore them,  the  event,  even  as  it  now  appeared, 
would  have  justified  them  in  having  done  so. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman in  the  opinion,  that,  whether  Austria  were 
worth  having  or  no  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, she  was  not  worth  having  now;  and 
that,  after  having  made  these  engagements  with 
her,  we  were  at  liberty  to  retract  them.  It  was 
said,  that  the  sum  proposed  would  be  of  no  efficient 
use  to  the  Emperor,  whose  armies  were  destroyed, 
his  dominions  drained  of  men  and  money,  and  his 
whole  power  utterly  exhausted  and  broken  down. 
It  was  suggested,  that  we  had  not  signed  the 
treaty,  and  that  there  was  therefore  yet  time  for 
refusing  to  fulfil  it.  It  was  even  hinted,  that  the 
Emperor  could  not  honestly  ask  for  the  fulfilment 
of  engagements  contracted  with  him  under  other 
expectations  than  those  of  complete  failure  and 
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disappointment:  and  that  when  he  applied  for 
money  under  such  circumstances^  the  application 
deserved  to  be  rejected  in  terms  of  indignity  and 
reproach.  There  appears  to  me  something  un- 
generous and  illiberal  in  this  way  of  seeing  the 
subject.  I  am  not  prepared  to  turn  round  to  an 
ally  the  moment  that  ally  becomes  unsuccessful, 
and  to  address  him  in  the  language  suggested  by 
the  honourable  gentleman's  observations  •  "  Go : 
we  have  nothing  now  to  say  to  you ;  your  claim 
upon  us  is  at  an  end ;  we  made  alliance  with 
your  strength,  and  you  have  brought  us  failure ; 
we  bargained  with  your  hopes,  and  you  have 
given  us  disappointment ;  our  engagements  were 
with  your  good  fortune ;  we  abjure  all  fellowship 
with  your  distress!"  Such  is  not  the  language 
which  I  would  use,  nor  the  sentiments  which  I 
could  bring  myself  to  entertain  respecting  an  ally, 
who,  with  whatever  success,  had  certainly  fought 
manfully  by  our  side. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  surprise  at  the 
manner  in  which  gentlemen  seem  to  think  it  be- 
coming to  treat  the  Emperor  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  is  not  new,  indeed,  to  find  in  any  men, 
it  is  the  common  feeling  of  our  nature,  a  blind 
admiration  of  success;  and  I  have  therefore  heard, 
without  much  astonishment,  the  expressions  of 
admiration  which  have  been  bestowed  in  this 
House  upon  the  chief  consul  and  his  victory.  But 
I  had  hoped  that,  whatever  might  be  the  undis- 
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tinguishing  and  incurable  insensibility  by  which 
vulgar  minds  are  hardened  to  the  perception  of 
real  merit,  if  unaccompanied  by  success;  1  had 
hoped  that,  with  liberal  and  intelligent  minds, 
though  the  first  impression  might  be,  as  it  has 
been,  that  of  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the 
fortune  of  the  victor,  the  second,  and  not  the  less 
powerful  nor  less  permanent  feeling  would  have 
been  that  of  compassion  and  just  praise  to  the 
courage,  the  constancy,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  vanquished.  I  had  thought  that,  even  if  we 
had  been  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  great 
contest  which  had  been  carrying  on  in  Italy ;  if 
we  had  merely  read  in  history  of  such  events  as 
had^  taken  place  there,  and  such  a  result  as  they 
had  led  to ;  we  should  naturally  have  sympathized 
with  misfortune  so  bravely  struggled  against,  and 
80  manfully  borne.  And  if  such  would  have  been 
the  natural  feeling  in  an  indifferent  case,  I  had 
imagined  (but  in  this  I  find  myself  cruelly  mis- 
taken), that  even  the  crime  of  being  our  ally, 
even  the  disqualification  of  an  united  interest  and 
a  common  cause,  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
wholly  to  deprive  Austria  of  a  title  to  our  respect 
and  compassion.  I  had  imagined  that,  after  being 
hurried  by  the  first  impulse  of  their  astonishment 
to  mix  in  the  mob  that  shouted  at  the  heels  of 
Buonaparte,  gentlemen  would,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
covered their  reflection,  have  been  eager  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Emperor, by  acknowledging  the  fortitude 
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with  which  he  bore  his  reverses,  and  by  doing  all 
that  in  tHem  lay  to  enable  him  to  repair  them.  But 
no ;  the  Emperor  was  to  look  for  no  such  comfort, 
no  such  credit  here ;  instead  of  being  soothed  and 
consoled  under  his  misfortunes,  he  was  to  be 
taught  with  reproaches  that  he  did  not  yet  rate 
them  sufficiently  high,  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
their  full  extent  and  malignity ;  instead  of  being 
encouraged  to  retrieve  his  losses,  and  receiving  the 
promise  of  a  cordial  assistance,  he  was  bidden  to 
despond  and  despair,  to  consider  his  fortunes  as 
utterly  hopeless  and  irretrievable,  and  was  even 
taunted  as  an  impostor  and  a  swindler,  for  pro- 
posing to  us  to  assist  him  in  the  attempt  to  re* 
trieve  them. 

No  doubt  the  honourable  gentleman  must 
know  the  state  of  the  Emperor's  affairs  much 
better  than  he  did  himself.  1  cannot  help  feeling, 
however,  that  the  Emperor's  own  word  should  go 
for  something  in  this  matter.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman puts  me  in  mind  of  a  scene  in  a  French 
comedy  (I  believe  one  of  Moliere's),  where  a  man 
is  made  to  believe  that  his  neighbour  is  dead; 
and  an  attempt  not  quite  so  successful,  is  after- 
wards made  to  persuade  the  reputed  dead  man 
himself  that  he  really  is  so.  Presently  after,  the 
two  neighbours  meet  in  the  street,  and  the  sup- 
posed corpse  not  only  avers  himself  to  be  alive, 
but  actually  proposes  to  borrow  money  of  his 
friend;   the  friend  is  naturally  enough  in  great 
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indignation  at  such  effrontery  —  **  You  borrow 
money,  indeed !  a  pretty  story,  truly !  lend  my 
money  to  you!  why  you  know  you  are  dead; 
you  died  yesterday ;  I  have  it  from  the  best  au- 
thority! Poor  dear  Anselm!  I  am  truly  sorry 
for  you ;  but  dead  you  are,  sure  enough,  and  you 
shall  get  no  money  of  me  by  pretending  to  be 
alive,  I  promise  you.''  Such  was  really  very  nearly 
the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  the  honourable 
gentlemen  were  for  holding  with  Austria.  But  I, 
for  my  part, ,  think  the  word  of  the  living  man  a 
pretty  good  answer  to  those  who  would  have  be- 
lieved him  dead — and  upon  nearly  the  same  prin- 
ciples, I  am  inclined  to  admit  the  evidence  of 
Austria  in  her  own  behalf,  as  proof  that  she  is  not 
so  utterly  undone  as  the  honourable  gentlemen 
would  fain  have  the  House  to  believe,  and  would, 
if  they  could,  persuade  Austria  herself  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

The  testimony  of  Austria,  however,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  contended  to  be  rather  suspicious 
on  this  point ;  because,  said  he,  the  Emperor  has 
an  interest  in  deceiving  us ;  he  wants  to  finger 
our  money.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  sagacious 
discovery ;  but  surely,  in  this  instance,  the  saga- 
city was  a  little  overstrained.  The  money,  as  the 
treaty  explained,  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments, 
the  first  of  which  only  was  now  to  be  made 
good ;  and  if  after  receiving  the  first,  the  Emperor 
should  fail  in  the  execution  of  his  stipulations,  no 
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further  payment  would  be  made.  Wbere^  then, 
was  the  risk  to  this  country?  Or  what  object 
could  Austria  have  but  that  which  was  fairly  put 
forward?  If  the  first  payment  was  now  made, 
would  it  not  be  made  for  work  done?  If  General 
Melas  had  drawn  the  draft  for  it  in  the  plains  of 
Marengo,  would  the  honourable  gentleman  have 
refused  to  pay  it,  on  the  plea  that  we  had  not 
had  any  valuable  consideration  for  our  money  ? 
Or,  when  he  considered  the  exertions  of  Austria, 
from  the  moment  at  which  this  treaty  was  first 
proposed,  to  that  in  which  he  now  wished  us  to 
hesitate  about  completing  it,  would  he  not  feel 
himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  pay- 
ment, so  far  as  was  now  to  be  demanded,  was 
fairly  earned  ?  Besides,  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  said  in  another  part  of  his  speech,  where 
it  suited  his  arguments,  and  said  most  truly, 
that  the  whole  of  the  sum  to  be  furnished  by  us 
by  way  of  subsidy  was  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  general  scale  of  the  Emperor's  war  ex- 
penditure. See,  therefore,  what  it  is  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  imputes  to  the  Emperor ; 
what  extravagant  and  incredible  folly,  as  well  as 
wickedness,  when  he  represents  him  as  pur- 
chasing our  subsidy  at  an  expence  which  must 
swallow  up,  not  the  amount  of  it  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  his  own  dominions  into 
the  bai^n ;  as  exhausting  the  blood  of  his  sub* 
jects,  and  exposing  his  very  capital  to  imminent 
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danger :  merely — for  what  ?  that  he  might  cheat 
Great  Britain  of  a  sum  of  money  ?  Is  there 
sense  or  probability  m  this  policy?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  government  or  any  individual 
would  play  such  a  game  for  such  a  prize — would 
hazard  their  whole  fortune,  nay,  their  very  exist- 
ence, in  order  to  have,  not  the  possession,  but  the 
disposal  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
swindled  from  a  friend  ?  And  even  if  such  were 
the  unaccountable  madness  of  our  ally,  does  not  the 
paying  by  instalments  give  us  a  sufficient  power 
to  disappoint  so  absurd  a  design  the  moment  that 
it  shews  itself? 

The  remaining  objection  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  one  that  applies  more  largely,  not 
to  this  subsidy  only,  but  to  every  measure  that 
tends  in  any  degree  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
present  ministers,  either  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  or  for  the  negocialion  of  peace.  The 
honourable  gentleman  gives  it  as  his  decided  opi- 
nion that  the  present  Ministers  have  utterly  dis- 
qualified themselves  from  conducting  the  war  to 
an  honourable  termination,  and  even  for  treating 
for  peace  with  a  government,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  man  whom  (as  the  phrase  is)  they  have  abused 
so  grossly ;  Buonaparte  could  never  be  expected 
to  listen  with  patience  to  the  proposals  which 
such  men  might  offer  to  him,  or  to  offer  them  any 
terms  but  such  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  and 
disastrous  for  this  country  to  accept.     As  I  am 
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myself  no  panegyrist  of  Buonaparte,  I  am  not 
interested  in  refuting  this  calumny  upon  his  cha- 
racter, which  his  admirers  are  unaccountably  (as 
I  think)  so  forward  in  throwing  upon  it.  I  am 
not  the  person  to  proclaim  Buonaparte  as  a  here, 
excelling  in  every  greiat  quality  of  the  mind  all 
those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  ancient  or 
modern  times ;  but  if  I  had  been  sudi  an  enthu- 
siast in  my  admiration  of  Buonaparte,  I  should 
have  felt  it  rather  awkward  to  mix  with  these 
praises  an  imputation  of  such  meanness,  such  lit- 
tleness of  feeling,  of  such  a  poor,  creeping,  pusil- 
lanimous spirit,  as  is  implied  by  saying,.  '*  This 
great  man,  with  all  his  magnanimity,  has  one 
trifling  peculiarity— he  cannot  bear  to  be  spoken 
of  with  disrespect;  he  never  treats  with  any 
government  who  have  talked  lightly  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct ;  it  is  a  rule  with  him  not  to 
do  so ;  rather  than  conclude  a  peace  with  such 
men  he  will  continue  the  ravages  of  war,  the  dis- 
tress of  his  own  country,  the  interruption  of  the 
happiness  of  private  families,  all  of  which  he  has 
himself  told  us  he  naturally  wishes  to  avoid  more 
than  any  other  man  alive ;  but  he  will  continue  them 
for  ever  rather  than  negociate  with  men  who  have 
spoken  ill  of  him!"  How  far  this  may  be  the 
character  and  feeling  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
those  who  most  admired  him  are  best  qualified 
to  tell.  For  my  own  part,  having  taken  some 
share  in  former  debates,  in  which  that  which  is 
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called  abuse  of  Buonaparte  was  necessarily  intro- 
duced, I  am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  very  few  words  upon  this  subject,  espe- 
cially as  much  has  lately  been  said  in  this  place 
of  the  unmanliness  of  the  attacks  which  were 
made  on  the  character  of  the  first  consul  at  the 
period  when  his  overtures  for  negociation  were 
declined  by  this  government,  and  of  the  shame 
which  those  who  had  any  part  in  this  language 
are  now  supposed  to  take  to  themselves,  and  the 
anxiety  which  it  is  apprehended  they  must  feel 
to  retract  and  disavow  all  that  they  then  so  rashly 
and  illiberally  uttered.  Now,  Sir,  as  I  feel  no 
sort  of  shame,  and  entertain  not  the  smallest  dis- 
position to  retract  any  thing  that  was  then  said,  I 
wish  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  I 
spoke,  and  upon  which  I  now  maintain  whatever 
I  did  then  say.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
honourable  gentleman  will  quite  understand  me, 
because  I  do  not  know  that  we  set  out  to  argue 
this  matter  from  the  same  principle ;  and  if  not, 
there  is  no  hope  of  our  coming  to  any  understand- 
ing. My  principle.  Sir,  is  simply  this  :  there  is 
but  one  thing  which  I  never  wish  to  forbear 
speaking  when  called  upon,  and  which,  having 
spoken,  I  can  at  no  time  feel  ashamed  of,  nor  con- 
sent to  disavow,  retract,  or  qualify ;  and  that  is 
the  truth.  If  what  was  said  of  Buonaparte  was 
untrue,  that  is  an  accusation  of  which  I  know  the 
meaning,  and  which,  if  need  be,  I  am  prepared  to 
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argue.  But  if  it  was  true,  I  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  where  the  shame  lies,  or  where 
the  necessity  for  contradicting  it  If,  indeed,  the 
nature  and  essence  of  truth  were  capable  of  being 
altered  by  subsequent  events,  there  might  be 
some  call  for  caution  in  uttering  it,  and  there 
might  be  some  room  for  qualification  afterwards. 
But,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  I  really  do  not  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  desiring  us,  who  said 
what  we  thought  of  Buonaparte's  past  actions  at 
the  time  when  we  were  called  upon  to  examine 
them,  and  who  still  think  precisely  what  we  said 
of  them,  to  take  any  shame  to  ourselves  for  our 
language.  I  at  least  still  think  as  I  then  thought; 
and  I  do  not  see  what  ground  the  events  of  the 
last  campaign  can  furnish  for  changing  my  opi- 
nion. If,  for  instance,  in  Buonaparte  s  invasion 
of  Egypt  there  was  treachery  and  fraud ; — if  in  his 
conduct  towards  its  inhabitants,  there  was  unpro- 
vok^  cruelty ; — if  in  his  assumption  of  the  turban, 
there  was  impious  hypocrisy ; — I  called  these  qua^ 
lities  by  their  name:  I  call  them  so  still;  and  I 
say  that  this  hypocrisy,  this  cruelty,  and  this 
fraud,  have  left  indelible  stains  upon  his  character, 
which  all  the  laurels  of  Marengo  cannot  cover, 
nor  all  its  blood  wash  away.  I  know.  Sir,  there 
is  a  cautious,  cowardly,  bastard  morality,  which 
assumes  the  garb  and  tone  of  wisdom,  and  which 
prescribes  to  you  to  live  with  an  enemy  as  if  he 
were  one  day  to  become  your  friend ;  I  distrust 
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he  would  make  of  it.  What  were  we  to  do? 
to  acquiesce,  without  examination,  in  what  we 
heartily  and  in  our  consciences  disbelieved  ?  or  to 
examine  the  value  of  the  pledge  which  was 
offered  us,  and  to  give  our  reasons  for  not  being 
willing  to  accept  it?  We  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  as  in  fairness  and  in  common  sense 
we  were  compelled  to  do.  What  ground,  then, 
had  we  to  estimate  Buonaparte's  personal  cha- 
racter, but  his  past  actions?  These,  therefore, 
we  were  obliged  to  scrutinize;  in  scrutinizing 
them  we  were  struck  with  their  deformity ;  and 
that  deformity  we  were  obliged  to  expose  to  the 
world  as  a  justification  of  our  own  conduct.  If 
the  event  has  contradicted  the  expectations  which 
it  was  natural  to  form  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  time;  if  the  extraordinary,  and  certainly 
unlooked-for,  successes  of  the  campaign  have 
given  stability  to  Buonaparte's  power  (for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  whatever  may  and  must,  in  all 
human  probability,  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  power 
so  acquired,  and  resting  on  such  foundations)  ;  if 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  though  it  did  not  overthrow 
Austria,  has  subjugated  France;  undoubtedly 
this  change  of  circumstances  may  authorize  and 
warrant  a  change  of  policy ;  and  supposing  the 
time  to  arrive  when  negociation  may  be  in  other 
respects  proper,  undoubtedly  (speaking  my  own 
individual  opinion)  I  should  say,  that  the  question 
of  Buonaparte's  power  would  not  now  stand,  as  it 
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before  did  most  necessarily  standi  in  the  way  of 
negociation. 

It  is  indeed  not  surprising,  that  some  gentlemen 
should  wish  to  inculcate  the  apprehension^  that 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  peace  exists  in  the 
personal  resentment  and  personal  antipathy  be- 
tween Buonaparte  and  the  present  ministers  of  this 
country ;  and  that  the  obvious  cure  for  such  an 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  Ministers  here  would 
be  to  remove  them.  And  I  have  been  told  that 
the  proper  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
House  to  advertise  for  the  succession  to  them. 
The  usual  and  approved  method  on  these  occa- 
sions is,  I  believe,  for  a  gentleman  to  contend 
with  all  his  might  for  the  necessity  of  a  change  ; 
and,  while  he  argues  that  fitter  men  must  be 
found  to  replace  the  present  Ministers,  to  disclaim 
for  himself  any  pretension  or  wish  to  be  selected 
for  that  purpose.  Hereupon,  the  House  is  ex- 
pected to  express,  by  some  token  of  acquiescence, 
its  approbation  of  the  change,  and  its  dissent 
from  the  self-disqualification  of  the  proposer. 
And  '*  upon  this  hint  he  speaks;"  but  this  hint,  1 
am  told,  the  House  unluckily  did  not  give  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  allude.  The  change  was 
proposed ;  the  expediency  of  speedy  new  appoint- 
ments suggested ,  the  self-disqualification  stated  ; 
but,  all  this  while,  the  House  did  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  moved ;  and  so  the  thing  fell  flat ;  and, 
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